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THE LAUGHING CAVALIER—By Frans Hals (For text, see page 56) 





The Rotogravure Picture Section in This Issue Includes: Schools in Other Lands, 


Picture Study, Mining, Australian Animals, Safety, and Famous People. 
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| Enevctopepia Makes the Teaching of 





“The Children’s Hour”—page 4104—Above. 
page 4100—Cenier. 
Hiawatha—page 3171—Below., 


Longfellow's Birthplace—page 4102— Above. 

Portrait of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Evangeline on the River—page 2330— Below 
The whole background for the successful teaching of English, Literature, 
Reading and Composition is provided for you in THE New WORLD BOOK 
Encyclopedia. 

No tiresome hunting—the wealth of material is ready, at your very 
finger tips, for instant use. 

See how quickly the material you select interests children of all grades in 
the dramatic and historical events surrounding poems and stories and books. 

The youngsters enjoy seeing the pictures of Evangeline and Priscilla— 
through the illustrations and stories you are able to set before them— 
literature lives for them and story book characters become real people. 

Not only English, but every subject you teach is covered in these twelve 
wonderful volumes. Look up these typical articles and you will quickly 
understand why thousands of teachers are buying THE New WORLD 
BOOK for their personal use: 

What are the best known pocms of Henry W. Longfellow? pp. 4101 
to 4105. 

What historical tragedy is the background for “Evangeline”? p. 5102. 

What type of dog is mentioned in “Excelsior”? p. 6303-B. 

Who was “Grave Alice’? p. 4105-B. 

In what famous Indian battle did Miles Standish take part? p. 6800-C. 

What suggested to Longfellow his “Village Blacksmith”? p. 6011-A. 

What flower is mentioned in “The Wreck of the Hesperus”? p. 2466-B. 

Where is there a famous statue of Hiawatha and Minnehaha? p. 3171. 

Where may one see the signal church of “Paul Revere’s Ride’? p. 874-B. 

(Other famous poets who may be treated in this way: Holmes, pp. 3199 
to 3200; Bryant, pp. 987 to 988: Lowell, pp. 4139 to 4141; Whittier, 
pp. 7754 to 7756.) 
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_Published b W. F. QUARRIE & CO. Dept. 103-F, 154 E. Erie St., Chicage 
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For the material you need in planning the daily lessons in English~ 
Literature—Reading— Composition -try THE New WORLD BOOK. 
One teacher writes us, “It isn’t more books on methods we need, We 
learn our methods in the normal schools, colleges, in summer course, 

We have our courses of study. We need material! 

“That’s what I like about THE New WORLD BOOK—it’s so full 
teaching materials. Whatever the subject —English—M ath—Science~ 
Art or Music—the information is ready to use and there’s plenty of jt 
I have come to depend upon it for those interesting sidelights, those yp. 
usual stories that go beyond the limits of the ordinary textbooks. I some. 
times wonder how any teacher can get along without a personal set” 

Says EDUCATION—the Boston magazine: 

“Teachers are supposed to be encyclopedic. They can never foresee the 
questions, common or extraordinary, which will be sprung upon them, 

It is humiliating to confess ignorance. No one likes to do so, and in the 
case of the teacher it often hurts his or her influence. With this splendidff 
set of books at hand, the teacher is forearmed.” a 

Noted Superintendents and other Educational authorities agree that 
THE NEW WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia ranks first in the quantity 
and quality and accessibility of classroom materials. Over 250,00) 
teachers already use this or earlier editions. 

It will pay you to find out how helpful this great reference work can 
be. You could not duplicate the material it contains, even though your 
personal library comprised hundreds of volumes. 


12 VOLUMES AND STUDY GUIDE 
9002 Pages—14,000 Illustrations 





The bindings—the paper—the type—the printing—the 14,000 beautiful pictures, many" aasil 
full color—the remarkable new colorful state maps which show hills, valleys, parks, reset F 
tions—and much unusual information—the compl:teness and authority of the text matte 
—all will astonish and delight you. Particularly you will like the alphabetical arrangemet' 
as easy to use as a dictionary—which abolishes the extra motion of consulting a sepa 
“index in the back.” 

In place of the obsolete index we have the 13th volume—a wonderful study guide 
taining outlines of thousands of articles on English—* Math”—Science—History—Biognap 
etc.—grouped under 40 major department heads. Educators who have seen advance pm of P 
of the 13th volume say it is destined to be the most popular “teaching tool” ever publish " 


Weeeee to Teachers- “ 


Mail coupon for portfolio of specimen page -s—showing hs “Bong 
THE New WORLD BOOK can supp ily you with a wealth « 
material, ready to use in any grade, any subject of the set 
work. E xamples of the new state maps and other inte" 
ing material are included. 
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THE New WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia ita 
W. F. Quarrie & Co. vith 
Dept. 103-F—154 E. Erie Street, Chicago 

Please send, without cost or obligation, portfolio of specimen pase ~ 4 E; 
information on the teaching material available in THE New WORLD BO “: 
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Harmonics in the KeyofC By Sai 





tictured bere are the four 
jurt cards for harmonica en- 
semble playing. 
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It’s Easy to Teach 


the Harmonica 


—Every Child is Interested in This Instrument— 
Adopted by Thousands of Schools 


Instruction a Simple Matter with 
Teacher Aids Furnished Free 


HE harmonica meets modern idea in child train- 
* ing. It tempts rather than compels. It makes 
the learning of music so natural and so interesting, 
tat without consciousness of it pupils speedily ac- 
quite a mastery of sight reading, rhythm, tone and 
‘pression—and delighted with their own skill, are 
wily spurred on to greater effort. 





Feeling that a great many teachers who, although 
‘ppreciating the value of the harmonica as a factor in 
nusical education, may hesitate about introducing it 
ato their classes on account of their lack of ability in 
Paying or teaching it, we quote an extract from a let- 
tr written by a Supervisor of Music in the Schools 
if Paducah, Ky. 

"We hesitated about taking up harmonica work, owing 
“our lack of knowledge of this instrument, but found 
a with the aid of your free instruction books and charts 
“tee. easy for the children to learn to play. We have a 
ag band in each of the grade schools in Paducah 

are more than pleased with the results. We find it 
‘ouses interest in music and creates a desire for further 
tusical development.” 


Progress Amazingly Rapid 
You need have no previous knowledge of the harmon- 
at teach it successfully. You can learn it along 
“\ your pupils or keep one step ahead of them by 
ita few moments of practice. 


Pres pupil is furnished with a free copy of the book 
Hee wctions (illustrated above to the right) entitled 
one To Play The Harmonica.” The book is inter- 
sey illustrated and each step is pictured with dia- 
. ™$ indicating mouth and tongue positions for play- 
B the scale. Every child can easily follow the sim- 


ple directions and in a surprisingly short time acquire 
real proficiency in playing. 

When the individual members of the class have 
mastered the scale, and are proficient in melody play- 
ing, four part harmony work should be introduced 
and for this purpose a large chart for teachér use, 
containing the four parts and piano accompaniment, 
together with a set of four small cards containing the 
soprano, alto, tenor and bass parts for the individual 
players of the harmony group are supplied. All these 
aids, together with explicit directions in brochure 
form, are furnished gratis to the teaching profession. 


Progressive Schools Adopting 
Harmonica Instruction 


This new educational movement is gaining ground 
daily. Over 3,000 schools—public, parochial and pri- 
vate—are including harmonica instruction in their 
curriculum. Why not try its possibilities in your 
own classes? 

Read the following excerpts from a few letters 
recently written by Teachers and Music Directors in 
various parts of the country. 

From a Director of Public School Music in Alabama: 

“We have 35 harmonica bands and 35 classes in the ele- 
mentary schools of Birmingham, with an enrollment of 700 
children. The groups are a source of pleasure to the chil- 
dren; stimulate their interest in music generally, afford 
ensemble experience, and far from hindering the study of 
other instruments I have found that 25% of the children 
studying the harmonica advance as a result to further 
instrumental work.” 


A Teacher in Baltimore, Maryland, says: 


“There are 38 harmonica bands in our schools, with a 
total enrollment of 440 children. We believe the work 






This Instruction 
Book is supplied 
gratis to each 


pupil. 


has great value. It has decidedly added to the children’s 
general interest in music and its study creates a spirit of 
curiosity concerning the more serious instruments which 
probably leads to further study.” 

From a Teacher of Music in Chicago, Illinois: 

“There are 40 children in our harmonica groups, which 
latter includes one band, one club and four classes. I be- 
lieve the work creates greater interest among children in 
music and know that it has had this effect upon the reg- 
ular music work of our harmonica pupils. About 10°; 
of our harmonica pupils have been sufficiently aroused to 
pursue the study of more serious instruments.” 


So many teachers and music supervisors have inquired 
regarding the value of the harmonica in group as well as 
individual instruction that an exhaustive study of results 
in many schools has 
been prepared in the 
form of a brochure en 
titled “The Harmonica 
as An Important Factor 
in Modern Education.” 
To teachers and others 
in authority this bro- 
chure will be sent with- 
out charge upon request. | 
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M. Houner, Inc., Dept. 14-J, 
114 East 16TH STREET, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me without charge: 

{] Brochure on “The Harmonica as an Important 
Factor in Modern Education.” 


. ” 
monica. 


Name 


Address 


[] An Instruction Book “How To Play the Har- | 
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: Premiums Are Free Latta’s Book For Teachers 
Order one premium free with every _Latta’s Book for Teachers has been printed seven 
Drive, $1.00 purchase. Premiums are in this times—a car load each time. This new edition is 
ae coluun only. Buy them if you prefer. —— and better than ever. It contains 12 Calendar 
drawings to trace and color, 32 Common bird draw- 
4 Order By Number ings, 16 Mother Goose drawings, 18 Hiawatha draw- 
7 — No, 77—Washington, 16x ings, 18 Eskimo drawings, 16 Circus drawings, 16 
Ne. %6-—Linwein, 10090 Landscape and language drawings, 60 Sewing ecard 
brown print ..... 55¢ patterns, 42 Paper cutting designs, and over 200 
' No. 87—50 Popular pic: other drawings and pictures for posters, language, 
Bs se dee E72 .. Be booklet covers, and cardboard construction. It also 
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andise + oe q500 lor 250 Stories, Pioneer Stories, and Bible Stories. You will 
_—_ * papel ' find 130 Reproduction Stories and Story Starters 
“" 4g ny Sud soutee cards, jon with 50 illustrations, 4 Safety First Speeches with 
, BD sccccce 5 illustrations, 12 Prayers for Opening Exercises, 
— 5 a Pas ogee and 20 Speeches for Special Occasions with 6 illus- 
may connecting trations. This splendid book also gives you over 
gland words for ..... 25¢ 1000 Seat work suggestions, over 100 Gems of 
| > Sehahees Thought and Verse, and 12 Stories of Children of 





Nations with 12 illustrations, besides Good Health 


sen for seatwork ... 30c¢ 
8 Information, How to Organize a Parent-Teachers 


No, 50—2000 Alphabet 
and figures one inch 














8 ge 30¢ Association, Fundamentals and Principles of Eco- 
No, 19—125 Words on nomics, Elementary Civics, Parliamentary Proce- 

fic Officer cards for sentences, dure, Debating in School, and many other helps. 

Children.” print and script .28¢ Price postpaid ........ pratt eeebennK . . $2.00 

- n, No. 45—Set 30 special day sewing cards 20c 

carries 4 No, 35—Set 50 drawings to color .... 20¢ 
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No. 75—Class record for 225 
names, 6 weeks semester . 16c 
No. 70—25 Report cards for 
‘ grades, 4 weeks plan ... 15c¢ 
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GOoD For 50c 


This coupon is good for 50c to apply on Latta’s Book 
for Teachers, the seventh edition if no premiums are re- 
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quested. Send this coupon to us with $1.50 and we wi 
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ch saf No. 72—25 Report cards for 
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24x36 inches, showing the states ... 20c 
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‘oject,” by drawings to color . 15¢ 500 Sheets amber 8x10%, ruled ...... 61c Peg Board, each ... “bi = Latta’s Duplicator 
? No. 85—16 Hiawath 500 Sheets white 8x10, ruled ....... 94ic Pencils: Red, blue or white ciiie ont te aot & 
Id of a yp ne ae 100 Sheets white theme 8x10%, ruled . 24¢ Six colored pencils 4% in. 9c Made of best materi 
ren _ waning to color . 15¢ 100 Sheets typewriter 8%4x11. bond ... 27¢ Good Lead encils, doz., 44¢ twice as thick as some that you can buy. 
story and py a, 250 Sheets Palmer Method 8x10%, .... 60c | Medium quality, doz, . 29¢ No, 1—7x10 in., with 
Y y ; : ze, ink and in- 
f the No. 43—62 Seatwork Spooky Halloween En- sponge, ‘ 
all o . Language Cards . 24c Oak Tag and Other Paper tertainments : oe - eB ys, 
0, 66—8 Physiology charts ......... 20c ,. Ss 2 ask 9x12 inches f 41 Tip-Top Hallow'n 0. 2—9 2 ** 
No, 91—544 Script sentences to trace . 16c 50 Sheets good oak tag 9x ——— % ms OWEEN Thanksgiving Ent. 40¢ with sponge, ink 
50 Sheets tough white tag 9x12 for .... 42c SPOOKY HALL ih , . ‘19 
No. 89—3000 Printed 125 Sheets nome peies paper 9x12 for .. 13c ENTERTAINMENTS ones ay oe a po ey. 7 ee 91.06 
stralia wil words to paste .... 16c 50 Sheets white examination paper — + a : District Dialogs . 40¢ > Me -—" 91.94 
No. 90—3000 Script 50 Sheets poster paper 9x12, assorted . c . ‘omic Dialogs ... 40c uart re ee ° 
pful pages og words to paste .... 16c 100 Sheets poster 9x12, name color ... 29¢ oe 2 Plays eee 40€ ektegsag® os, vio- 
No. 63—Health book for A Primary Pieces . 40c Jet or blak . 
ry series by teacher, 64 pp., 5x8 30c Blunt scissors, 4 inch, Ty FM cccesstal Plays". 50¢ 
y i No. 65—130 Reproduc- —_ handles, “< i = All The Holidays. 40c Hektograph paper, 8x11, 500 sheets . 94¢ 
i i 64 . . 830c Sharp scissors 2 inch., P ~ .. 40¢ 
os aa No, 64—Latia’s stories col. handles, doz. $1.19 Favorite Drills .. oe Blackboard Stencils 
. > is rs . » a 4 Cc 
ory; Je : _ aa te .... Oe Teachers scissors, 5 in., sharp point, each 24c tl ngy 
ddy Bear, No. 54—1000 ng - Teachers scissors ,7 in., sharp point, each 49c Colonial Minuet . 
suggestions, 112 pp. 30c Jolly Dialogs .... 
about the No. 27~16 Penmanshi ies for Modeling Clay Japanese Parasol March .......-++++- 
Srades 3, 4, 5 % fend 20. Humorous Homespun Dialogs .....-+-- 
e bear. In No. 4 » 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 ........ © Natural clay, best quality, dry, 5 Ibs. .. 64€ Entertainments for all the Year ...... 
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this for grades 3 ie d6 23¢ Permoplast, mixed in oil, never gets hard. Japanese Entertainment ........+++++ 
dy of No. 62—Prayers en Svenches ‘fer Open sr ge oh Seat Seen, Seem, moe Favorite Song Pantomimes ......++++- 
ing Exercises 64 pares. 6x8 30c odeling Boo ¢, free wi ermopiast. Dialogs O’Pep and Humor .....+-++++- 
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§, ry, 9° . 
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3S Grubb ting designs, 5x8. 20¢ Gummed witch; cat; pumpkin; tur- Paste, Chalk, c : y . 55c Borders, each 6c—Pumpkins, Pilgrims, Tur- 
: Chay,” No. 76—500 Silhouettes key; Pilgrim; Santa; flag; East- Pint can Spinx Paste 38c; Quart can .. + keys: Grapes; Santa; Holly; Bells; Rein- 
in 4 and pictures to cut er; bird; chick; 3 boxes .. 24c¢ Pint jar Semi Liquid Paste 59c; Quart . 740 deer; Flags; Birds; Easter; Tulips Ivy. 
f chiy and paste for langu- 500 Gummed circles, 1 inch, assorted .. 24c Gross Hygieia Dustless, white chalk *e 970 New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34, 
or 8 x ee 30c Crayola ~~. ow y- — i, ©, % 98c each 12c; 3 for 30¢; 9 school mos. a 78¢ 
0. 8 onci j inti Prang Pestello No. 8 assorted, ; . $4, each 12c— Hallo- 
Ful. Plat o—Belect Backboard stencile, value Ste Stick Printing Outfit rent Water Colors, 8 color box ...... 43c ees ee | ey Mayflower; Log 
ture Sec T 6 Sticks and 6 colors 14c; doz. boxes . $1.49 12 Sticks fancy colored chalk, assorted . 24¢ Cabin; Fireplace; Turkey; Santa Driving 
e é eachers Catalog Free 8 Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chimney; 
ther inte 
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to——=[Order Your Magazines Now at Money-Saving Prices—Pay October 5th] —=« 


The Owen Star * Magazine List 


Comprising * NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS ($2.00 per year 
of 10 issues—two years for $3.00) and the following four magazines for 
which we have the agency in the educational field—every one the leading 
publication of its kind and all of special value and helpfulness to teachers 


NATURE MAGAZINE HYGEIA, Health Magazine 


Each month, Nature Magazine provides new, seasonable, 
fascinating material about animals, birds, fish, flowers, trees, 
insects, the lands and waters of the earth, and the skies 
above. America’s foremost nature writers, photographers, 
and artists contribute to this populariy written, authentic 
but non-scientific magazine. Regular monthly features in- 
clude: a Star Map for the current month; a Travel depart- 
ment; Helps for Home and Garden; Nature News and 
Views; Notes About New Nature Books, ete. Profusely 
illustrated from photographs portraying nature in its many 
phases, and with a full color nature picture on the cover. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $4.20. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 2 years, $5.20. 


THE ETUDE, Music Magazine 


Each issue of The Etude, Music Magazine contains a vast 
amount of interesting, usable material for the music lover 
and teacher: 24 full pages of music and songs, both classic 
and modern with educational study notes; fascinating arti- 
cles; timely editorials; delightful novelties; Musicians of 
the Month (one for each day); The Teacher’s Round Table; 
School Music Department; Department of Bands and Orches- 
tras; Singers’, Violinists’, and Organists’ Departments; and 
a Junior Etude, complete in itself, with stories, songs, 
poems, puzzles, letter box, etc.; to make music interesting 
to children of all grades. Full color cover on each issue. 


$2.00 per year of 12 issues. 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.35. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 2 years, $4.35. 











Other Low-Priced Clubbing Offers 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.00) _ All Nature Magazine $3.00) , Both 


Nature Magazi $3.00) , Three j . 
uy ~ Hesth Magasiee Hygeia, Health Magazine $3.00 $4 75 








; Both 
Normal lnstructor-Primary Plans $2.00 wit Te Sede ks Magazine % to $4.00 


$3.00 ree 
The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2.00) $9.85 Nature Magazine $3.00 . 
N r ter-Prmary Plans $2.00) A ~ Time, Weekly Newsmagazine ...$5.00 $ « 
ature Magazine 00; .™"s* — Hygeia, Health Magazi $3.00) , Both 
Time, Weekly Newsmagazine ...$5.00 $8.70 The Etude, Music Magazine. $2.00) $4.00 


Normal lastructor-Primary Plans $2.00 All Hygeia, Health Magazine $3.00) , Both 
Hygeia, Health Magazine $3.00) , Three ; “eg: i 
The Etude, Music Magazine... $2.00 $5.85 Time, ‘Weekly Newsmagazine...$5.00 $7 25 
-" ; Nature Magazine $3.00) _All 
reg yy — P —ee rill, Hygeia, Health Magazine... $3.00 $650 

y e ’ : é é 
Tice, Welly Mowmmngetine. 98.00) 90.16 Cy Set Reo-. 


All 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans$2.00) _All Hygeia, Health Magazine $3.00} , Three 
The Etude, Music Magazine .....$2.00 Three Time, Weekly Newsmagazine.....$5. 00 $9.25 
Time, Weekly Newsmagazine...$5.00 $7.75 os 
NOTE: The above offers include Normal The Etude, Music aera -Y 


lustructor-Primary Plans for one year. If de- 


Three 
sired for two years, add $1.00. Time, Weekly Newsmagazine.....$5 .00 $8.50 






































SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER (To New Subscribers Only) 
¥% Time, Weekly Newsmagazine—17 Weeks for $1.00 


May be ordered singly or added to your order for any magazine or club. 


——Use This Order Blank—Pay October 5th——, 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


Send me the following magazines, each for one year beginning with September: 
(Lf Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is included in your order and you desire it for two years, please so state. ) 


(if you prefer to send cash with order, strike out the bracketed portion of above line.) 


- 


State 


Hygeia makes it easy for teachers to interest their pupils 
in the vital subject of health. It is beautifully illustrated, 
popularly written, and provides a vast amount of helpful, in- 
spiring material for schoolroom use. Published by the 
American Medical Association, Hygeia is absolutely authen- 
tic. Noted specialists contribute articles on food, diet, san- 
itation, vaccines, posture, child training, mental health, 
exercises, and other equally interesting and helpful sub- 
jects. There are health stories for young children. Regular 
departments include: Health and the School; New Health 
Books; News and Views; Answers to Health Questions. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $4.25. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 2 years, $5.25. 








TIME, Weekly Newsmagazine 


Time, the world’s only newsmagazine, should be read by 
every teacher and used for current events study in every 
school. It collects, verifies, and condenses into brief, vivid 
paragraphs, all available information on every noteworthy 
event in the world. Each issue first tells exactly what the 
President of the United States has been doing during the 
last seven days. Next, his Cabinet passes in review. Then 
follows the news concerning: National Affairs; Foreign 
Countries; Books; Art; Music; Moving Pictures; The The- 
atre; Education; Law; Religion; Medicine; Science; Busi- 
ness; Finance; Sport; Aeronautics; The Press; “People.” 


$5.00 per year of 52 issues. 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $6.00. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 2 years, $7.00. 
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Including the Above 
and Other Magazines 


Hygeia, Health Magazine $3.00 7 The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2.00 
The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2.00 =n Time, Weekly Newsmagazine...$5.00 


Both 





Time, Weekly Newsmagazine...$5.00 $8.5 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.00 





all Nature Magazine 


Nature Magazine ye Sear Byeeie, __ a, 
ude, Music Magazine..... 
$8. 10 Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 


Hygeia, Health Magazine $3. 
The Etude, Music Magazine .....$2.00 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2. 
$3.00, 


MAKE UP YOUR OWN CLUBS 


If you do not find what you ‘want in the above Clubbing Offers, you may make up your own 
clubs from the following list by adding together the club prices of the magazines desi 
For instance, if you desire Nature Magazine and Collier's, you will add together $2.75 and 
$1.75 which are the club prices of these magazines as given in the second column, and the 
price for the club will be $4.50. Any magazine in this list may be added to any of the above 
clubbing offers at its club price. This list also gives the price of each magazine with Nor 
Instructor-Primary Plans, with Nature Magazine, with Hygeia, Health Magazine, with 
Etude, Music Magazine, and with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine. If you desire to order any 


magazine singly, use price given in first column. 
With 


e ‘ oer wore With —, 

Pric ctor- 

in Canadian Prima — Nature eatn 
Plans Mag. Mag. 


Clubs Postage 
Normal Instructor-Pri. Plans $1.85 
Nature Magazine J 2.75 
Hygeia, Health Magazine... 3. 2.75 
The Etude, Music Magazine... 2. 1.75 
Time, Weekly Newsmagazine J 4.50 


pO nn See ‘ Ww 2.00 
American Childhood 0.000000... 2. 1.75 
American Magazine 5 2.50 
American Magazine and Woman's 

Home Companion 3.5 3.00 
ST EEE wiiiccisthnnctnincovenieaniatdioga, ae 2.50 
Collier’s ....... nstipabiahacemntace ae 1.75 
Correct English Pan 2.00 
Cosmopolitan ain ' 2.75 ¢ 
Current Events (38 weeks) e 75 P 2.60 
Delineator s 1.00 caniaes 2.85 
Golden Book (To Teachers Only) 2. 2.00 3.85 
Good Housekeeping a 2.50 4.35 
Journal of Geography ' 2.25 d 4.10 
Junior Home Magazine.................. 2.00 ‘ 3.85 
McCall's Magazine 1.00 2.85 
McCall’s Mag. and Red Book...... 3.00 sisting 4.85 
Pictorial Review — 1.00 2.85 
Practical Home Economics... 2. 1.90 é 3.45 4.65 
fe 2.25 4.10 5.00 
Reader’s Digest . 3.00 4.85 5.75 
Rev. of Reviews (Teachers Only) 2.10 ‘ines 3.95 4.85 
School Arts Magazine 3. 2.85 e 4.70 5.60 
Woman’s Home Companion J 1.00 2.85 3.75 


$4.25 
4.15 
4.00 
1.25 
4.25 


4.50 
5.25 


5.75 
4.75 
4.50 
4.75 
5.50 
3.50 
3.50 
4.75 
5.25 
5.00 
4.75 
3.25 
5.50 
3.50 
4.65 
5.00 
5.75 
4.85 
5.60 
3.75 


With 
Etude 
Music 
Mag. 
$3.35 

4.00 

4.00 


6.25 
3.00 


3.50 
4.25 


4.75 
4.00 
3.50 
3.75 
4.50 
2.50 
2.75 
3.75 
4.25 
4.06 
3.25 
2.35 
4.50 
2.35 
3.65 
4.00 
4.75 
3.85 
4.60 
2.75 


NOTE: In addition to the above magazines, also furnish any other magazines desired, either sine! 
ut the publisher's price, or in clube at the clubbing prices quoted by any repatable subscription ages 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y: 
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Model BDT Balopticon for 
slides only, adjustable base 
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Hold Attention 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Frank D. Boynton 


Frank D. Boynton, one of the most 
energetic and influential leaders in 
American education, died June 17 fol- 
‘lowing an automobile accident on Long 
‘Island. For the last thirty years super- 
|intendent of schools in Ithaca, N. Y., he 
had reached out far beyond the confines 
of his own city and state and by his ad- 
dresses and writings had made a deep im- 
press in school circles throughout the 
country. His vigorous and effective 
championship of the cause of democracy 
‘in education, and adequate support for 
schools, attracted nation-wide attention. 

Dr. Boynton early took an active part 
in the work of state and national associ- 
ations. As chairman for twelve years of 
‘the executive committee representing 
|New York State superintendents at Al- 

bany, he worked to secure changes in the 
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d slid — smaller cities, villages, and rural districts. 
in Gee 3 oy details — m He had been president | of the State BOOK I e \ QO V eS 
vat awe Bath & throne Ge ‘Council of School Superintendents and a 
: ¥ din ound extneatiadl of the State Teachers Association. When Supplies for Craft Work 
eee Se Pape e we the N. E. A. first began to advocate a Folding Paper 
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“Still Projection is ideal for visual 
instruction for it allows ample time for 
observation and discussion. Subject 
matter is abundant and inexpensive. 


There is a B and L Balopticon espec- 
idly adapted to your needs. 


Write for complete details. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
685 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of Orthogon Eyeglass Lenses a 
for Better Vision LE; Zz» 




















420 NEW MAPS» 
Prdect Deck Mare” 2OC 


Economical because a great deal of material can 
be put on one display, due to unique arrangements 


| tok folder. Pupils will take pride in possessing 


federal education program, Dr. Boynton 
laided in drafting it. 

In the Department of Superintendence 
he served as a member of the Executive 
Committee, vice-president, and in 1928- 
29 as president. An idea of his direct 
and forceful manner may be gained 
‘from this paragraph of his presidential 
address: “The critic who wishes to cur- 
tail the school budget and to reduce the 
advantages afforded accordingly, repre- 
sents that small, but powerful and ac- 
tive class, made up in part of those who 
believe apparently that education, above 
the line of illiteracy, is the exclusive 
right of a few select souls and who 
claim it for their own by a sort of divine 
right bestowed by heredity and wealth, 
\forgetting that they themselves and 
their prestige are the product of that 
democracy which they now desire to 
strangle.” 
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Poster Flowers 
Individual Flowers 
Seals and Tags for 

Decoration 
Seal Projects 
Crepe Paper Vegetables 
Working with Crepe Paper 
Color Charts 


BOOK II 


Crepe Paper Cut-Outs 
Table Decorations and 
Party Favors 
Holiday Decorations 
Books and Lettering 


BOOK III 


Posters and Banners 
Uniforms and Costumes 
Dolls and Animated Toys 
Modes of Travel 
Passe-Partout 
Lanterns and Kites 
Manual Training Cut-Outs 
Sealing Wax Craft 


the hours spent 
like this 


WHEN the day seems long, when the children grow 
restless, let them put their books away and spend an 
hour, a half hour, even a few minutes— making things. 
Turn to your set of “School Crafts and Projects” and 
choose any one of the 272 clever, interesting ideas to 
be found in these tempting books. The children will 
love it, At once they will be absorbed in the fascinating 
pastime of fashioning posters, banners, dolls and toys 
of colorful paper. And while they are making things 
with eager fingers they can be learning some of the 
very facts that they found dull in books. The story of 
the Pilgrims takes on dramatic interest when the chil- 
dren make a project showing an Indian scene or dolls 
in colonial costumes. Transportation is a game when 
they can make posters illustrating covered wagons 
and trains and airplanes. 


292 Tempting Things to Make 


“School Crafts and Projects” was prepared by teachers 
for teachers with the practical every-day needs of the 


o nm Weaving with Crepe . ’ 
$12.2 ma a. alates | Although he had reached the age of Paper Rope classroom always of first importance. Into four big 
| Siete concen be teeah in gui pater jsiny-coven, when many a school exec- BOOK IV books have been packed 272 instructive craft plans, 


| sbook they themselves have made. 
Introductory offer 





























lutive would begin to consider retire- 
‘ment, Dr. Boynton was, at the time of 





Wire Doll Foundations 
Vegetable and Fruit Dolls 

















with complete instructions and a story to tell with 
almost every one. You can use these books as a basis 

























































































our own : : for a whole year’s program of craftwork; or, as so 
desired Tee apes end attach Wt to your letter to- his death, deeply immersed in plans for Occupational Dolls many teachers do, you can turn to them at a moment's 
2.75 and gether with 25c (coin or stamps,) and we will send . . . h h l : h d nel 2 oe 
and the selection of 20 maps, postage prepaid. Maps a new junior high school in Ithaca, and Costume Dolls notice for “busy time” ideas. You may use the books 
be above cael >. 4 wonanene ree 'had agreed to edit a department for su- Costume Posters yourself as a guide in directing the children’s work— 
vith ‘The School Maps, Globes and Charts perintendents in “The Journal of Educa- Projects or you may let the children take the books to their 
rder any bat. USC, 3333 Elston Avenue, Chicago, Ill, tion.” A graduate of Potsdam (N. Y.) | boom es desks to follow the simple directions. ; 
. —~>» Normal School, Middlebury College, and | School Crafts and Projects comes to you in Special Offer —_ Send No Money! 
Woe Hamilton College (A.M.), he had been four big books, printed in large, clear type, ae 
a b a Be, Pe More than 12,000 teachers already are using “School 
made “ d octor of pedagogy y Syracuse om fine quality paper, containing, all told, Crafts and Projects.” Now, at the very beginning of 4 
138 University, and Middlebury was to have | 196 pages and 414 illustrations. the new school year, find out how helpful these books 
. 6% conferred its LL.D. on him June 23./ can be to you. You can see them, go through them 
'.- Dr. Boynton was identified with Ithaca | page by page, judge for yourself their value, before 
0 (5.15 for all but the first two years of his | deciding to keep them. This is all we ask: Send no 
7 teaching career, coming as principal of money—simply fill out and mail the coupon below. 
; © he high school in 1893 and being ap- When the postman brings the four big books, pay 
5 150 . = se ‘ P him only $2 plus the few cents postage. Then if, 
0 on pointed superintendent seven years later. for any reason whatever, you are not delighted with 
_- He was the author of a number of them simply return them within 10 days and we will 
; 135 school texts on civics. promptly refund your money. 
0 55 
5 (88 | < 
: ~ ea Dr. M. S. Robertson, of Louisiana, R/V 
4 61 Your : . : 
— UNITED PORTRAIT COMPANY has been chosen director of the National FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
rant) Lake Street, Dept. L-230, Chicago Mm, Advisory Committee on Illiteracy. His 
o «= e SUNSHINE SONG 300 Songs - Words leadership in the campaign in Louisiana SS 
“ us Bee Sehool, Ho > ae gg ye . jin which 110,000 illiterates were given DENNISON’S, Dept. 24-W Framingham, Mass. 
yo 5 ™ind song i ere beneer at" Y. Prin, A instruction during the past year brought Please send me at once by parcel post the four books containing your new plan, “School Crafts and 
15 «18 st excellent collection,”—N. J. Music Teacher. | him to the attention of the whole coun- Projects.” I will pay the postman $2 in full payment, plus the few cents aoa. S on pene that 
5 Nothing for Opening or General Exercises. : 1 Advi if I am not completely satisfied, I may return the books within 10 days and you will refund my money. 
59 «138 thapleto teachers 30 cts. Regular price 40 ets. |*TY> and caused the National Advisory 
15 (SM leinetion in quantities. CHARLES D. HILL. |Committee on Illiteracy, of which Sec- 
Palmyra, N.Y " . . ° NOTE: Ifyou prefer, or if you might Name 
singly retary of the Interior Wilbur is chair- not be ot heme when the postmen 
‘ i ion-wide serv- calls, you may send $2 (check or ; 

. man, to draft him for nation-wi le ond pede Ay S dnnnyh OE ET 

ice. He has been granted a year’s leave the books wlll be cont peomse gee- 

of absence to aid the Committee in pro- paid. Ifsending $2, putanXhere.... City ee 

jecting its campaign against illiteracy. | far sun < 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Regarding Authorized Agents 


E have large numbers of 

authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers, as well as generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 


“4 ° ° ° 
$1260 JLo. $3400 and our other publications with 


these agents as to have them 


PICK YOUR JOB send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we learn 
Railway Postal Clerk : 
Railway Postal Clerks get $1,900 the first year, $78.00 each semi- | of some teacher who has been im- 
monthly pay ay. AyD - . ae ee the maximum be ‘ d b h : 4 
62,700 o year. $112.60 each pay « OSC —_ 
City Mail Carriers, Postoffice Clerks wee pose upon y an unaut ar 
ere ew Sega les end 61.000. They cleo have 16 agent and we therefore think it 
Get Free List of Positions desirable to caution teachers against 
Fill out following coupon. It offers a big opportunity & meen’ h . d . ‘ h 
teachers. Tear it off and mat! it today now at once giving their orders to agents who 
teacher ‘ it today a ak s 4 7 § The books in the series are: Storyland $0.6@; The Man in 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. N243, Rochester, N. Y. | are not known to them personally the Drum and Other Tales $0.72; Folk Stories from Many 
Rush to me, froe of charge (1) # full description of the position unless such agents can show signed ‘ Lands $0.80; Conrad’s Magic Flight $0.88; Tales of Olden 
chokes below 523i Trg eert ot ot na Gaverament debe Low 8 & ‘ Days $0.96; Around the World in Story $1.04. 


cron tote Sn Thee + Revedinn, credentials from our company au- ; Ask for free tolder-in color on this fascinating series of Kinscella readers, 
(3 bo — ($1700-$2300) thorizing them to act as our repre- ; THE UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 

[] City Mali Carrier ($1700-$2100) | = sentatives. 1126 Q St., Lincoln, 1603 So. Michigan, Chicago, 
[] Rural Mall Carrier ($2100-$3300) | ¥ . “e 239 Fourth Ave., New York . 1033 Young St., Dallas 
f] Genera! Clerk—File Clerk ($1260-$2500) F. A. Owen Publishing Co. \\ 

[] Inspector of Customs ($2100 up) 


eader. Your pupils cannot really read until they understand what they read 
Thought Test R ” Mechanical reading of words is not difficult to teach. The difficult 
Primer = = = $0.60 ‘thing is to teach the pupil to understand what he reads, 
Sivet Grade Reader 28 Help for You 
Third Grade Reader .76 Make this difficult task easy by using the Thought Test Readers jn your 
Fourth Grade Reader’ .84 school, These readers are designed to develop thought getting. Every lesson 
tase & develops the pupil’s ability to understand what he reads. You can check 
= Thovet ma heets definitely each child’s comprehension of each lesson. Various inte: 
pes of one sheet of : ~ . Testing 
each lesson. One set is com- testing devices are used. In the second, third and fourth grades, there are 
plete equipment of one pupil. test sheets with each lesson, The pupil’s comprehension is definitely testeg 
2nd. Grade, 44 sheets $0.20 andscored. You can grade his reading lesson as accurately as his arithmetie 
= Grate, 66sheets .28 or spelling lesson! 
. Grade, 76sheets .32 Your reading p is not complete without this development of thoug’ 
getting with the Frought Test Readers, ~ - 


Write us today for free booklet on the Thought Test Readers! 
KINSCELLA READERS 
Stories That Lead to Everywhere. 

These are informational readers which provide the child with charming stories 
of the world of music—stories which cultivate music appreciation in the child 
and correlate music with other subjects in the curriculum, particularly history 
and geography, art, language, and travel. 

These books are essentially readers, stories that lead to everywhere, which 

add a very fine cultural value to the reading program, 




















Name 


Add 4 * 
— Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It Travelers, Ahoy! \ S PI NS ED L 
| Now th back f | . ae 
INOW that you are back from your wu" / Hard Enamel a tat 
—New Ideas summer vacation trip, we hope that you LY Si Plate 2 re fat sitetiereon a (yi 
hi? ws 


d : Gold Fill 29 2°90 ised letters on Pin 
are planning to tell us about it. If you ‘Sterl.Sil. 25 2.50 
subscribed to Normal Instructor and 4 b Roll.Gold.46 4.25 
|Primary Plans last year, you know of rae Caneneree 


. : : : . R350 Raised Lett 
our $1200 Travel Story Contest which hi Wea ertechonccnd hed ereeiee. 


Se & Each " Doze: 
Ideas for art and drawing arranged for each closes October 15th If you are a new = Sterl. Silver, with 10Kt. Gold Top $2.75, $2.256a. 





ready to help you are explained in 


The School Arts Magazine 


ART AND DRAWING WORK 


sa color showing catrguts, crayon work, water : : tot: Gold ith White Gold ee $5 £0: fF au a, 
in color showing cut-outs, crayon work, water subscriber you will want to know about SAMPLES LOANED upon your Principal's En- 10Kt. Gold 
color work, easy handicraft projects, posters 0 


P ” c > dorsement. Catalog Free. Promptand safe shipment. 14Kt. Gold 
... all timely and the actual results of other } it. We will send you complete informa- 
h i j . . : 
teachers in this work tion for the asking. Addcesse Teavel 


Half the pages are iliustrations...half of each a : 
issue is devoted to art and drawing for the || Editor, Normal Instructor and Primary 


grades. Regardless of the grade you teach ) ars 
you'll find help here. Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 





Subscribe now... begin to use this help. which a 
is making teaching easy for thousands of 
others. Sample copy on request. 


Oregon Trail Contest 
The Historical Essay Contest of the | ENGLE’S NATIONAL “STANDARD” DISPLAY ALPHABET 


Oo Treil Mi * h Boldly engraved by a master een Creat ee Fe teel bela chaaly, visible across room. Printed on best 
°8 ssociati ‘ white bristol, makes a beautiful blackboard er eet long. Har i wit: ionally used h 
gas ~~ emorial Association has Send MONEY ORDER for sample set at following POSTPAID PRICES. 


; been made a part of the National High PRIMARY ALPHABET (Script and Roman Combined) with 
When you need it \School Awards for 1930-31. Every Script Al bet and Figures $1.00 Roman Alphabet an 


: A . J. L. ENGLE, Map Man’’ 607 Third Avenue, 
high school undergraduate in the United 
THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


312 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. States is invited to participate, for the In the past decade this agency” has 
Please enter my subscription at once. sake of gathering and recording true secured promotions for thousands of 


Enclosed is $3.00 ¢ istories of the opening of the West. grade teachers in cities and suburban 


Send bill for $3.00 Oct. 15, 1930 ; ; “ 
H Sen [ ] Canada $3.25" "| FAbroad $3.50 This contest is an important part of the || TEACHERS’ AGENCY towns at the highest salaries,—grades from 


Mail Coupon 


Get this help now 











U) Send-yoar casateg of SO Sirps Sor toasters Covered Wagon Centennial, authorized 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago $1400 to $2400. Supervisors and Critics 


. . x - Fifth Ave., N York Cit i le in- 
—— ; by proclamation of President Hoover, Foxe oni Rieeake Spokane, Wash. $2200 to $4000. Booklet with valuable 


— ~ [lobservance of which began April 11 and | L¥ear___207 E. Williams St., Wichita. Kans. __ formation free. 
CITY OR TOWN 











will continue to December 29. Contest- 


ants may take as their topic either (a) STUNTS FOR FALL ee JUVENIL E PLAY 
&CLASS PINS /|“The T St f the O : f th hunts, clever Hallowe’en and Thanksgiving material, stunt } 
KULAGS F' e lrue Story o © Upening Of the | narching, stunts for P. T. A. meetings, etc. Price 60c. Fer Janier Hiah Scheele’ Grades and Rural Schools 
Ww Gus» td tee West” or (b) “What My State Has | Send for free catalog of plays, etc., for fall. Be ready. or Junior fig’ is, Gra 

gy 




















. " : DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept.80, Proven successes. Send for free catalog. : 
Contributed to the Opening and Build- | 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. P.R. MADDOX, Bowling Green, Misow 





ing of the West.” All essays must be 


10 Ke Geld 30 4 or Silver We 400 


4 Kr Gold oiled Gold 3% 6 | Awards by November 15. Information 


ht Gold S160 16.00 


hed 
[ee caver ap kz pue ase sts |in the office of the National High School 


Net 
Sed Gold Fi we 1 


REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 2 Joba Street, New York City |COncerning the work of the Oregon Trail 


Memorial Associaton can be secured di- ° 
Now Let Your Pupils Paint Their) |... fom the offices of the association, Put Up These Ten Wall Strips 


Christmas Cards and Gifts| 95 \adison Avenue, New York. Ad. They Greatly Improve Penmanship 


We offer a new line of black and white designs for hand . +s . h If you want to see practically every student in your room make real 
coloring—24 Christmas Cards graded to suit the interest dress inquiries relative to the contest to | strides inimproving his penmanship, put up the 10 Zaner-Bloser Corre- 


and skillof children from first grade to high school—also _ : lated Handwriting Perception Strips on the wall or blackboard, where 
simple gifta requiring only to be colored, cut and folded. National High School Awards, 40 they can be seen at all a These strips act as a constant reminder of correct 


Designed from long experience in school art classes, tomeet | Gourch Third St reet, Columbus, Ohio forms for each letter and challenge pupils to try writing as near like letters on the 
. nated 


a need often feltin all schools. Good material for school cards as possible. Teachers everywhere report rapid impr ti 
bazaars. $1.00 brings you a sample set. A 2 cent stamp 


iti It of using th . 
brings illustrated folder. (Designs by Ruth Crooks). ant aeaene-Sarmtes — oa 
PEERLESS ART COMPANY, Marion, Indiana. LITERARY ASSISTANCE owe P ere wy gy on 

ny Part of the Room. Stri 
- Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, Cc Y R dy to Place on Wall 
Complete Your Education any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Gutinse 61.68 ome Neaady 
Yo ondenc ’ Se x each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
hy poe yn has Be both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
Study Bulletin FREE. words. Specialresearch $5.00. 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. JOHN H, ARNOLO, Cedar Falis, lowa 




















All 10 strips showing entire alphabet in capital 
and small letters, also figures from 0 to 9, will be 
sent prepaid to any teacher or school officjal at 
the low price of $1.25. Three or more sets gent 
postpaid to one address for $1.00 per set. Send 
my: check, money order or stamps. 

Is 
Teachers Wanted **'Sdec}.sté Colleres (RATIONS REVIEWS, DEBATES, ESSAYS. ETC. | THE ZANER-BLOSER CO., 
HER ? prepa order, 4 r . 
NATIONAL TEAC Morthemgjon, -* eyrscuse, 1000 words. OUTLINES, $1.50 each, MILLER | Dept.N, Columbus, Ohio. 
Jacksonville, Florida, ' w. jon, b.c. | LITERARY AGENCY, 211-213 W. Reisinger Ave., Dayton, 0. THE ZANER-BLOSER CO., 

This coupon may be used in ordering Dept. N, Columbus, Ohio. 
wall strips—$1.25 for one set—Three or Name 
6625 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Missouri. | more sets sent postpaid to one address 


Mid-Nation Teachers’ Service, We fill grade, high school and college | for $1.00 per set. Street Address 


positions in many states. 
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FLAGS, PICTURES, PHONOGRAPHS 
PENCIL SHARPENERS, ATHLETIC GOODS 
,.RED CROSS FIRST AID CABINETS, ETC. 


For Your School—FREE! 


Genuine Leather Football, Basket Ball 
or Volley Ball 





Large Framed Pictures 
16x20 Inches—With Glass Front 





ng stories 
A. 
y hist . 
- in a Variety of 
» Which * ° 
ray Sizes and Materials 
Man in 
n Many 
f Olden You can have a Five, Six or Eight Foot 
| nited States Flag made of Genuine Flag 
readers, (loth, Guaranteed Fast Colors, Stripes Se- 
) «Furely sewed (not printed), complete with 
i J ; 
hi (anvas Headings and Metal Eyelets suitable ‘ . . 
 Daline fr outdoor or indoor use for selling only - ... oa <2 Sa ae a. ‘'~ a ae Volley L- fee _ You may have your choice of any of the follow- 
(NE-HALF GROSS of our High Grade Hexa- ‘@uiné obly : - OS ee ee a ese are good ser- ing Large Framed Pictures for selling only ONB 
ee} I pon Pencils. viceable Balls, complete with best quality Rubber Bladder, Lace, etc. GROSS of our Special Pencils, 
h : Make the boys happy by securing this Athletic Equipment for your School George Washington The Gleaners 
R. so 7 oak bien Pro pies without a single penny expense to Teacher, Patron or Pupil. fe ma —, bn “a i 
Sz ng of t k 
KA Juatove for selling ONE GROSS of Pencils. Woodrow, Wilson | St. Cecelia : 
-& h desiri Fl f stil i ° e Herbert H. Sistine Madonna 
Pera Sutvine o Ping of ot Series Genuine Cowhide Leather Calvin Coolidge Christ in the Gorden 
nde of Genuine Heavy Weight Defiance * arles A. Lindbergh Sacred Heart of Jesus 
bunting, Moth Proof, Extra Heavy Canvas Premier Model Football lh ego | ee ae of Mary 
125 Each Headings, Reinforced Edges, Metal Eyelets, , " : , “Old lronsides” Flower) — 
lied wuiSewed Stars and Sewed Stripes for selling This Genuine Cowhide The Angelus 
old %§aly ONE GROSS of our Pencils. Absolute- Leather Premier Model Foot- One or more of these Pictures will add immeas- 
1225 Each) the highest grade flag possible to obtain ball complete with Patent “"#>l¥ to the appearance of your schoolroom. 
old #51 manufactured since 1845 by Annin & Com- Val on Menkite ta d Pencils will be inscribed “Sold for the Picture 
il, 4.0 ny of New York City. aive, ey, awhnide ce an Fund,” in gilt lettering, when so ordered. 
STIC MEDALS ae P ? Pump. Built for Hard Usage. 
~——\ My For interior decoration we furnish a Beau- Easil d ickl at 
York,®Y. iH tifll Three Foot Silk Flag mounted on Ebony ——~e SS See Sea y Large Size 
————= finished Staff with Gilt Spear Head for the selling only ONE GROSS of our 
ah-of only ONE GROSS of Pencils or a High Grade Pencils. CHICAGO 
fur Foot Silk Flag, mounted as above, for Automatic 
ae Oe AND ONE-HALF GROSS of P ‘| 
° 4 “ ] 9”? enci 
Bach Pencil will be suitably inscribed This High Grade M el E Phonograph Sharpener 





‘HABET 


Printed on best 





‘Sold for the Flag Fund” in Gilt Lettering 
tino extra cost, when so specified. 


large Framed Picture of 












for Your School— Without Cost 


Plays All Can Be 











With special attachment 
to sharpen all sizes of Pen- 
cils. Given for the sale of 
only ONE-HALF GROSS 
of pencils. 


anship systeas. 
. 
10 “Old Ironsides” Fit Makes of Easily ‘ 

8” colons ca’, Large Size Red C 
res 78 a . arge Size K ross 
rer, Pensa, Ca et akeet ‘ ecor $s 1 Fi t Aid eC bi t 
—— .* 

— ina from Irs I apbine 
pency . . bad 
von Sa Lifelike Room to 
suburban Manne~ Room 
trades from 
ind Critics 
aluable in- Our Model “E” Phonograph is sweet in tone, neat in appearance, and gives everything 
to be had in the high priced machine—except the large bulk and big price. 
omens It is equipped with “‘Artois” Reproducer, playing all makes of records and reproducing 
—— all classes of music in a most lifelike and satisfactory manner. 
It has High Grade Motor, Worm Gear Governor Type, the same as the most expensive 
A'Y machines. The gears, pinions, etc., are made of Special Alloy of Manganese Steel in- 
suring long years of wear. The case is dust-proof and finely finished. 
| Rural Schools One feature which makes the Model “‘E”’ Phonograph especially popular with Schools 
satalen, by . is the fact that it can be readily carried from room to room and used wherever needed. 
nese, i Pp gece arrangement we are offering for the Remember that the Model “E” Phonograph plays all dise records—Victor, Columbia, 
bx in ONE GROSS of Pencils a Beautiful Edison, Emerson, Pathe, etc., renders every selection exquisitely—just like high priced 
— in. Framed Color Reproduction of the Fa- machines, It is durably constructed and will give years of service. 












United States Navy Department is distributing 
million of these Pictures, the proceeds being 
to restore this historic warship. We pay a 
Percentage of the cost of each Picture to the 
rtment for this purpose. Each Picture 
with Glass Front in a Beautiful Blue 
to harmonize with the coloring of 
This is an exceptional opportunity for 
one of these Pictures for your school- 
ly free of cost. 


Seok of “Old Ironsides” by Gordon Grant. 


WE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY ‘The 0 


Hundreds of teachers have written us that they have found this Phonograph a great 
help in Penmanship Classes, Exercises, Folk-Dancing, Physical Training Drills, and 
Marches, Music Appreciation Classes, etc. 

This wonderful Phonograph is given FREE for the sale of only FIVE GROSS of our 
Special Pencils. Each Pencil will be inscribed “Sold for the Phonograph Fund” in Gilt 
Lettering at no additional expense when so ordered. 

Your pupils will welcome the opportunity to help secure this high grade Phonograph 
for your School and you will be surprised to see how quickly the Pencils will be sold. 


FILL OUT THE COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 





© Special Reward for Pupil 


| N. I. Sept. '30. 


A necessity 


in the schoolroom. Contains all 


things needed in case of accidents, cuts, burns, 
sprains, etc. How often have you wished that just 
such a kit was at hand? Accompanied by Instruc- 
tion Book carrying out Red Cross ideas. Size 12 in. 
high by 3% in. deep. Made of hardwood, oak finish, 
with paneled door to keep out dust and dampness. 


Comes ready to hang. 


Given for the sale of only 


TWO GROSS of our Special Pencils. 
Pencils suitably inscribed, “Sold for the First Aid 
Cabinet Fund,” when so ordered. 


riginal School Pencil Premium House” CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


REMEMBER! 














Most Pencils The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 




















* 
™ Selling the ‘a f your Special P 
ee : Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid................ gross of your Spec ‘en- 
With each sale of one gross or more We do not ask one ; 
a : : . . : ¥ cils. We agree to sell them at 5c each and remit you the proceeds as soon as the - 
EF: >) ne. b on. wy tae ee Ge peel —_ single ae in ad cils are disposed of. It is agreed that upon receipt of remittance you will A 
i AY _o—- = oe Pencil Set. ye ne hs prepay our choice of the premiums to which we are entitled for the above sale. 
. elivery charges on 


This consists of a Self-filling Fountain 


Pen with 14 karat Gold Plated Point C] Send pencils without inscription. 





and a High Grade Mechanical Pencil, miums and gladly C] Inscribe pencila—“‘Sold for the.................-cccccesesensenenessnenees Fund”. 
Triple Action Movement—Propel, Re- grant Thirty, Sixty or 
pel and Expel—with Spare Leads and even Ninety days in Teacher's 
Rubber Eraser. Both the Pen and Pen- which to dispose of TT cineninssenerrecnsedeenncnnthaninstanssttenainmmnsnaitiniiamimeanteesti Address... ..... —_ - amese 
cil are Gold Finish Trimmed and pre- the Pencils. Fill out - ° 
sent a very Handsome Appearance. “ ol ame 0 

These extra premiums will be sent the coupon and mail Prin. or Trustee Address..........— en 


at once upon receipt of remittance— today! 
provided this reaches us within 60 days 


from date Pencils were received. 





Name of School 


both Pencils and Pre- | 
| or District No. ; ct scedsthiunimaulcaippietaaseadamgeaeenaata 


“ 
atl 


29 BF CSS, 
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Learn of 


Fresh New Materials 
to Supplement the Study 
and Teaching of 


GEOGRAPHY 


HISTORY 


HIGH SCHOOL AND GRADES 


ENGLISH 


ELEMENTARY 


ARITHMETIC 


ELEMENTARY 


Our publications are now used in every state - - - their use 
has spread os one teacher has told another of their practi- 


cal class room values. 


USE THE COUPON BELOW 
See how our Teaching Aids will help YOU solve YOUR 


Teaching Problems 


END ror THis 


FREE BOOKLET 








PIONEER PUBLISHING CO. 


Fort Worth, Texas 





Please Send Me 


| am interested in 
[_] GEOGRAPHY 
{_] HISTORY 

[] ENGLISH 
[_] ARITHMETIC 


TEACHING AIDS Free of Charge 

















SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr, Esenwein’s famous forty~ 
lesson course in writing and mpaqueting of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of Tus Writer's 
MONTHLY free. Write today. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Gent. 48 Springtield, Mass. 








Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three years study, 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 
School Diploma or equivalent. Free tuition, maintenance, monthly 
allowance. Write for Rulletin, to 
Dept. N. 1., 2449 Washington Bivd,, Chicago, Ill, 





‘To those who think 


Learning Music is hard- 


PERHAPS you think that taking 
music lessons is like taking a dose 
of medicine, It isn’t any longer! 

As far as you're concerned, the 
old days of long practice hours with 
their hard-work exercises, and ex- 
pensive personal teacher fees are 
over with. 

You have no alibis whatsoever for 
not making your start toward mu- 
sical good times now! 

For, through a method that re- 
moves the boredom and extrava- 


gance from music lessons, you can now learn 
to play your favorite instrument entirely at 
home—without a private teacher—in half the 


usual time—at a fraction of the usual cost. 


Easy As Can Be 


The lessons come to you by mail from the 
famous U. S. School of Music. They consist of 
complete printed instructions, diagrams, and all 
the music you need. You're never in hot water. 
First you are told how a thing is done. Then 
a picture shows you how, then you do it your- 
self and hear it. No private teacher could make 


it clearer or easier. 


Over half a million people learned to play this 

















do the rest. 






If you really do want to play your favorite instrument, 
fill out and mail the coupon asking for our Free Booklet 
and Free Demonstration Lesson. 
derful method fully and show you how easily and quickly 
you can learn to play at little expense. 
supplied wherneeded —cash or credit. 
Music, 69 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 

. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

69 Brunswick Bidg., New York Cit 


These explain our won- 


Vstusic Lessons in 
with introduction by Dr. F 
Free Demonstration Lesson. 
not put me under 


Send me your amazin 
Your Own  Home,”’ 


modern way — and 

a found it easy as 

Learn To Piay A-B-C. Forget that 

. old-fashioned idea 

By Note that you need special 

dot! 8 h “talent.” Just read 

Piano "Cello the list of instru- 

orenn — ments in the panel, 
n : , 

Banjo Seembene decide which one you 


want to play, and 
Or any Other Instrument the U. S. School will 
No mat- 








SMITH’'S REGENTS REVIEW BOOKS 


Get This Free Book 
to Help You Plan 


—Now, before your 
regular routine starts 





To all Teachers not yet familiar with these 
teaching helps, as well as to teachers who 
have used them, we will be glad to send a 
copy of our new catalog describing all Smith 
helps in Teaching including Smith's Regents 
Review Books, the famous review texts that 
are constantly revised twice yearly to include 
the most recent examination papers, yet cost 
only 40 cents a copy. 


Report Cards, 12c per doz.; 3 doz. 35c 
Busy Work, 25c per set of 50 


(Arithmetic, Geography, Language, Drawing, 
Mise. Special offer, all 5 sets, 50c) 


How to Teach Drawing, 35c each 
Palmer’s Mental Arithmetic, 30c each 
Smith’s Regents Review Books, 

50 Subjects, 40c ea.; 30c in quantities 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher 
505 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher 
505 Walker Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Send me your complete catalog of all Smith Helps 
in Teaching, also describing Smith’s Regents Review 
Books. 
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Education by Mail 


H. A. Wagner of Chicago has recent. 
ly released to the American press a num. 
ber of interviews and news articles in 
his attack on what he terms the “copre. 
spondence school racket.” The follow. 
ing letter to Mr. Wagner was written } 
J. S. Noffsinger on behalf of the Nj. 
tional Home Study Council: 

“T have read in a number of daily pa. 
pers the reputed interviews and attacks 
which you have made on the so-called 
‘correspondence school racket,’ Th 
National Home Study Council of Wash. 
ington, D. C., which was instigated 
some four years ago by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York for the pur. 
pose of ‘creating sound education 
standards and ethical business practices 
in the home study field’ is 100% in 
sympathy with your objectives, and ha 
done more constructive work within this 
field than any agency now in existence, 
The Council works with the Feder 
Trade Commission and individual school 
for the eliminating of undesirable prac. § 
tices from this field. Our investigations § 
have revealed, however, that the m.-§ | 
jority of correspondence schools are do. 
ing a high grade of educational work 
which compares favorably in quality 
with that offered by many state uni- 
versities. Your sweeping generalities 
against correspondence schools create 
false and harmful impressions which we 
believe you do not intend to convey. 
The National Home Study Council wil 
welcome not only from yourself, but 
from the American public, any specific 
instance, supported by evidence, of mis- 
representations or unethical practices 
engaged in by any correspondence school. 
All charges will be carefully investigated 
and rectified or prosecuted before th 
Federal Trade Commission if found true, 
for as you probably know, corresponé- 
ence instruction is interstate commerce 

“The very fact that 52% of all od 
lege and university graduates later enrdl 
for correspondence instruction, and als 
that more than 5,000 of the larget - 
dustrial and commercial corporations it 
the United States now encourage thet 
employees to pursue training in hom 
study schools and even pay a part of the 
tuition fees, speaks well of their cont- 
dence in this type of educational e 
deavor.” 















































Hit-and-miss methods are getting @ 
be a thing of the past in production 
school seating equipment as in textoo™ 
preparation. Scientific accuracy re 
in all-round efficiency. It saa 
demonstrated that in factories where# 
cident hazards are reduced to 4 
mum, production is increased bee 
employees are not working under ul 
essary strain. Similarly, the class 
output is increased where childres 
not handicapped by the physical 
nerve strain induced by ill-adjus 
seats and desks. The American 9% 
Company, having developed notew® 
laboratory facilities for determining” 
what is right in school seating, #*” 
rying on a campaign to improve pe" 
Rightly they regard proper 
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essential to the maintenance of § rth 
health. As described on another pag wor 
this issue, the American Seating ©. Peni 
pany will send on request COP” I the, 
effective Posture Poster for use ® 

pressing on children the im Sey 















good posture, 
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March’s Page for Teachers 


Our Complete Catalog, THE TEACHERS YEAR BOOK, sent free on request 
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A Large Flag for Your School. 


A BIG FLAG AT A LITTLE PRICE. Size, 4 x 6 feet. Price, only $1.48, post- 
paid. Description: Made of a strong grade of cotton bunting, strictly fast Govern- 
ment colors, machine sewed. These flags are protected from fraying or ripping at the 
end by turning in a double thickness, stitched with four rows of stitching; canvas head- 
ings — grommets. All flags have full number of stars. They are high grade, durable 
and perfect. 


Letter and Number Cards. 


Price, 20 cents per box; $2.00 per dozen boxes, any assortment, postpaid. 
IDEAL LETTER CARDS No. 247. A careful assortment of letters in the correct 
—— for word building. Printed in large clear type on cardboard. The same 
etter on both sides of the card. The letters are so cut to form a word as it appears 
on the printed page. 


IDEAL PHONIC WORD BUILDER No. 246. A phonic set for indi- 
vidual seat work, especially designed for beginning classes. The set consists 
of initial consonants, initial phonograms and final combinations, 260 figures 
in all, and will afford excellent drill preparatory to the use of the primer or 
first reader. 

IDEAL SENTENCE BUILDER No. 245. A carefully selected list of 
shout 250 primer and first grade words, etc., including duplicates, printed in 
the first reader type on both sides of cardboard. yith the set of words 
gost of the sentences given in the first realer may be built as well as dic- 
uted sentences. Of great value in fixing words in the pupil’s mind. 

IDEAL NUMBER CARDS No. 244. Figures and arithmetic signs for 
pupil’s use in number building. Printed on both sides of tough ticket board 


in bold, clear figures. 
Drill Cards. 


Price, 30 cents per box; $3.00 per dozen boxes, any assortment, postpaid. 

IDEAL PHONIC DRILL CARDS No. 255. Fifty-six word-family com- 
binations or phonograms taken from the primer and first reader vocabularies, 
Printed on 3 x 5 cards in type large enough to be clearly seen from all parts 
ad a classroom. Used by teachers as flash or perception cards for rapid 
drill work. 

KIBBE NUMBER DRILL CARDS No. 256. Ninety-six two-number combinations are printed in large 
tpeon 3x 5 cards. These include all the combinations of the addition, subtraction and multiplication tables, 
wd also many combinations of the division tables. Designed for flash or rapid drill exercises in Arithmetic, 





No. 247. 


Sewing Cards. 


IDEAL SEWING CARDS Set i—Fifty designs in a set, simple in outline, inter- 
esting in subject, and correct in design. Printed on heavy, firm board, they are easy 
to handle. ‘he outlines are made up of a succession of dashes, the spaces between 
indicating the points to be — for sewing. The set containing so large a number 
of designs affords an unusua) amount of material for the cost. These cards will please 
any primary teacher, both in quality and price. Price, 30 cents per set, postpaid. 

PRICKED SEWING CARDS Set B. 100 square cards, 3% inches, with simple 
and attractive designs, carefully pricked. Price, 60 cents per box, postpaid. 

PUNCHED SEWING CARDS Set P. These cards are for coarse sewing for beginners 
and have holes punched. 100 cards, 4 x 5% inches, 16 designs in a box. Price, 
$1.00 per box, postpaid. 


Set I. Colored Sticks. 


STICKS No. 155. 
cal proportion. 
inches in a box. 





e For stick laying and teaching numer- fj 
6 colors. 200 each of five lengths, 1 to 5 


Price, 45 cents per box, postpaid. 


Pegs and Peg Boards. 


PEG BOARDS No. 66. Size 6 x 6 inches. Made of 
Sply built-up stock, thoroughly seasoned and well finished 
On the back are printed instructions Each board is punched 
with 100 evenly spaced holes. Price, 30 cents each, postpaid. 

PEGS No. 660. 1000 small, round, colored pegs. 

» 45 cents per box, postpaid. 
PEGS No. 665. 3000 small, square, colored pegs. 
» 35 cents per box, postpaid. 





No, 155. 
Weaving Mats. 


WEAVING MATS No. 128. 24 mats, 6% x 6% inches. Made of tinted con- 
struction paper, assorted colors, and 24 fringes, 6 standard colors. ‘The fringes are 
solid but printed to show cutting lines for making %-inch slits, No needles are 
required with these mats. Price, 40 cents per set, postpaid. 


Plastine or Modeling Clay. 


PLASTINE is a clean and absolutely antiseptic modeling material, unaffected by 
climate and always plastic and ready for instant use. No water required. Invaluable 
for map-making and all modeling purposes in kindergarten, school or home, Instruc- 
tive and entertaining. Made in ten colors: Red, blue, yellow, green, light brown, 
dark brown, terra cotta, gray, gray-green and white. We do not sell less than a 
half pound of a single color. We can also supply an As Pound Package 
(% Ib. each of four colors, our selection.) Price, 40 cents per pound, postpaid. 








Drawings to Color. 


Interesting studies in outline, drawn by prominent artists. The designs are printed 
Separate sheets of water color paper, size 6 x 9 inches. Each set comes in an at- 
‘active envelope, with full directions for the proper use of crayons or water colors, 

Price, 20 cents per set; $1.50 per dozen sets, any assortment, postpaid. 

BIRDS No. 607. Set of 10 commonly known birds. 

FLOWERS No. 511. Set of 10 beautiful flower studies. 

BUTTERFLIES No. 512. Set of 10 brilliant butterflies. Each species is named. ( 
LANDSCAPES No. 510. Set of 10 attractive landscapes. 

CALENDARS No. 502. Set of 12 designs for the months of the year. 

CHILDREN AND THEIR PETS No. 508. Set of 10 showing children with pets. 






if 
Lil 
Kuncrisnen 


No. 607. 


It spreads easily, dries 

















Gluey Paste. 


The perfect paste for school use, and one we can recommend un- 
reservedly. Made entirely of vegetable products; perfectly pure 
and non-poisonous. Maintains its smooth, creamy white consist- 
ency from the first to the last drop; does not harden or dry out. 
fast and sticks tight. We can supply Gluey Paste in the following containers: 

Large-sized Tube, 15 cents each; $1.20 per dozen, postpaid. 

-oz. Jar, 15 cents each; $1.20 per dozen, postpaid. 

Half Pint Jar, 30 cents, postage extra. Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 
Pint Jar, 45 cents, postage extra. Shipping weight, 3 Tbs. 

wart Jar, 70 cents, postage extra. Shipping weight, 5 Ibs. 

alion Metal Container, $1.80, postage extra. Shipping weight, 12 


“Award of Merit” Pencils. 


se: tousands of Progressive Teachers now use our ‘‘Award of Merit’’ Pencils in their School Work. These 
Bich nat of Twelve High Grade Hexagon Vencils, Fancy Gilt Tips, Red Vara Erasers, in assorted colors of 
Enamel Finish with any of the following inscriptions neatly imprinted on each Pencil in Gilt Lettering: 
“Perfect Deportment”’ “Award of Merit” “400% Club” “100% On Time” 
“Pertect Attendance’’ “Perfect Spelling” “Perfect English” “Honor Student”’ 
Member On Time Club” “Perfect Arithmetic’ “Perfect History” “Member 4-H Club” 
a ouply on hand and present an Award Pencil to each deserving pupil at the end of the month. This 
- will act as an incentive to draw forth your pupils’ best efforts, and the friendly rivalry created will 
the ot Wonderful School Spirit. i 





~ 


bs. 


The pupils will all be eager to see who gets the “Special Award’”’ of 


w | sp ordering be sure to tell us which of the above inscriptions you desire printed on the twelve pencils, 
ect Deportment,” 4 ‘‘Honor Student,” and 4 “Perfect Attendance,” etc. Price, 60 cents for 12 
Securely packed in a neat box, postpaid. 














Pencil Sharpeners. 


CHICAGO PENCIL SHARPENER. A remarkably low-priced but well-made 
pencil sharpener, Points all standard pencils and automatically stops cutting when 
ae nes — — — as cutter type, best quality tool steel, Can 
ye used In either horizontal or vertical position, Size, 4 inches high; nicke i 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. ae eee 


GIANT PENCIL SHARPENER. Similar to above, but a little larger and 
sharpens any size pencil. Well worth the difference in price. Price, $1.50 postpaid, 


School Papers. 


500 sheets In each package. Postage or expressage extra. 
given in parentheses. 
PRINT OR ARITHMETIC PAPER No. 604. 
Price, 30 cents. 3 Ibs. 


Shipping weight is 





Medium weight for pencil work, 6 x 9 inches, not ruled. 


ee on ARITHM TIC PAPER No. 608. Same quality as above, 9 x 12 inches, not ruled, Price 
. i) 8. ‘ P 
oun ane PAPER No. 614. 16-lb. manila stock, 7 x 8% inches, wide ruling, Price, 


PRACTICE PAPER No. 624. 18-Ib. white stock, 8% x 7 inches, regular ruling. Price, 55 cents. (4 Iba. ) 




















PRACTICE PAPER No. 626. Same as above, 8 x 10% inches, regular ruling. Price, 76 ce 6 It 
FOOLSCAP No. 644. 20-Ib. white stock, 8 x 12% inches, regular ruling. Price, $1.00. mtr bs 
. 
Drawing and Water Color Papers. 

500 sheets in each package. Size Shipping Size Shipping 

lostage or expressage extra. 6x9 in. Weight | 9x12 in Weight 
No. 316. Manila, light weight, used for practice work $0.40 5 Ibs. 
No. 305. Manila, heavy weight, a popular paper 5 5 Ibs #7:59 10 - 
No. 318. Gray, light weight, clear color P .40 5 Ibs. -80 8 Ibs. 
No. 328. (iray or Bogus Paper, heavy weight .5O 6 Ibs 1.00 12 Ibs. 
No. 308, White, good quality, but low priced 75 5 Ibs. 1.60 8 Ibs. 
No. 304, White, good quality, stands erasing well 80 5 Ibs 1.80 10 Ibs. 
No. 312. White, extra heavy, for water color or ink 1.00 6 Ibs 2.00 12 Ibs. 





Colored Drawing and Construction Papers. 

_ Beautiful tinted papers for drawing, construction and mounting. 
of colors, fine finish, and extra strength. 
construction work. 


r Unexcelled in brilliance and permanency 
_ Suitable for water color, crayon, charcoal and pencil, as well as for 
Sample booklet showing colors free on request. We can supply the following colors: 





No. 14. Red. No. 12. Royal Purple. 
No. 3. Orange. No. 13. Vearl Gray. 
No. 4. Yellow No. 14. Steel Gray. 
No. 6. Ciray Green. No. 15. ‘Tan. 

No. 6. Light Green. No. 16. Light Brown. 
No. 7. Green, No. 17. Dark Brown. 
No. 8. Light Blue. No. 18. Tink (Rose). 
No. 9. Blue. No. 19. White. 

No. 10. Dark Blue. No. 20. Black 

No. 11. Lavender. No. 22. Asst. Colors. 


Sold in packages of one tint, your selection, or in packages of 
assorted tints, our selection; that is, at this reduced price we 
can not pick out two sheets of one color, four of another, etc 
Assorted packages are well mixed. 

Size 9 x 12. 50 sheets in a package. 
package, postage extra. 
= packages, postage or expressage extra. 

” DS. 


Price, 30 cents per 
Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 


$3.00 
Shipping welekt, 


Size 24 x 36. 10 sheets in a package. Price 60 cents per 
package, postage extra. Shipping weight 3 Ibs. 

SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION WORK IN PAPER AND 
CARDBOARD. A book planned to give most complete instruc- 
tion in paper cutting and folding, paper construction, ete, There are 82 full-page working detail drawings, 
drawn to an exact scale and fully mages. There_are over 100 objects described and pictured, with full printed 
instructions for each step. The book contains 72 pages, 9 x 12 inches, printed in large, clear type on an 
extra quality paper. ‘Teachers’ edition with heavy paper cover, Price, $1.00 each, postpaid. 


Poster Papers. 


Made with an antique finish similar to Construction Paper but lighter in weight. Furnished in many beau- 
tiful colors, which have all been carefully selected to meet all requirements for poster work, commercial and eos- 
tume designing, and all other forms of industrial art work, The Poster Paper is cut 9 x 12 inches, and is sup- 
plied in packages of 100 sheets. Sample booklet showing colors, free on request. Price, 20 cents per package, 
pestegs ie Shipping weight, 2 lbs. $2.00 per dozen packages, postage or expressage extra. Shipping 
weight, 15 Ibs. 














No. 24. Lignt Yellow. No. 6. Red Violet. No. 11. Dark Green 
No. 1. Yellow. No. 17 Light Violet. No. 12. Yellow Green, 
No. 25. Dark Yellow No. 6. Violet. No. 13. ‘rey Yellow. 
No. 1A. Yellow Orange No. 30. Dark Violet. No. 14. Grey Orange. 
No. 26. Light Orange. No. 7. Blue Violet. No. 15. Grey Red 
No. 2. Orange. No. 8A. Light Blue. No. 16. Grey Violet, 
No. 27. Dark Orange. No. 8. Blue. No. 18. Grey Blue. 
3. Red Orange. No. 31. Dark Blue. No. 11A. Grey Green, 
No. 28. Light KR No. 9. Blue Green. No. 37. White. 
No. 4. led. No. 32. Light Green. No. 20. Neutral Grey. 
No. 29. Dark Red. No. 10. Cireen. No. 18. Black. 
No. 6A. Lt. Red Violet. No. 44. Assorted Colors. 


Ideal Duplicators. 


. 601. Note size. 7x10 inches. Shipping weight, 5 Tha.... $3.90 
. 602. Letter size, 9x11% inches. Shipping weight, 7 Ibs 4.76 
. 603. Legal size, oxi4 inches. Shipping weight, 8 Ibs. 5.60 





. 
Chicago Hektographs. 
. 610. Note size, 6% x 10. 
A SE = 
. 611. Letter size, 10 x 12. Shipping 
ee 2 ee eccoce OO 
No. 502. No. 612. Cap size, 10 x 15. 
a | ee 
This is the best hektograph made, Do not confuse it with cheap imitations 
which are not giving satisfaction. We guarantee satisfaction. 


. . 
Duplicators and Hektograph Supplies. 
APER No. 513. Note size, 5% x 8%. Price, per package of 500 sheets, 40 cenis, postage extra. 

Shipping weight, 3 Ibs. . 

PAPER No. 614. Letter size, 8% x 11. Price, per package of 500 sheets, 80 cents, postage extra. 
Shpiping weight, 5 Ibs. 

PAPER o. 615. Legal or Cap size, 8% x 14. Price, per package of 500 sheets, $1.00, postage extra. 
Shipping weight, 6 Ibs. 

‘PENCILS. For use in making Duplicator or Hektograph copy. Purple only. Price, 20 cents each; $1.75 
per dozen, stpaid. 

INK. ‘or making Duplicator or Hebtagraph copy. 
wanted. Price, 45 cents per bottie, postpaid. 

CARBON PAPER. Especially prepared for Duplicator and Hektograph copy. 
only. Price, 75 cents per dozen sheets, postpaid. 


Gummed Stars, Dots and Flags. 


Cut-out, gummed, furnished in boxes of one color and one 
Order by number and color, Price, 10 cents per box; 


size, 
$1.00 dozen boxes, f% id. 

STARS No. 1. Gold, Silver, Red, Bive or Green, Size 
of cut 100 stars in_a box. 

STARS No. 2. Gold, Silver, Red, Biue, Groen, Orange 
or Black. Size of cut. 100 stars in.a_ box. 

STARS Wo. 4. Gold, Sliver, Red, Blue or Green. Size 
of cut. 75 stars in_ a box. 

| 2] 4 DOTS No. 12. Gold, Silver, Red, Biue, Green, Black or 


Orange. Size, % inch. 200 dots in_a box 
AMERICAN FLAGS No. 16. Printed in true national colors. Size, % inch. 


Enigaee 


Shipping HEKTOGRAPH 





Shipping 


Purple, Black, Green, Red or Blue, State color 


Size 8% x 11; purple 


50 flags in a box. 


te TO CUSTOMERS: In ordering articles listed above, please allow extra for postage or expressage except where article is specifically marked “postpaid.” Simply 


t price of item wanted and allow a reasonable amount for postage or expressage. 


We will refund any amount overpaid. When the express office differs from 


Post office, please name both. We give all orders prompt and careful attention, invariably making shipment within twenty-four hours after receipt of order. 


nd all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 
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Teachers—Send for 


“The Story Your Ink Bottle Tells’ 


A Story to Tell Your Classes 


“Only a bottle of ink”—but there’s romance behind 
it. The teacher looking for facts on ink and for a story 
to tell her classes will be interested in ““The Story Your 
Ink Bottle Tells.” 


Your Choice of Either of These Inks 


f rye 
: BLU-REX 


COUPON carRTER’S BLU-REX 
A Rich Blue that remains 
ever blue—washable—ideal 
for schools. 


CARTER’S RYTO 


Permanent Blue Black, a 
snappy blue color that 
does not lose its lustre in 
the bottle or open well. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
239 First St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “The Story Your Ink Bottle 
Tells” and one two-ounce bottle of either RYTO or BLU-REX 
as checked. I enclose 10c in stamps to partially cover cost of mailing. 


Write Your Name 
and Address Here 























New Every Month 


Plans and Patterns for 
Primary Teachers 








Seat work material, class projects, and room decorations are 
now combined in the monthly packages called 
“Interludes of Pleasure.’’ 


There will be large project posters 18 in. x 48 in., sand table sugges- 
tions, blackboard borders, small decorative posters, seat work devices 
and suggestions, and surprises which will vary from lovely baskets to 
fun-provoking jointed toys. 


What a thrill for both teacher and pupils when the new package of de- 
lightful tasks arrives each month! The anticipation of coming sur- 
prises will give pleasure and enthusiasm to the daily work of the chil- 
dren and so help to solve the problem of discipline. The promise of 
clever, original patterns which are ready to use will bring relief to 
the busy teacher. 

















Send 50 cents today for the September package and see for yourself 
what a joyous time saver this monthly service will prove. Better 
still, send $3.00 for your subscription for the entire eight issues and 
thus be sure of each number from September to April. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SEAT WORK SERVICE, Princeton, Illinois. 


I am enclosing $ Please send me your monthly packages called 
“Interludes of Pleasure” as checked: 







[) September Package, 50c. [) October Package, 50c. 
C] 8 Months’ Subscription, $3.00. 


Please include free information about Constructive Seat-Work Sets. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Classroom Guide 


As users of “The Book of Knowledge” 
are aware, the articles in this reference 
work are organized in teaching units, so 
that related facts are presented together. 
This arrangement has provided a logical 
basis for “The Classroom Guide to the 
Book of Knowledge,” recently issued by 
the Grolier Society, New York. Five 
hundred teaching units, all illustrated, 
are developed into five hundred lessons 


—in geography, history, science, biol- | 


ogy, character education, health, art, 


stories, poems, factual reading. The art | 
section furnishes a model course of | 


study in art appreciation to cover a 
year’s work or longer. The Purpose of 
studying the lesson, which varies with 
different subjects, is stated; then come 
Suggested Procedure, Questions, Visual 
Aids, and Supplementary References. 
The men and women who have prepared 
the lesson outlines are all actively en- 
gaged in teaching. The editor-in-chief 
of the “Classroom Guide” is Ellis C. 
Persing, of the department of science, 
School of Education, Western Reserve 
University, whose name has become fa- 
miliar to readers of this magazine 
through frequent contributions. The 
“Guide” is easy to handle and easy to 
read and should prove an invaluable aid 


to users of ““The Book of Knowledge.” 


+ a 


“Remedial Handwriting for Normal 
Schools,” by Alonzo F. Myers and Nelle 
Slye Warner, and “Progress Record and 
Scale,” by Frank N. Freeman, are two 
recent publications in the handwriting 
field, both put out by the Zaner-Bloser 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. “Reme- 
dial Handwriting” has been used suc- 
cessfully in Ohio University at Athens 
in bringing the penmanship of teachers- 
in-training up to standard. Dr. Free- 








man’s book shows how to diagnose | 


errors, apply the remedy, and motivate 

practice. It contains 

scales and other helps. 
——— 


The Victor Animatograph Company 
has published a pocket-size Directory of 
16mm. film sources, showing what kinds 
of films may be obtained from different 
sources and indicating whether they are 
appropriate for school, church, or other 
use. The list shows whether films from 
a given source are sold, rented, or loaned 
free. The Directory may be obtained 
without cost, by addressing Film Direc- 
tory Editor, Victor Animatograph Com- 
pany, Davenport, Iowa. Teachers desir- 
ing to receive future revised editions 
should so state. 

— 


The Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America has changed its 
name to National Recreation Associa- 
tion. The purpose of the change is to 
have a name more appropriate to the 
expanding activities of the association 
and to the broadening programs of pub- 
lic recreation in the one thousand com- 
munities in the United States and Can- 
ada with which the association is affili- 
ated. 

dada 

The fifty-ninth annual meeting of 
the American Public Health Association 
will be held in Fort Worth, Texas, dur- 
ing the week of October 27, with the 
Hotel Texas as headquarters. For de- 
tailed information, address the executive 
secretary, Homer N. Calver, 370 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York. 


handwriting | 





Begin 


the Fall Term 


with an 


ACME PORTABLE 
PROJECTOR 


on Your 
Teaching 
Staff 


jector. 








The value of visual 
instruction in schools is 
apparent by the wide- 
spread adoption of motion pictures for 
classroom use in thousands of schols 
throughout the country. 






September 1939 








And because of the flawless and un- 
interrupted projection possible wiih 
the Acme Portable Projector, the Gold 
Glass Shutter, built in to show “‘stil!"’ 
pictures on the screen when a matter 
for discussion or a point is to be driven 
home and the absolute protection 
against fire that this Projector assures, 
the Acme Portable Projector has been 
widely chosen for use by these schools, 


e 
The Acme Portable Projector is light 
in weight and by comparison stronger 
and safer than any other portable pro- 
It can be plugged into any 
socket and readily set up for operation, 


Let us demonstrate to you with a 
typical class room picture what an im- 
portant member of the teaching staff 
the Acme Portable Projector is, 


Write for booklet number H9. 


ACME PORTABLE PROJECTOR 
International Projector Corporation 


90 Gold Street New York City 











Name 


PLAYS 


For All Occasions 
COMPLETE NEW CATALOGUE 


Send for our latest FREE catalogue describ- 
ing thousands of short and full length plays, 
including latest Broadway successes for col- 
leges, schools, clubs, societies, churches, etc, 


SUCCESSFUL PLAYS 
Selected List 


Send for this special booklet describing over 
one hundred plays particularly adapted and 
recommended for amateur production, These 
plays have proved successful in high schools, 
colleges, churches, clubs, societies and w 
ever else they have been produced. 

Fill in this coupon and mail today 


SAMUEL FRENCH, 
25 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Send me free [] Complete new catalogue. 
0 A selected list of successful plays. 





Address. 
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High Grade 


Teachers’ Application 


PHOTOS 


Made from any good photograp! 
Origina! returned, 
Size 2x4. Double Weight. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mid 











KODAK FILMS— 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: 
YOUR NEXT KODAK File 


DEVELOPED 5c—Prints 2 cents each. 











5235 Rav 
Here’s $1. 





ecceesoosooe™ 


MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OH 


—— 
, DENOYER-GEPP 
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earn PROFITS 
and PREMIUMS 
with PENCILS 


it you need money for the Team, the Play- 
gound, the Band, or any other school or 
welsl need, earn it QUICKLY and EASILY 
this dignified way. 

We send you a gross of SUPERFINE 
PENCILS (regular Sc quality) for $4.25. The 
tame of your school, or any inscription you 
wggett not exceeding 32 characters, will 
be engraved in gold color. Sell them for 
ke each to your children or have pupils sell 
them outside school and earn nearly $3 on 
weary gross! Everyone uses pencils . 
waryone will be glad to buy them. You 


tilly EARN the money this en way, 
dep 4, + of dig Mied “d $ 
© 


SUPERFINE PENCILS are reguler Sc 
: 7¥2" long; firm smooth lead; 






UR SCHOOL NAME HERE 





YO 





hanageon shape; assorted colors; brass PROFIT 


lip end red para eraser. Will hold a 
pit, making frequent chespenieg 
vonecessary. 


ON 


ve EVERY 
GROSS 


IT'S EASY TO ORDER 

dat write the name of your school or 
fhe imeription you desire, tell us how 
Many gross you need, and enclose $4.25 
fw each gross. We guarantee correct 
ipeling on the pencils, YOUR MONEY 
WCK IF YOU ARE NOT ENTIRELY 
SATISFIED. We pay postage. 


FREE PREMIUMS WITH 
EVERY GROSS 








Giant 
Pencil 
Sharpener 


ody, i 


Wik soch grow of SUPERFINE PENCILS ypit have 
Pynell.: 


W choice of the following fine premiums: tt 
@ illustrated. (2) Woman's a Man's: as 
fountain pen. (3) Five-fogt U. § 


Standard 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Teacher Training Survey 


The Department of the Interior 
through its Office of Education is pro- 
ceeding “to make a study of the qualifi- 

cations of teachers in the public schools, 

the supply of available teachers, the fa- 
cilities available and needed for teacher 
training, including courses of study and 
methods of teaching,” as authorized by 
the recent Congress. For this survey 
$200,000 was appropriated, $50,000 be- 
ing available this year. 

Secretary Wilbur has announced the 
appointment of Dr. Edward S. Evenden, 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, as associate director of the Teacher 
Training Survey, working under Dr. 
William John Cooper, commissioner of 
education, who functions as director. 
Dr. Ben Frasier of the Office of Educa- 
tion will be administrative assistant in 
this study. 

Dr. Evenden has been connected with 
Teachers College since 1918. Previous 
to that he had been head of the depart- 
ment of education, State Normal School, 
Monmouth, Oreg., and still earlier he 
was critic, teacher, and superintendent 
of schools. 

Eminent specialists will constitute a 
board of consultants for this undertak- 
ing. 





The Far East 


“We of the West are beginning to ap- 
preciate the meaning of the new out- 
look that is now dawning rapidly in 
Asiatic minds. We see the greater part 
of a thousand million people on the other 
side of our world becoming imbued with 
an intense desire to possess our modern, 
western equipment. We are commenc- 
ing to realize that this desire in the 
Far East means the immediate creation 
of a new market, which in size will stag- 
ger imagination—that should be greater 
far than any ever recorded in this 
world’s commercial history.” So says 
the Foreword of “A Billion Potential 
Customers,” Volume II. Volume I was 
concerned with the selling of American 
goods to Asiatic peoples. Volume II 
treats of the development of American 
purchases from Asia. The chief prod- 
ucts of China, Japan, and the Philippines 
in their relation to export trade are dis- 
cussed by competent writers thoroughly 
familiar with the situation. Attractively 
gotten up and well edited, the book 
provides many an interesting side light 
on Oriental commerce. It is published 
by the American Mail Line, Seattle, 
Wash. 





Henry P. Emerson 


Henry’ Pendexter Emerson, who died 
in Middleton, Mass., June 2 at the age 
of eighty-three, had been teacher, prin- 
cipal, and superintendent in Buffalo, 
N. Y., for forty-four years before his 
retirement in 1918. At Central High 
School in that city he taught Latin and 
Greek from 1874 to 1893, for ten years 
being principal also. Thereafter for a 
quarter of a century Dr. Emerson was 
at the head of the Buffalo schools. He 
served as president of the New York 
Council of School Superintendents, the 
State Teachers Association, and the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A. (1903-04). He was author of 
several Latin and English texts. A 
graduate of the University of Rochester, 
he was honored by his Alma Mater’s 
LL.D. in 1911. 














PUBLICATIONS for 
PRIMARY GRADES 


“As a help for basal vo- 
cabulary, it is priceless.” 








“My pupils clap their 
hands for joy when I pass 
out the books.” 


“It teaches so much and 


so well while providing 
seatwork.” 

“It solves disciplinary 
problems.” 


“It tends to enlarge the 
child’s vocabulary rapidly.” 











PRIMER SEATWORK is an attractive and inexpensive book designed 
to fix the basic vocabulary. Each page contains about twenty minutes’ 
work. (Sixty-four pages, 84%” x 11".) Postpaid price, 25 cents. 
HAPPY HOUR PROJECTS No. 1 is a seatwork book emphasizing com- 
prehension in reading. The child is trained to follow directions, to 
reject irrelevant matter, to answer specific questions, to draw correct 
conclusions, to classify data, to recognize the main points of a story, 
to think before answering, and to think before doing. The vocabulary 
is based on Gates and Thorndike. (Sixty-four pages, 6” x 9”.) Post- 
paid price, 15 cents. 


HAPPY HOUR PROJECTS No. 2 is graded about six months in ad- 
vance of No. 1. (Sixty-four pages, 6” x 9”.) Postpaid price, 15 cents. 


WORK AND FUN WITH WORDS AND PICTURES is a book de- 
signed to teach the first and second grade vocabulary and the order of 
the alphabet through pleasurable activity. The work is based on the 
theory that self-activity is fundamental to learning. There are 468 
words in the vocabulary. Several of the pictures are in colors, (Ninety- 
six pages, 84%” x 11".) Postpaid price, 40 cents. 

FIRST GRADE NUMBER BOOK is a practice book designed to supple- 
ment and strengthen the informal number work in the first grade, By 
means of very simple exercises this book secures the attitudes and 
habits desired, and helps to break down the fear with which children 
sometimes approach the subject of arithmetic. Interesting illustra- 
tions are found on almost every page. Directions for use and sug- 
gested number games make up a valuable prefatory note. (Sixty- 
four pages, 84%” x 11”.) Postpaid price, 25 cents. 

WORK AND PLAY IN NUMBERLAND is a seatwork book that pro- 
vides simple and attractive exercises to teach the number facts and 
processes usually given in the second grade. The book contains a 
carefully organized series of exercises to teach the one hundred addi- 
tion and one hundred subtraction combinations. Illustrative problems 
are abundant. Pictures that interpret the problems add interest. 
(Seventy-two pages, 84%" x 11".) Postpaid price, 25 cents. 

FAR AND NEAR is a workbook in home geography designed for the 
third grade. It contains richly varied exercises dealing with such top- 
ics as seasons, weather, compass directions, occupations, sources of 
food, sources of clothing, animal life, farm animals, farm products, 
building materials, contents of the pantry and of the medicine cabinet, 
transportation, communication, and invention. The lessons as pre- 
sented are —T within the grasp of third grade children, (Seventy- 
two pages, 84%” x 11”.) Postpaid price, 25 cents. 


WORK BOOKS FOR A CONTINUOUS PROGRAM 


SEAT WORK ENGLISH—LANGUAGE HELPS 

PRI SEATWORE f beginning classes. SECOND GRADE LANGUAGE HELPS 

og 8 x 11. rice © copy Se. Ane = “p75 — + 64 pages. 
IRST GRADE eEAT WORK FOR SILENT ce BO) 

. READING. Prepared for First A, Size Tene mie | Lanquaes NELPS FOR 


7 by 11, 48 pages. Price a copy 200 post- EN EN rice 


paid. -y a y 260 —— 

SECOND enans SEAT WORK FOR S&I- FOURTH GRADE LANGUAGE HELPS 
LENT READING. In two parts. Part I. FOR TTEN ENGLISH. 64 pages. 
Second B; Part II, Second A, Size 7 by Price a a 26c pustpaid. 


1 pages. Price a copy 20c postpaid 
THIRD GRADE SEAT ‘WORK FOR SILENT | F!ETH GRADE LANGUAGE HELPS FOR 
EAD — Size Fd 10, 64 pages. Price 4 copy 260 postpaid. H. 
. ae py postpai 
FOURTH Mrryy SEAT WORK FOR SI- ENGLISH—THE SHARP SERIES. 
LENT READING. Size 7 by 10, 72 pages. LANGUAGE PRACTICE FOR THE THIRD 
Price a a 25c¢ > GRADE. 64 pages. Price a copy 160 


PRIMARY WORD OK. Emphasizes vo- postpaid. 
cabulary ——s, a re Size 7 by LANGUAGE PRACTICE FOR THE 
10, 64 pages. *rice a copy 26c postpaid. FOURTH GRADE. pages. oe 8 
copy 1 postpaik 
ARITHMETIC senem: aap 


onane LANGUAGE 
orampAnP ARITHMETIC DRILLS AND S. For Fifth Grade, 64 pages; size 


. Introductory Book for Second Grade. Hy - 9. Price a copy 160 postpaid. 

120 1 AL, Price a copy 25¢ postpaid. CHARP’S LANGUAGE DRILLS AND 
STANDARD ARITHMETIC DRILLS AND TESTS. For Sixth Grade pages; 
TESTS. Books I to VI for Grades Three size 6 by 9. Price a copy 160 a 

ae See eee SHARP'S ENGLISH EXERCISES, For Ser- 
PRACTICAL PROBLEMS IN ARITHME- = ol “—- Pe — of 
. nis series presents 1 subdjec 
through problems of human interest. me onan? See ExGpoens. For 





book for each grade from third to eighth. ges; T by 1 
Price of each, f Oc postpaid. a copy 30c we 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVENUE . oe ST. LOUIS, MO. 





































































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Plan to use these pictures in September and all through 
the school year as aids in teaching Language, History, 


Literature, Geography and Picture Study. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 


3x3. 


For 50 or more, 
Send 50 cents for 50 Art Sub- 


jects, or 50 for Children. 








Large Pictures for Framing. 


Artotypes 


Size 22 x 28 inches, 
margin. 
$1.25 for one, 


Lark by Breton. 


including 


$1.00 each for two or more; 
Send $2.00 for the 
picture shown here and Song of the 


the 











| Catalogue (15 cents) 


50 Art Subjects, size 3 x 3% 


cuT Our An AND USE THIS COUPON IN ORDERING IF YOU PREFER, ‘PUT AN X BESIDE THE ARTICLES YOU WANT. 


Age of Innocence 


(50 cents) (] 25 Historical, size 514 x 8 (50 cents) 


} 50 for Children, size 3 x 34% (50 cents) 


[ } 25 Art Subjects, size 5% x 8 (50 cents) 


Name 


TWO CENT SIZE. 


5% x8. For 25 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 Art Sub- 
jects, or 25 Historical. 








Catalogues 


Every classroom should have one 
of these 64-page Catalogues listing 
2250 pictures. It also has 1600 clear 
miniature illustrations and costs only 
15 cents in coin or stamps. 








The [Ye roy Pictures © sox 13, Malden, Mass. a 


Amount enclosed $. 


. State 




















OWEN CATALOGUE FREE 


We want every teacher to have a copy of our complete catalogue which 
fully describes all of our publications for teachers and schools, including: 


Helpful Books for Teachers; 
ture Study Material; 
Arithmetic, 
Readers; 


Spelling, 


Annotated Classics; 


Entertainment Books; 
Language 


Foster Pattern Books; Pictures and Pic- 
Song Books; Poem Books; 
and Reading Helps; Supplementary 
Graded School Libraries; Award Cards 


and Certificates; School Souvenirs, etc. 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF THIS CATALOGUE TODAY—give 


complete address; a postcard will do. 


Also send names and addresses 


of any of your teacher friends who would like catalogues. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 




















TWO VALUABLE 
SONG BOOKS 


101 Best Songs 


For Upper Grades and High 
_ Schools 


The most popular School Song Book 
on the market! Songs for every 


occasion — selected by a foremost 
authority on public school music. 
9,000,000 copies have already been 
sold—thousands of schools use it. 


Everyday Song Book 
For Primaryand Lower Grades 
Every teacher of younger children 
will find this book indispensable. 
Its 200 simple melodies, carefully 
graded, give the child a correct 


EACH IN 
100 LOTS 


f o. b., Chicago 
10c a single copy, 

‘ prepaid. 
= $1.00 a dozen, prepaid. 





musical foundation. Lower grades 
need this book! 


Save ®DO on 
ANNIVERSARY 


CABLE MIDGET! 


To mark our 50th Anniversary, 
we present an Anniversary 


MODEL 





The free sample offer is only 
until October Ist. Send for your 
free copies NOW, 

— eee a 

THE CABLE COMPANY 

1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago 

(0 Send free sample copy of : 


fl “101 Best Songs” 
“Everyday Song Book” 





( Ship the following books and bill 


Model of the leader among School Pianos me later 


—at a new low price! Check coupon for 
descriptive literature and 


terms to schools and teachers. 


special low 


.copies “101 Best Songs” 
_copies “Everyday Song Book” 


Tue Caste Company 


BOOK DIVISION 


57 B. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Iil, 


(C Please send details about your special 
offer on the Anniversary Midget. 








“Science and Religion as They 
Look to a Layman” 
The author of this book, Dr. Jonathan 


Rigdon, is president-emeritus of Central 
Normal College in Indiana. For all of 
his active life as an educator, he has been 
in close contact with young people, and 
with older people who had quite a differ- 
ent viewpoint. He himself has very evi- 
dently remained youthful in mind, able 
to accept new truth wherever and how- 
ever it appears. But because of his 
broad sympathies and tolerance, Dr. Rig- 
don is able to present fairly the point 
of view of those who would disagree 
with him. He is especially interested in 
offering young people of college age a 
basis upon which they may stand, with- 
out sacrifice of either religion or science. 
The appeal of the book, however, should 
be much wider. So clearly is it written, 
so persuasively convincing the style, that 
one knows it is the product of a finely 
disciplined as well as a deeply sincere 
mind. “Science and Religion” is pub- 
lished by Indiana Publishing Company, 
Danville, Ind. 


vtnadbiiimiandn 

“Feeding the Child for Health” is now 
in its 4th revised edition. This little 
manual is used extensively by persons 
concerned with the nutrition of chil- 
dren of school and pre-school age, and is 
furnished in limited quantities to such 
persons. It includes a section on the 
part that diet plays in development of 
teeth and bones, based on the vitamin 
and dental research work of three spe- 
cial investigators, whose detailed studies 
have been published i in separate reprints. 
The booklet contains menus and recipes 
for suitable diet. Requests for it should 
be addressed to California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Los Angeles, Calif. 

sunimatiinimaes 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces open competitive ex- 
aminations for teachers of secondary 
English and normal school demonstra- 
tion teachers. Applications for these 
positions will be rated as received until 
further notice. The examinations are 
to fill vacancies in the Philippine Serv- 
ice. Full information may be obtained 
from the United States Civil Service 
Commission at Washington, D, C. 











September 1936 


The GOLDEN BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


“The Best All-round Song Book” 





~ ao 














202 ‘iin one BOOK For ont 20¢ 


Lower Prices in Quantities—See Below 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is: 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing. It 
contains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a con- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs 
and an unusually large and desirable col- 
lection of songs for Christmas. Therear 
also a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
altogether it will meet every need. 


128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from newly 
engraved plates on a good quality of paper, ani 
attractively bound in covers made from “roy 
stock” which is very tough and durable. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Price 20 cents a copy. 12 or more copies, |i 
cents a copy, postpaid. Special rate on orden 
for a full hundred copies or more ordered « 
one time, shipped to one address, $13.04 
hundred, transportation payable by purchase. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 


Abide With Me Largo 

Alqiette ast Rose of Summer 
Ame rica szaugh Provoker, A 
America the Beautiful vead, Kindly Light 
Annie Laurie zigitly Row 

Anvil Chorus Little Bo-Peep 

Auld Lang Syne Little Man, A 

Baal Baa! Black Sheep Loch Lomond 
are , of the Re- Long Trail, The 


Blue aicits of Scotland 

Broom, The (heuna) 

Bull Dog, 

Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 

Cradle Song—Brahms 

Darling Nelly Gray Mummy Song, The 

Deck the Hall My Bonnie 

Dixie [ Thine Eyes My Faith Looks 

Drink to Me Only With My Old Kentucky Hone 

Farmer, The Nearer, My God, 10 

Farmyard, The O Little Town of Be ¥ 

First Noel, The lehem 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton QO Me! O i A (A Tow 

Gaily the Troubadour Old Black 

Go Down, Mose Old Folks at_ Home a 

God Be ‘With You Till Old Oaken Bucket, Hi 
We Meet Again Onward, Christian 

God Bless Our Native diers 


Land Perfect Da 
Good. "Night (Round) 


eee 


an, O45 «<t ae Gee ee 


i 


= 
ae 2. 





— ~ gree Hyma 
MacDonald's Farm 
March of Men of Hare 
Marseillaise Hymn 
Merrily, Merrily (Bom 
Michigan, My 
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Reuben a | Rachel 

Good Night, Ladies Robin Adair 

Graduation "Song Robin Redbesett d 

Gymnastic Relief, A Rocked in the Cradle 

Hail to the Chief the Deep Bou V, 

= The Herald Apap Scotland's 0) 
Sin {Tara's Halls (Round) 















































Harp “That Once Thro’ Silent Night an 
Holy, Holy, Holy Smiles 
Home, Sweet_ Home Solomon Levi Te N 
How Can Leave Thee Spanish Cavalier, The!’ i 
How D’Ye Do Star Spangl ‘ tx 
Tllinois Sweet and 7 
Indian Lullaby Swing Low, § 
In the Gloaming There's Music i N 
It came pea the Mid- ne Tash 
nig ear acan nal i 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul We Three Kiaé Aby 
Jingle Bells Orient Are low R 
Jolly Old St. Nicholas When the Ss | 
Joy to the World Honswssd r von 
are oe - w a Ly t 
Kathleen Mavourneen 
Keep the Home Fires W bile Ship her Wi G; 
Burning Their Flocks Nig CI 
Keller's American, Hymn Work, for 
Killarney Coming 7 
2 
—and 102 other songs just as good a 
Send today for as many ages of Yau 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs * @ fF 
ill aT it bs 
need for your school. You wi tl 
biggest value ever offered in a somé fe 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPA 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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‘New Health Material 


The Health Education Material here illustrated and described is 
typical of the wide range of valuable and helpful posters, plays, 
booklets, handwork, stories, motion pictures and project matter for 
every school grade, now available through the National Dairy Council 





THE New Books 


The publishers of the books listed below 
yill be glad to supply them to our read- 
asat the prices quoted, or to furnish any 
ditional information regarding them. 


ReseaRCH METHODS AND TEACHERS’ 
ProsLeMS. A Manual for Systemat- 
ic Studies of Classroom Procedure. By 
Douglas Waples, Ph.D., Professor of 
Educational Method, Graduate Li- S 


me 
- 
3 
fe 


© RIGHT FOOD 


HELPS TO BUILD 
STRONG 


B14—Explorers of the Air Leaflet 


Eight pages. Brown on cream stock. 8x11 inches. Price: 


oe me < } 
¢ ¥ 
Sa } EX PLORERS | Single, 4c; 20 to 100, 3c each; 100 or more, .027 each. 


> Ss | 


—4 - 








School, University of Chicago BODIES. 
od Ralph W. Tyler Ph.D. Anos Brweceey 7 Se x OF Tre oy A talk for intermediate grades for which a follow-up leaflet is 
ate Professor of Education Ohio Fm. 1 provided. The story recounts incidents in the lives of Rear Admiral 
. . : q bf d * m . . . 
State University. Cloth. 676pp. A46—Food and Rest | Richard E. Byrd, Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh and Amelia Earhart, 
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3.50. The Macmillan Company, Twin Posters (1) Right food = o) “a 
New York. poster, green and orange on - < a? MILK LESSON 1. B7—Milk Lesson 
4 Work Book FoR PRINCIPALS AND white; (2) Rest poster, blue a Mae ee. Four lesson sheets in black and white, 
Supervisors. By Robert Hill Lane, and black on white. Size: Pan Ts benone 6 x 9 inches. Price: Single, 3c each; 20 to 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 1214 x 18 inches. Price per set, ae pee 100, .007 each; 100 lots or more, .006 each. 
Los Angeles, California. Paper. 271 pp. 10c; 20 to 100 sets, 7c per set. —— Series of four reading lessons for use in 
1.00. The Macmillan Company, Colorful twin posters for intermediate grades. Right py Americanization classes and the first two 
ae New York. food poster shows child pouring a glass of milk for st grades. 
——<J J ixmopuction To THE Stupy or Hu- playmate. Rest poster pictures slumbering girl with son owe — B8—Do I Need Milk? 
ONGS MAN CHARACTER. By Rev. John M. windows open wide to furnish plenty of fresh air. a ° ee ! 
ONLY 2 Wolfe, Ph.D., Superintendent of Dio- “se Four page leaflet. Black and white. 
a. th. Size 5% 8% inch Price: Si 
-See Below § “40 Schools, Dubuque, Iowa. Clo _ , : - ize 5% x 8% inches. Price: Single, 3c 
Sosa i MIpp. Benziger Brothers, New Bi—Health Habits (Revised) each; 20 to 100, .012 each; 100 or 
; of al kinds York. 84 pages. Black and white. 8 x 12 inches. Price: more, Ic each. 
Pr “ THE Rapio AMATEUR’S HANDBOOK. Single, $1.00—20 to 100, .90 each—100 or more, .85 Reports of feeding experiment 
inspirational Revised and reset. By A. Frederick each. with illustrations showing the essen- 
sions, an eH Collins, Historian of Wireless, 1901- This hand book for teachers contains suggested tial place of milk in the diet. Adapt- 
an aye 1910; Author of “Wireless Teleg- lessons based on the eight health rules. The lessons can ed into suitable lesson for teaching 
esirable col maphy,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth. be used as the basis of a health program, or any lesson value of milk to school children 
Ss. bey we PP. $2.00. Thomas Y. Crowell may be used separately to supplement a program : 
‘lls, so th) Company, New York. already in operation. There are patterns for hand Mail coupon below for your copy of 
y need. ReapING ACTIVITIES IN THE PRIMARY work, projects and other supplementary material in shenet"Viadih E aetation Material" 
ed from new # Grapes. By Grace E. Storm, Assist- the form of stories and plays. Dairy Council pamphlets 
, of paper, ant . 2 ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee i) 
de from “re ant Professor of Kindergarten and which are especially adapted and helpful in school work, 
durable. , : : , < : f ial which : National Dairy Council, 
Primary Education, University of are included in the set of material which accompanies Dept. N.I.—221 N. La Salle St. 
ICES Chicago, and Nila B. Smith, Super- Health Habits. Chicago, Ill. 
—_ ome "visor of Research, Detroit Public Gentlenen— a tli tic taa s . 
rdered Schools, . Cloth. 384pp. . am interested in Teaching Aids for Healt ucation Programs. 
ress, SLM t a “wager y — >84PP C40—Miss Muffet's Court Please send me material indicated below: — 
by purchase. $2.00. Ginn and Company, Boston. . a gpl i “ (Quentity) (Quantity) 
> 16 characters—leading role teacher or older venti 
Included bar THEN AnD Now. By Ida Belle > pe ‘res 20 er tdi Psd 25c .... A-46, Food and Rest .. ,.B14, Explorers of the Air 
, lacey, Supervising Agent, Primary| Pupil. Requi aengss _...B1, | Health Habits ....BT, | Milk Lesson 


se of Summer 


Grades, Connecticut State Board of 


A charming Mother Goose playlet with simple 


....C40, Miss Muffet's Court ....B8, Dol Need Milk? 

















































dy Lh Education. Drawings by Eleanor dance and songs for children of the lower grades. (] Please send me FREE complete catalog of "Health Education Material”, 
Peep =n a — i a I ics c boven vin coined nnideegeadeen eee ae ane 
mond acmillan Company, New York. 

al e Your LANGUAGE. By E. C. Cline, NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL PRG ard oie oineaare cen Mes teeee RE ened Ene 
"eeatte time ff Ftincipal of Morton Senior High| DeptN.I. 221 .N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Wt... sasanhaaxeaieeaall STATE 

ald’ Fe? yi School, Richmond, Indiana. _ Illus- 

‘Sire (am “ated. Cloth. 263pp. $1.20. D. 
» aon, en Appleton and Company, New York. THE NEW 
nie ays eo HE STIR OF Nature. A Book for 

OPE Wis Hr Coe, Aner Cane WIDE AWAKE 
gs : tam H. Carr, Assistant Curator 
0 My! (A™ Hof Education in the American Mu- READERS 
ks at ee tem UM of Natural History. Fore- 
, Christits “HE word by Clyde Fisher, Ph.D., LL.D. 

and Rachel srg by Thomas W. Voter. 

Adair h. 7 . 

Reedbive cre @ Versit ate —_ ~— ™ All forms of Projection Apparatus 

Deep .,. par ce Say See : for the class room for Visual 
I ty / OMEN AND ATHLETICS. Compiled Instruction. 

Night = Edited by the Women’s Division, Assembly school singing 
m Levi ational A t Athletic Federa- promotes an atmosphe 
" cavali The (™ mateur for better study. 
Shang ec - New York City. Paper. 104pp. BESELER 
‘Tow, Sweet OO 7S, A. : : host of teachers be- 
— a. Educational Slides Sin Save tant ocnet ty nareed ad 
Chair, ' Child thusiasti bout this marvelous 
nree Kinet! DVENTURES IN STORYLAND. A Second Art Appreciation cutiuiane of tonlin seta, They love songs of 
me TS wallet’ By Frances Lilian Taylor, . human interest, sacred, folklore and patriotism Sour csnentiaishave been cascially chesrvekh 
peward Fy ya Princ; os Latest Subjects which it contains, Also Stunt and Pep Songs. , 
100 ipal Teachers’ Training School, Rounds, Negro Spirituals, Christmas Carols, ete. 224 Child Interest 
"She hers Wi bur inoi d b . numbers with simple, authentic musical arrange- Careful and Even Grading 
st g, Illinois. Illustrated by h 
ir Fiocks Nigh * Clara m Architecture ments, words and music complete. Ab ee of Reading-Matter 
for the Atwood Fitts. Cloth. 192pp. Ancient— Middlea e undan ‘ ; . 
sity 7c Bec i g Mail 15 cents for an examina- Non-duplication of Material 
. good kley-Cardy Company, Chi- Renaissance, etc. tion copy. You will then decide The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 cents; Primer, 
“ee of ae to poses this book for your 65 cents ; First pene 7 conte, Secead, Reader, 
y cans wm “® OnE-Act Prays. Edited with a aati ine astienh. 70 cents; Reeder, 75 conte; : 
TiO Ulead. “cloth loge. $200, || CHAS. BESELER COMPANY, || guseenaee case LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
in a . oth. pp- -00. i es Sa 34B Street, Boston 
iG compat Nanel French, 25 West 45th Street, 131 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. || 721-B.ArchSt., Philadelphia, Pa. ee ad eet» ney 
ork, 

N.Y. tk 




















Add ZEST 
to HEALTH 
TEACHING 





“Keep them interested and you 
won't have any discipline prob- 
lems” is good sound advice. But 
in teaching health it requires a 
lot of live supplementary material 
to keep interest going day after 
day. Let HYGEIA, the health 
magazine, supply this material for 
you—miaterial adaptable for mo- 
tivating not only a health class 
but also history, English, gram- 
mar, home economics, art, etc. 


Start NOW 


with the 


Special SCHOOL NUMBER 
of HYGEIA 


This Special Issue of HYGEIA 
is a veritable treasure house of 
material for all phases of health 
teaching or health guidance. 
Typical articles are: “Teaching 
Health to 10,000 Children”; 
“School Shower Baths”; “Chil- 
drens’ Colds”; “Physical Defects 
and Character” (Deafness); 
“Squire Tommy” (A Children’s 
Story); “The Dutchess of Trent,” 
(A Children’s Play). A very 
special feature is a selection of 
Brazilian health posters, repro- 
duced in full colors and exceed- 
ingly valuable in poster work. 


Every Month 
“Health and the School” 


by Dr. J. Mace Andress 


Here is a regular department 
bringing to teachers helpful sug- 
gestions, new ideas and new 
methods as developed and ob- 
served by Dr. Andress, known 
throughout the country for his 
textbooks on health. Each issue 
also carries attractive health 
stories, plays and rhymes for 
children. Other features are 
Questions and Answers, Health 
News, and Reviews of New 
Books on Health. 


$32 $5.2 


FOR FOR 
ONE YEAR TWO YEARS 


Each month HYGEIA will come 
to you with its wealth of health 
material. Just a few good help- 
ful ideas for enlivening your 
teaching will more than compen- 
sate for the cost of a full year’s 
subscription, Use this coupon, 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION NLS 
535 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


Enclosed is remittance for $................. for 
which please enter my subscription to 
HYGBRIA for .................... year, beginning 
with the Special School Number for 
September. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


THE New Books 
(Continued ) 


A Gumwe For Practice IN GRADING 
WITH THE AMERICAN HANDWRITING 
Scace. By Paul V. West, Ph.D., As- 
sociate Professor of Education, New 
York University. Paper. 8pp. The 





A. N. Palmer Company, New York. 

THe Last Mune. A Play in Three 
Acts. By John Wexley. Preface by 
Lewis E. Lawes, Warden of Sing Sing 
Prison. Cloth. 140pp. Samuel 
French, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York. 

MaNuAL AND Exercise Book FOR 
First YEAR CoLLeGce ENGLIsH. By 
Vincil C. Coulter, Professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Wyoming, and 
Lois Law, Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Wyoming. Pa- 
per. 115pp. $1.00. The Ronald 
Press Company, New York. 

A Macic Wortp. An Anthology of 
Poetry with Lessons in Poetry. By 





Margery Gordon, High School of | 


Commerce, New York, and Marie B. 
King, Julia Richman High School, 
New York. Decorations by Decie 
Merwin. Cloth. 409pp. $1.20. D. 
Appleton and Company, New York. 

INDIvipbUAL Lessons IN History. By 
James E. McDade, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Chicago, and Isa- 
belle Long, formerly Critic Teacher, 
Superior State Normal School. Les- 
sons in groups of six, each group 
dealing with one phase or period. 
Paper. The Plymouth Press, Chi- 
cago. 


|Peter Makes Goop, AND STORIES OF 





OrHerR Docs. By Gertrude Thomas. 
Twenty Full-Page Illustrations by 
Dorothy Saunders, Cloth. 187pp. 
75c. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Puppet PLays ror CHILDREN. Five 
Little Plays for Marionettes; Puppets 
and Shadows and How to Give Them. 
By Florence McClurg Everson, 
Teacher of English, Cleveland Public 
Schools. Thirty Drawings and Pho- 
tographs of the Scenes. Cloth. 
118pp. $1.00. Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

THe Marywoop Reapers. By Sister 
Mary Estelle of the Sisters of the 
Order of Saint Dominic, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan. Cloth. Tom and 
Ruth—Pre-Primer: Illustrated (in 
color) by Corinne Pauli Waterall, 
44pp., 28c.; Tom and Ruth Stories 
—Primer: Illustrated (in color) by 
Corinne Pauli Waterall, 121pp., 60c.; 
Friends of Ours—First Reader: Il- 
lustrated (in color) by Charlotte 
Becker, 138pp., 64c. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

SANGREN INFORMATION TESTS FOR 
YounGc CHILDREN. Examination 
Manual. By Paul V. Sangren, Ph.D., 
Director of Educational Measure- 
ment and Research, Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan. Cloth. Illustrated. 32pp. 
World Book Company, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 

DeatH Takes a Hoxtway. A Comedy 
in Three Acts. By Walter Ferris. 
Cloth, 15Spp. $2.00. Samuel 
French, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York. 

| Track AND FiretD ror WoMEN. By 
Alice W. Frymir, Author of “Basket 
Ball for Women.” Illustrated. Cloth. 
215pp. $2.00. A. S. Barnes and 





Company, New York, 
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MODERN 
EDUCATION 


in Extra Curricular Activities 


00 
A BOOK 
Extra Curricular Library 


consists of a series of individual volumes 4. NOW READY 


treating a specific subject in the field of 





The 


extra curricular activities. Each volume Financing Extra Curricu- 
is written by an author best qualified and lar Activities—Meyer & 
equipped to cover the subject. The series Eddleman 

is published under the able editorial super- Thrift Through Education 
vision of Harold D. Meyer, author of the —Murphey 

“Hand Book of Extra Curricular Activities,” Commencement—Jones 
which has been generally accepted as the Student Publications — 
best single volume yet published. Wells and McCalister 


. Organization and Admin- 
Ten volumes are ready for delivery and istration of Extra Cur- 


others in preparation are: School Clubs, ricular Activities—Mil- 
Safety Education, Class Organization Pro- lard 
grams, Appreciation Centers, Vocational 


Guidance, Girls’ Activities, and others. Home Rooms—Evans and 


Hallman 
Each volume contains about one Assembly P rogram s— 
hundred and fifty pages Tbe ae, Wagner 


in tia Point Syeteme and Award 


SPECIAL: I the complet ‘ Intramural Athletics and 
r 1 lelivered as pub- saanat 
lished, a apestal rate is made. Cir. Play Days Draper and 
cular giving Table of Contents, Smith 
and special offer sent on request. Student Participation in 
School Government — 
A. S. BARNES & CO. + Vineyard and Poole. 
67 WEST 44th STREET 
NEW YORK. 


Ghe EXCELSIOR LITERATURE SERIES of 


Annotated English Classics 
and Supplementary Readers 


FOR USE IN UPPER GRADES AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


ais series is made up principally of standard classics in general use in the schools. They ar 
carefully edited by experienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated. Biographical 
sketches, questions, outlines for study, etc., are included, as indicated. The list also includes other 
books specially prepared for school reading and study. Well printed on good paper—bound in 
heavy paper covers—moderate in price. When ordering, give name and number of each book & 
sired and mention Excelsior Literature Series. The prepaid price is given after each book. 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected. Biographical | Message to Garcia, A, and Other Inspirational 8» 
sketch, notes and outlines. The selections include yw No. 61. Introduction and notes by Edwul 
gue aie io Bere a. _ Ra 2 Boones . Parker. 16¢ 
the Ge ews from Ghent x. Incident o e 
French Camp, The Lost Leader, Pheidippides, and saiton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. ste 


SPECIAL: If the complete library 





























Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited 
others. 16¢ Lauron Hooper. ‘Thomas C. Blaisdell 


es 4, | 


=2> 
g 








Christmas Carol, A. Wo. 19. Dickens. Introduction Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, Dts 
and notes. 18c. | questions for study, comments, vocabulary. 1%. 







Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 3. Long- | Poe's Tales. No. 58. Selected. t 
fellow. Introduction and notes. 18c. ” motes G oY Baward A. ao et —— 
» 20. ” 
Cricket on the Hearth, The. Wo. 21. Dickens. > tt El Tt ie 
Notes and biographical sketch.  18c. The Purloined Letter, leonora, re 















































House of Usher, The feveuin, and A 
Democracy and the War. Wo. 67. Seventeen of the into the Maelstrom. 
notable addresses of President Wilson are ener Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. Biographical skete! 
together with Lloyd, George's address on he | notes, questions for study on each chapter, crite! 
Meaning of America’s afzonee into the Wer” comments and bibliography. The most 
and Franklin K. Lane’s “Why We Are Fighting | edition published for class study. ted by 
Germany.’ Introduction and notes. 24. | R. Wilson, State Normal College we! bw 





Enoch Arden. No. 7%. Tennyson. Biographical) Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 9% 

sketch, introduction, notes, questions. 16c. | Sketch Book, The. Wo. 39. Irving. e Intradu 
Evangeline, No. 1. Longfellow. Biographical intro-, Pd notes by Edward A. Pa ark poriuding B 
Pa te i RE |e i aia wh ae Me 

» . 23. Inez cFee. 
. Sohrab and Rustum. 45. Arnold 

tales retold for young people. 166. ical sketch, on notes, outlines. An 
Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Hawthorne. Bi- tains The Forsaken Merman, Rugby Cha 

epepnien) sketch, inteeGustion, notes, story analy- Dependence and others. Bc. 

8, questions. Some Water Birds. No. 26. Ince N. MeFee. 
Hiawatha. No. 27. ggntiien. Introduction, notes, scription and stories. 


and vocabulary. Treasure Island. No. 69. , Ea 































































dylis of the King. Wo. 31. Tennyson. (The Com- pecially for school use. Biographical in 
ing of Arthur, “Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and explanatory notes, questions for stud se. 
E laine, _ Passin [= Ane) me Wo by Cyrus composition subjects. Illustrated. 5 
aauron Hooper. omas C aisdell, Supervisin Yowell. 
Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 6. 



































questions, critical cc and vo- ographical sketch, notes, questions. 16¢. 

pene 24. rv Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 18. Selected. Bion 
Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. Contains ical sketch and notes. 165¢. 

map, hh = J sketch, the reign and character 

of James V —_ “Tales of a Grandfather,”’ pro- SHAKESPEARE 

nouncing vocabulary and comprehensive notes by | gs you Like It. No. Introduction, 

Barbara A. Macleod. 30c. uestions by Thomas é Biaisdell. Slippery ioe 
a Debates, The. No. 83. This tate Normal School, and Ernest _C. Noyes C4 

 & f es practically entire the principal ad- ant Supt. of Schools, Allegheny County, 

resses rom 





ese famous debates Edited, with trod 
introduction and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, Memes. We. @. Bas ey potes ant aes 
President Pennsylvania State College. 2 , * High School, Detroit, Mich. P 
LNerature of the Bible. No. 37. Matthias R. Hei- Jull i notes 
us Caesar. No. 41. Introduction, 
tig. a bi. = of the Bible from the —= a, nar aan o 
Man Without a Country, The. Wo. 65. Hale. Bio- | Macbet a, --- 
graphical sketch historical introduction and_ex- tions by Thomas C. Blaisdell 240. Introdeegs 










































planatory notes by Horace G. Brown, State Nor- | Merchant of Venice, The. Wo. 45. 
mal School, Worcester, Mass. 165c. notes and questions by Thomas C. "Blaisdell. * 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, 8! 
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ments and Examination 


These new type standard tests will 
save you time, effort, and money. 


Tyrrell’s History Exercises 
Forty-eight true-false, comple- 
tion, and recognition exercises on 
American History for the 6th, 7th 
and 8th grades. 
Complete Specimen 75c 
Tyrrell’s Geography Exercises 
Fifteen completion type tests as 
follows: 
Northeastern States 
North Central States 
3 Southern States 
4, Western States 
5. The United States 
6. Possessions of the U. S. 
". Northern Countries of N. A. 
8. Southern Countries of N. A. 
9, North America as a Whole 
10. South America as a Whole 
11. India, China, Japan 
12, Asia as a Whole 
13. Australia, N. Z. & Islands 
14, Africa as a Whole 
15. Europe as a Whole 
Complete Specimen Set 25c 


Eaton Diagnostic—Accomplishment 
Tests in English. 
Twenty-two tests on the funda- 
mentals of English Grammar. 
Complete Specimen Set 40c 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 
219 Walker Bldg., 












Now every sc ol 
.,, teacher can easily and 
quickly organize a rhythm band. 
Give your pupils the benefit of 
this fundamental musical training. 
It increases interest in all class- 
room activities. 
We give you com- 
plete details of 


How to 
i Organize 


FREE 
LUDWIG & LUDWIG 


#9 Ludwig Bldg., 1611-27 N. Lincoln St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Simple and success- 
ful plan fully ex- 
plained in this book. 
Send now for your 
copy, no obligation. 


es 


aN 


G NEW PACKET 
19 HELPFUL MAPS 


r 50c value. Many fully colored 
maps. Handsome folio size 9 x 11 inches. 
very teacher needs one. Mail the cou- 
bon TODAY! 
_ — m4 
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RENOYER GEPPERT CO. 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


me your FREE 


enclose 102 Packet of Maps. I 


to cover mailing. 





School. Pos. 
City, es mm 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


THe Goap or Gotp. By H. Morgan 
Ruth. Cloth. 321pp. $2.00. The 
Penn Publishing Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

THe Work-Pray Books. By Arthur 
I. Gates and Miriam Blanton Huber. 
Cloth. Primer: Illustrated (in col- 
or) by Beatrice Edgerly, 133pp., 
60c.; First Reader: Illustrated (in 
color) by A. Gladys Peck, 185pp., 
64c.; Second Reader: Illustrated (in 
color) by Kate Seredy, 238pp., 68c.; 
Third Reader: Illustrated (in color) 
by George M. Richards, 320pp., 72c. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

A MaNuAL To ACCOMPANY AMERICAN 
History. By Thomas M. Marshall, 
Professor of History, Washington 
University, St. Louis, and Edgar B. 
Wesley, Head of Social Science De- 
partment, Senior High School, Uni- 
versity City, Missouri. Paper. 118pp. 
24c. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

A MepievaL Map or East anp WEstT. 
By Alice York. Drawn by Edy Le- 
Grand. [Illustrated in color. $2.00. 
John Day Company, Inc., New York. 

ENGLIsH PRESENT AND Past. By Janet 
Rankin Aiken, Ph.D., Instructor in 
English, Columbia University, Au- 
thor of “Why English Sounds 
Change.” With an Introduction by 
George Philip Krapp, Professor of 
English, Columbia University. Cloth. 
300pp. $3.00. The Ronald Press 
Company, New York. 

PsycHOLoGY FoR TEACHERS. By Ells- 
worth Collings, Dean of the College 
of Education, University of Okla- 
homa, and Milbourne C. Wilson, As- 
sociate Professor of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. _ Illustrated. 
Cloth. 474pp. $2.00. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 

GrRowWING STRAIGHT. A New System 
of Physical Education with Mental 
Control: As Practiced by the North 
American Indians. By Maud Smith 
Williams. Illustrated by the Author. 
Cloth. 146pp. $2.00. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
PEopLE AND Nation. (“The Tryon 
and Lingley History Series.”) By 
Mary G. Kelty, formerly Supervisor 
of History and the Social Studies in 
the Training Department, State 
Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Illustrated (partly in color). Cloth. 
574pp. $1.20. Ginn and Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

THE CHILD FROM ONE To Six. Psy- 
chology for Parents. By Ada Hart 
Arlitt, Ph.D., Professor of Child 
Care and Training, University of 


Cincinnati. Introduction by Flora 
M. Thurston. Illustrated. Cloth. 
208pp. $2.00. McGraw-Hill Book 


Company, Inc., New York. 

Light Opera PRODUCTION. For 
School and Community. By Gwynne 
Burrows. Illustrated. Cloth. 87pp. 
Theodore Presser Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Goop GaMEs For Boys AND Girts. By 
Jean Hosford Fretwell, Instructor in 
Physical Education and in Scouting 
and Recreational Leadership, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
Summer Sessions. Introduction by 
Jesse F. Williams, Head of Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
Illustrated by Keith Ward. Cloth. 
160pp. $2.00. Rand McNally and 
Company, Chicago. 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 
Easily 


RAISE MONEY ‘2s 


ADPENCO SCHOOL PENCILS 


You and your pupils can raise funds quickly and easily for your school with 
ADPENCO School name pencils. It requires no capital, it is easy, quick and sure, 
lots of fun and good experience. We stamp the name of your school fund in gilt 
on these superior quality ADPENCO Pencils. Highest grade at lowest cost. These 
pencils will work with you and for you in raising needed funds for flags, pictures, 
pencil sharpeners, hectographs, phonographs, radio, encyclopaedia, etc. 

You can beautify your schoolrooms or put in that long needed 
lunchroom or playground equipment. These pencils sell quickly 
because they are the very best No. 2 lead, hexagon shape, 

long gilt tips, red rubber erasers, assorted colors in th 
rich enamel finishes. A real buy at the right < 
price! Send us $4.25 today and let us a «ii 
know which one of the four premiums 








<E ‘ =” 
below you would like to have as - - 
a free gift. ent 
ne. = 
- of one Bd enc oo 
nam = 7 
a = 60.2 PENCILS 








‘ 
¥ 


Send your order today with your check or money order. Be careful to print the name 
which you wish stamped on the pencils so that we can imprint it accurately and 
without error. We must limit the number of characters to 35. We will be glad to 
quote you a special, low price on orders of more than one gross. 


$4.25 Brings One Gross of Fund Pencils 


and Your Choice of These Premiums: 


Five foot Ameri- 





Large size auto- 


can Flag made of matic pencil 
fine quality fast sharpener, A 
color flag cloth, real necessity for 
stripes securely every school and 
sewed An ex- ideal for sharp- 
cellent flag for ening your AD- 


school building or 
class room and one 
which your pupils 
will feel proud to 
have earned. 


PENCO Superior 
quality pencils. 








Get your Weather 
Prophet to be pre- 
pared for Rain or 
Shine. Made _ in 
America on strictly 
scientific principles. 


Glass Flower Hold- 


er. Here is some- Surprisingly __reli- 
thing unique for able a nat 

er conditions. n 
your classroom, A ideal Gift. When 


lovely spherical 
Unica glass flower 
bowl, which is a real 
achievement in the 
field of artistic en- 
deavor. You place a 
twig or flower in the 
bowl and your pu- 
pils watch it grow. 


the weather is to be 
fine the two chil- 
dren will come out; 
when stormy weath- 
er is approaching, 
the witch will come out from 8 to 24 
ahead of rain or snow. 


hours 
The house is made of 
hardwood, in Swiss cottage style, and is dec- 





orated as in the picture, with thermometer, 
elk’s head, bird house and bird. 


Please remember that your choice of any of the above premiums will be sent to you 


along with the pencils. Your pupils can easily sell these pencils at 5c each, giving 
you a clear profit of $2.95 to be applied to your school fund. 


A Special Premium of Quality 
Pearls to All Who Order from 
this Advertisement 
(Mention the September Issue of Normal Instructor) 


With each sale of one gross or more we will send to you along with the pencils and 
any one of the above premiums a free set of high grade pearls. You may keep 
these for yourself, 


Order Your Christmas 
Name Pencils 


Oe 
<e 6, 
4 


| 


: 


6a EOOOCO0LeN«S | 












mt Mt 





ADPENCO Christmas pencil sets are different. They are known for their lasting im- 
pressions. Set of three pencils in Floral or Holly box 25c. 10 or more sets I5e per 
set. Please print your list plainly. Send for free circular illustrating our sets. 


ADVERTISING PENCIL CO., 


Walbrook Station 
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Prove to yourself— 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


at our expense... 


Good pens help your work! 


You who are really working to im- 
















prove your pupils’ handwriting know 
this: Anything that really helps is 
worth trying. 

Pens often get overlooked. But 
they can help—tremendously—if 
they’re smooth, unvarying, faultless. 
Esterbrook pens are. Esterbrook 
pens help. 

We'll risk our own money to prove 
it to you teachers. Send us a postal 
asking for free samples. (Please give 
your position as well as your name 
and address.) Try these samples. 
Then you'll be able to suggest a real 
help for every child. 

&STERBROOK PEN No. 556 is helping thou- 


sands of teachers and supervisors, every- 
where, to secure good handwriting. 


EsTersroox Pen Co., 68 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 











NaTIONS AS NEIGHBORS. 


New Ptays 








through 





“‘My Progress Books in Reading” 


Provide convenient, purposeful 
seat work that—is full of interest 
and pedagogically sound—builds 
high abilities to comprehend and 
retain what is read—prevents fail- 
ures by diagnosing individual diffi- 
culties in time to permit effective 
remedial teaching. 

Beginners (Grade 1) 

No. 1 (Grade 2) 

No. 2 (Grade 3) 

Ne. 3 (Grade 4) 


“‘My Progress Books in English’’ 
Eleven Individual Work Books for Grades 3 to 8 
(One for Each Half Year) 


Built on the Contract Plan, these 
Books—overcome common errors 
of speech—build rich vocabularies 
—stimulate creative writing— 
teach writing technique—build 
literary appreciation—supply prac- 
tical score cards—provide diag- 
nosis tests for remedial teaching. 
























Grade 3.... 

Grade 4 Part 1 .....Part 2 
Grade 5 mes - coe Part 2 
Grade 6........Part 1 inate Part 2 
Grade 7........Part 1 ...Part 2 
Grade 8........ Part 1 Part 2 





Try them! 






40 S. Third Street 





More Taught in Less Time 


“MY PROGRESS BOOKS” 
The Individual Test and Study Books 





(If you do not like them you may return them. ) 
tisement. Mark on it the number of copies of each book you desire and mail to 


AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, Inc. 
Columbus, Ohio 





“My Progress Books in Arithmetic” 


Individualize Instruction—Provide 
Purposeful Seatwork — Teach, 
Practice, Test, Then Teach Again 
Just Where It Is Needed. 
Prepared by Eleanor M. Johnson, 
Asst. Supt. of Schools, Lakewood, 
Ohio, these books conform to the 
studies in relative difficulty of 
combinations, and to the recent 
survey on regradation of Arith- 
metic processes as recommended 
by the National Society for the 
Study of Education. 
we 7 ...No. 3 
..No. 2 ....No. 4 


“My Progress Books in Good Health”’ 
Build Habits of Health in Elementary Grades. 
Education’s First Purpose is a Healthy Body. 
Good health is largely a matter of 
habituated health acts. The forma- 
tion of health habits is obtained by— 
Providing for recognition of the im- 
portance of proper health acts—cre- 
ating a desire to practice good health 
acts—providing continued opportu- 
nity for the habituation of such acts. 
“My Progress Books in Good Health” 
achieve these ends. 

...No. 1 ..No. 2 

...No. 4 


...No. 5 
...No. 6 


...No. 3 
..No. 5 


Only 18c each in quantities of four or more. 








SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


FRA 


Tue Eprroriat Pace. 


Plays 


Cut out this adver- 





THE New Books 
(Continued ) 


Revised Edi- 
tion. By Leonard O. Packard, Head 
of the Department of Geography, 
Teachers College of the City of 
Boston, and Charles P. Sinnott, for- 
merly Head of the Department of 
Geography, State Normal School, 
Bridgewater, Mass. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 684pp. $1.92. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


CostuME Desicn. By Anne R. Chuse. 


Illustrated. Cloth. 64pp. $2.50. 
Bridgman Publishers, Pelham, N. Y. 


HEROES OF THE FarRTHEST NORTH AND 


FaRTHEST SoutH. By J. Kennedy 


Maclean. Revised and enlarged by 
Chelsea Fraser. 32 illustrations and 
34 maps. Cloth. 487pp. $2.00. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. 


Track ATHLETICS AND Cross Coun- 


try. A Guide for the High School 
Coach and Contestant. By Lloyd 
W. Olds, M.S., Director of Track 
Athletics and Cross Country, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Physical Education, 
Michigan State Normal 
Ypsitanti. Illustrated. Cloth. 162pp. 
$2.00. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York. 

FoR Every Day THE 
ScHOoLs CELEBRATE. Enlarged Edi- 
tion. By Minnie A. Niemeier, As- 
sistant Principal, New York City 
Public Schools. Cloth. 376pp. 
$2.00. Noble and Noble, New York. 


PARLIAMENTARY Law. A Digest of the 


Rules of Order for the Conduct of 
Business in Deliberative Organiza- 
tions. By Edith Theall Chafee. 
Cloth. 124pp. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 

As They 
Look to a Layman. By Jonathan 
Rigdon, Ph.D., President-Emeritus, 
Central Normal College, Danville, 
Ind. Keratol. 136pp. $1.50. Indiana 
Publishing Company, Danville, Ind. 
BaRTOLOMMEO ANDREA DEL 
Sarto. By Leader Scott, Author of 
“A Nook in the Apennines.” (In 
“The Bridgman Art Library of Great 
Artists.” Re-edited by Horace Shipp 
and Flora Kendrick, A.R.B.S.) Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 132pp. $1.00. 
Bridgman Publishers, Pelham, N. Y. 
A Handbook 
Designed for Use by Workers. By 
Robert W. Jones, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Journalism, University of 
Washington. Illustrated. Cloth. 
185pp. $2.00. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 

IN Paper Covers. Samuel 
French, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York. 

French’s Standard Library Edition. 
Illustrations. Each 75c.: “Out of 
the Night,” by Harold Hutchinson 
and Margery Williams, 132pp.; 
“Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall,” 
by Paul Kester, 103pp.; “Daddies,” 
by John L. Hobble, 132pp. 

50-Cent Paper Edition: “One-Eye, 
Two-Eye, Three-Eye,” by Dorothy 
Hamilton Brush, 26pp. 

30-Cent Paper Edition: 
nuts,” 16pp.; “In Chambers,” 
“The Stroke of Nine,” 
Heart,” 20pp.; “Real 
lépp.; by Ellis O. Jones. 

“The Set of the Sail,” and “The 
World Outside,” by Beulah Bailey 
Woolard, each 30pp, 


““Pea- 
20pp.; 
20pp; “Faint 

Antiques,” 


College, | 
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Use 
CRAYOLA)! 


for your school draw- 
ing. Buy Crayola from i 
your nearest school- 








‘supply dealer. Write 


for “Draw with Crayola”, gratis, 
BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY 











41 East 42nd Street New York, N.Y, 
active feat ; 
fotuno 
UH. 














The Sherrick Duplicator 


A Duplicator at Hectograph Prices. No 
melting to refill. Two 8% by l4inch surfaces 
—Sells as low as $4.00 plus postage, 

Write for Information. 


J. L. SHERRICK, Scottdale, Pa. 





Government Position 


Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mai! Clerks, 

Postmasters, Department Clerks, and many other. 
Splendid salaries, easy work, vacation with pay. 
Only common school education required, Exani- 


nations often. 44,817 appointed last year. Send for 
our Civil Service Catalog No.8. COLUMBIAN CORRE- 
SPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Teach Art in Your School 


Send 50c in coin for sample September Art Pro- 
ject for teachers without an Art Supervisor, 
We send hand made drawing for Color Study, 
flowers, design, etc. State grade or rural. 
STOVER SCHOOL ART SERVICE, 
Birmingham, Mich. 


INTERIOR-DECORATION 


STUDY AT HOME 

Youropportunity to enter fascinating 
sion. Our Home Study Course gives & 
struction and easy method for practical 
cation. Color harmony. draperies, period and me 
cnr Ny decors sill funda esas te 
ooklet 968 

The N. Y. School A Interior Decoration, on 

578 Madison Avenue, - - New York 
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pressed by the immense improvement— 
the use of a great many half-tones, some 
reproduced in colors, and the inclusion 
of excellent maps, those of the states be- 
ing combined political and physical maps 
in color. The visual education aspect of 
such a work has become very important. 
In this respect “The World Book” has 
been virtually made over. 

Sometimes, in revising encyclopedias, 
the mistake is made of throwing out old 
articles for the sake of presenting 
“fresh” material and “fresh” names. 
Where an article is already adequate or 
can be brought up to date by revision, it 
may well be retained. Certainly no 
claim would be made that “The World 
Book” is entirely new as now issued, but 
many new articles have been added, all 
the old ones have been gone over expert- 


A Fine Achievement 


The announcement that a new edition 
of an encyclopedia has been published— 
atirely reset, revised, enlarged, modern- 
ged, improved in every possible way— 
‘ves but a hint of the size of the 
ydertaking. When one learns that 
"The World Book Encyclopedia,” in its 
ew twelve-volume edition, represents a 
yeliminary expenditure of over a million 
jllars on the part of the publishers 
WV. F. Quarrie & Company, Chicago) 
ind that for a number of years some 250 
aperts in various fields have been labor- 
ing to achieve the desired results, one is 
wrious to see the outcome. 

Although two volumes have been add- 
dto the set (nearly 1,500 pages in all) 
o that the limits of old and new vol- 








gratis, 9 umes are different, the most convincing ly and amplified wherever desirable, and 
wi kmonstration is obtained by taking, for |of course every subject affected by the 
NY sample, the old Volume 10 and the new | march of events is brought up to date. 
forks NY. Bt vlume 12. Compare them as to size,|_ A thirteenth or “Guide” volume, 
MN Binding, paper, typography, arrange-| which will serve as a classified directory 
a mat and “layout” of material; then|(in 38 departments) of all that appears 
muthed | ompare articles at random to note|in the main set, should make a strong 
sly J ff dunges and additions in the text. The |appeal to the teacher. It is promised for 

=] § ew volume is somewhat higher and |early delivery. No Index is included 
daw 9 & Weader than the old, making wider mar-| with the set, because all the items pre- 
73k, gns possible while retaining the same 


ype measure. The binding is substan- 
tal and handsome—a heavy blue materi- 
istamped in darker blue and gold. The 
mper is whiter than in the old edition 
id better adapted to reproduction of 
lf-tones, yet it is without glare. A 
ger sized type has been used, suitable 
foe children in intermediate and upper 
gades as well as for adults. 

As regards arrangement of material 
id illustrative features, one need only 


tance through a volume to be im- 


distributed through the work. 


Book,” this edition carries on its title 
page, as editor-in-chief, the name of 
M. V. O'Shea, professor of education in 
the University of Wisconsin. The edi- 
tor for Canada is, now as formerly, 
George H. Locke, librarian of the To- 
ronto Public Library. Ellsworth D. 
Foster has served as managing editor of 
the new edition, and Gordon Saint 
Clair as art director. 
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“DEXTER” 
The Aristocrat of all 
hand feed models 


An “APSCO” 
AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL SHARPENER 


























‘A Look Inside Helps One Decide 


School Boards are made up of practical men and 
women who have to be “shown.” That’s why 
“APSCO” models are generally selected for the 
Schoolroom. 
The “Inside Story’’ is told by the wonderful 
APSCO CUTTERS that cut a clean smooth 
point without scraping or tearing the wood 
There’s an “APSCO” Model to meet the requirements of every 
tQool—"CHICAGO,” $1—“GIANT,” $1.50—“MARVEL,” $1.75— 
TAR,” $2.50—“JUNIOR,” $3.50—“WIZARD,” $4—“DEXTER,” $5 


,, DANDY,” $6 (with automatic feed) and the “ROUND POINT,” 
2, especially for Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 


Ask your Supply House or Stationer—Catalog on request. 
AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. Chicago, IIL. 
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viously carried in an Index have been 


Like preceding editions of “The World 
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- YOUR FIRST 
Book-or-THE-MONTH 


and a 20% rebate on | 


each succeeding one 
you decide to take... 


HIS is 4 form of profit-sharing put 
into effect July 1st by the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, When you belong 
to the Club, you are never obliged to take 
the “book-of-the-month.” You receive 
an advance report about it, and may or 






































The Editorial . . Arnold Bennett 
Board of the may not take it, as you decide, You may, 

Book -of-th if you wish, take as few as four books a 

Meath Olas. year from the Club—any four out of from 


250 to 300 reported upon by the judges. 
You pay only for such books as you de- 
cide to take, the regular retail price. And 
now, if it is the “book-of-the-month” you 
decide to take, you receive back a credit 
of 20%, applicable toward the purchase 
of any succeeding “book-of-the-month.” 


| Isn’t it practically certain that, within 

the next twelve months, the judges shown 
here will choose, as the “book-of-the- 
month,” at least a few new books which 
you will be extremely annoyed at yourself 
to miss? Since you will buy them any- 
way, why not, by joining the Club, make 
sure of getting them, and save TWENTY 
PER CENT on them? And, at the same 
time with this insurance, get the other 
advantages this organization gives book 
readers? 

In sum, these are the advantages: With- 
out cost, you keep thoroughly advised 
about the important new books; you can 
choose among them with real discrimina- 
tion, since you are guided by the advance 
reports of authorities in whom you can 
have confidence, instead of having to rely 
largely upon advertising and hearsay; most 
important of all, in our opinion, the sys- 
tem effectually insures you against missing 
the new books you are anxious to read; 
also, you are allowed within fifteen days to 
exchange any book you take, if you are 
disappointed; and now, finally, whenever 
the book you want is the “book-of-the- 
month” (which is certain to happen at 
least three or four times a year) you get 
a credit of 20% on it. 

Over 100,000 discriminating book-read- 
ers now use this sensible service. Send the 
coupon below for full information. Right 
now is an opportune time to do so, for 











Heywood Broun 



















































































Thomas Mann 


Above are the mem- 
bers of the Inter- 
national oa 








should you decide to join, you will be See “Se 
given your first book free. about the significant 
Boox-or-THe-MonTH Cus, Inc. *¢¥. books, each 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Boox-oFr-THE-MontH Cvs, INc. 439 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
LEASE send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the 
Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves 
me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


Name 
Address 


City State 
Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-the-Mootb Club (Canada) Limited 





Henry Seidel Canby 


Chairman 
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To Any Teacher— 


F REE This Helpful Book 


Contains the newest and most popular list- 
ings of Supplementary Readers, Library and 
Reference Books, Teachers’ Books and Aids, 
Entertainments, Plays, Silent Reading, Seat 
Work, and School Supplies of every kind. 
Just send your name and address and we will 
mail you a copy free and postpaid. 


We Show Here a Few of the Many— 
Order Direct from This Advertisement 


These will give you an idea of the hundreds of 
helpful books and teaching aids offered in our big 
free catalog. 
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for All Grades Teach Phonetics wd = er Record 
Simplex Daily Plan Boot i son Contains & 
as ty Albambra G By Eliza AnMispelling plans, 14 Has space for 
th - , — Deming $0 lan- [Sample Fifty-foutl|spelling plays 7/432 names. Con- 
‘ ‘ “ guage games to es igames designed tole oO e by ri . : 
planned for the fortyltablish the habit of|stimulate the child’slrelay “paces “Utor|"eneent. compact, 
week of school Size correct speech and to in-| interest in the teach peech ) 4 travel complete. 76 pag- 
S% xX 10% inches, S4jerease thechild’svocabu-ling of phonetics as vames (geography) |°3 ruled in three 
pee Rach double page|iery. Cloth 90 pames he | ' nie size % x 
ole Gow LE" Price (book only) So:80 s step in the mas-|4 picture spelling, 5|colors, Size,4% x 
carries 8 r. tire Week *lhook with 64 cards, sizeitery of the key toleross word spelling poz-17 4%. Cloth..$0.60 
' re eavy Paverviai.2«6 1-2 inches ‘or|reading. Cloth. 96 pages jzles Cloth. 96 pages, > 
cover, cloth back. .$0.60lpupiie’ use, , .92.20lillus. Price O.80lillus. Price. . , $0.86\Paper binding .36 
New Posters to Color and Cut-Outs 
Each of the following four sets con Simple Silhouettes to Cut and Paste. 
tains 12 pictures, sive 8% x 11 inches Citizenship 12 sheets, Sx 10 in Over 75 out 
printed om fine heavy white drawing pa- lines of animals and birds on white side 
per and put up in a kraft paper enve- CTS Cok 4 ms paper, Easy “$0.28 
— — in two “a -_ = = Each of the following sets consists of 
ectic or coloring idren of a six sheets, 9 x 12 inches, heavy colored 
ages will delight in them. 


construction paper on which have been 


Health Posters to Color Set No. printed full outlines to be cut out and 


660, $0.25; Safety First Posters to -} mounted to make complete posters. 
Color, Set No. 561, $0.25; Courtesy p= ws Furnishing the Home Posters to 
Posters to Color, Set No. 562, $0.25; Cat Company Build Up, Set No. 5680, $0.40; Story- 
Good Citizenship Posters to Color, Set -- _—- 


No. 563, $0.25. 








land Posters to Bulld Up, Set No. 581, 
$0.40. 





NEW 1931 CATALOG MAILED FREE UPON REQUEST 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Publ’rs, Dept. 1-B, 17 East 23rd St., CHICAGO 











































A Story to Read 


A forms the basis for 
much of his pleasure and 
most of his knowledge. 

In modern schools the 
“learning to read” project 
is mastered in six to eight 
weeks, through the use of 
stories, songs and games. 
Classes of average begin- 
ners taught by the Lewis 
Story Method often read 
20 or more books (includ- 
ing second and third read- 
ers) during the school 
year. 

You can simplify your 
work and put the reading and spelling of your primary pupils 
on a par with the best in the country. We will be glad to tell 
you how this may be accomplished. 

Here are a few brief quotations from letters we have re- 
ceived: 


M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State College 
for Women, Office of the President, Talla- 






SISTER M. DALMATIA, Clonmel, Kans. 
“To my mind your books are the best I 


hassee, Fla. aes 2 Ohh @ have ever seen.” 

“Your Manual is wonderful. think the - - : 
book the most concise and yet complete com- LILLIAN CHANEY, W inston-Salem, N. C. 
pendium of reading that I have seen, for “The ‘learning to read’ process, as you 


unfold it, is so simple and attractive that 
every child responds with delight and en- 
thusiasm; and the early and easily acquired 
independence of the pupils will recommend 
your method to every primary teacher.” 


N. C. MACDONALD, Ez-State 

North Dakota. 

“This is a very fine work of yours, and I 
wish to give it my heartfelt er dorsement for 
use in the public schools.” 

MRS. GUY F. CUTTING, Worcester, Mass. 

“The deeds of the fairies and dwarfs make 
a perfect method for teaching phonetics.” 


all classes, irrespective of grades.” 

STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. 

“My little foreign children loved it from 
the moment of presentation and now read 
with such joy in expression. Surely you are 
to be congratulated upon having found such 
a ‘royal road to learning’.”’ 

ROSINA R. MERRITT, Supervisor of Prac- 
tice, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 
“The best results I have ever seen in pri- 

mary reading and spelling were secured by 

following this method. I heartily recom- 
mend it as the most scientific and interest- 
ing method I know.” 


Supt. of 


Write Now for Our Special 30-Day Offer 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO., 4710 South Parkway, CHICAGO 





| 


| 





| 


| assessed two shillings. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold's announcement in 
the front of this issue. 








How much does water expand when 
it freezes?—New Jersey. 

When water freezes it expands about 
one-eleventh in volume. 

What is the salary of the Mayor of 
Chicago?—Indiana. 

The Mayor of Chicago receives a 
salary of $18,000 a year. 

In what novel by Dickens does the 
character, Mrs. Sairey Gamp, appear?— 
Canada. 

Sairey Gamp is a humorous character 
in Dickens’ “Martin Chuzzlewit.” 





How fast does a voice travel when 
transmitted over the radio?—Nebraska. 

Radio transmission sends sound 
through the air with the same speed as 
light—186,324 miles per second. 


What was the Hearth Tax?—Ohbio. 
This was a tax first levied in Eng- 
land in 1663. In every house paying 
church and poor rates each hearth was 


The tax was re- 
pealed in 1689. 


Where and when was the Grand 
Army of the Republic founded?—Wy- 
oming. 

The first post of this organization 
was established at Decatur, Illinois, 
April 6, 1866. 


When was the Armenian Republic 
established?—West Virginia. 

This was founded in May, 1918. In 
May, 1920, it became a part of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(Russia). 

What is the value in United States 
money of gold marks in German money 
of 1923?—Arkansas. 

The par value is 23.8 cents per mark. 
The exchange value fluctuates slightly, 
but for some months has remained very 
close to the par value. 


From what is babbitt metal made?— 
Towa. 

Babbitt metal is made from an alloy 
of copper, tin, and antimony. It gets 
its name from the inventor, Isaac Bab- 
bitt of Boston, who invented and pat- 
ented the process in 1839. 

What is the Bank for International 
Settlements?—Michigan. 

This is a bank provided for in the 
Young Plan for German reparation 
payments. It was proposed that this 
bank should be organized “to provide 


| additional facilities for the interna- 
tional movement of funds and to af- 


ford a ready instrument for promotin 
y P g 
international financial relations.” It 


| was also proposed that in connection 


with German annuities to be paid, the 
bank should perform “as trustee for 
the creditor countries, the entire work 
of external administration of this plan, 
shall act as the agency for the receipt 
and distribution of funds, and shall 
supervise and assist in the commercial- 
ization and mobilization of certain por- 
tions of the annuities.” 


September 1939 


KEEP ABREAST 
IN YOUR SUBJECT 
> 


EARN CREDIT 
TOWARD A DEGREE 





While teaching, use the 
HOME STUDY 

courses for Teachers in Rural. Primary, 
Grade and High Schools—or for Super~ 
visors and Principals, which the University 
gives by correspondence. 450 courses in 
45 subjects yield credit toward either a 
Bachelor’s degree or Teaching Certificate, 


Write for booklet giving full information. 


The University of Chicago 
507 Ellis Hall Chicago 


————_—_$., 


GOV TPOSITIO 


$35 TO$75 WEEKLY 


) Railway Mail Clerk ( ) Meat Inspector 
) P. O. Clerk ( ) Special Agent 
} Post Office Laborer ( ) Customs Insp. 
File Clerk ( ) Steno-Typist 

' Matron ) Immigrant Insp. 
) 

) 

) 

) 














( 
Genera! Clerk ( ) City Mail Carrier 
Chauffeur-Carrier ( ) Border Patro! 
Skilled Laborer ( ) Typist 
Watchman ( ) Seamstress 
Postmaster ( ) Steno-Secretary 
) RFD Carrier ( ) Auditor 
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pastowece about positions marked ‘*X’’— 
jocations, opportunities, “How to Qualify,” 


MUSIC LESSONS vit. HOME 
coSSa See 


You can play music like this quickly 
Write today for our FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLE 
LESSON. It tells howto learn to play Piano, Organ, Viclh, 
Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, etc. 
You payasyou learn. Costs you only a few cents a day. 
American Manhattan 


School of Music, 27 Bldg., Chicags, 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


























inside two . Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to cat and the leading professions. A 
Free Bulletins Bend fore TODAY, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. 1-988 Drexel Av. & 56th St. © A.8.1923 CHICAGO 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


2 Home-Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. (25th year] 
For teachers, extension workers, tea rooms, lunchrooms, 
institutions, candy makers, homemakers, etc. Illus. 10+ 
nore booklet, “ The Profession of Home-Making’’, FREE. 


. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.S8th St., Chica 
Inspiring and 
Helpful Bible 
















Study Courses 


Progress and usefulness in Chris- 
tian work comes with a systematic 
study of God’s word under guid- 
ance of those who devote their 
lives to its teaching. 


Moody Bible Study Courses pro- 
vide the incentive and opportunit 
for your development in this field. 
Over 45,000 students have be- 
come stronger, happier, more —_ 
ble Christian workers throug 
this systematic, thorough study 
in the quiet of their own homes. 
No matter where you live the same Oppo 
tunities are available to you. Wes -* 
or simply sign and mail the coupon be! ri 
Our Free 5 Minute Bible Test and full 
particulars about these 14 selective, sim- 
ple, inspiring courses will come to you by 
return mail. 


THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
Correspondence School 
Dept.4576, 153 Institute Place 
Chicago Ave. Station Chicago, 


The Moody Bible Institute 
Qorsempentanen School 

Dept. 4576, 153 Institute Place, 
Chicago Ave. Sta., Chicago, Ill 
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Please send me Free your 5 Minute Bible 
Test, and catalog. No obligation. 
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What was the original purpose of the| What is the average number of 
Temmany political organization of |“dead letters” received at the Wash- 
New York?—Virginia, ington, D. C., postal headquarters each 

The Tammany political organization | day?—Delaware. 
iereloped from the Society of St. Tam-| During the fiscal year ending June 
many OF Columbian Order, founded in | 30, 1929, the number of dead letters re- 
New York City. It was incorporated | ceived was 23,079,610—an average of 
in 1789 as a benevolent, patriotic, and | 63,231 a day. 


acial body. What is the difference between the 
Who said, “If people knew how hard’ woodbine and the honeysuckle?—Ne- 
[hve bad to work to gain my mastery, | braska. 

it wouldn’t seem wonderful at all”’?—| The name “woodbine” is commonly 
New York. given to the European honeysuckle, 
Michelangelo is said to have made| while the evergreen honeysuckle in this 
his remark to a friend who found him| country is often called the American 
in his studio destroying numerous woodbine. Various other twining 
etches which had been used in de-| plants are frequently called woodbine 
loping his masterpieces. —yellow jessamine, hedge bindweed, 


How did the term “boycott” origi-| Vitginia creeper, etc. 
ute?—Maryland. Where can one get information about 

The Irish Land League in its cam- | positions open in the United States Civil 
paign against landlords adopted the Service requiring technical training?— 
plicy of ostracizing certain persons, Ohio. 
forbidding anyone to deal with them, The United States Civil Service Com- 
work for them, or in any way supply mission issues reports regarding all 
thir wants. Captain Boycott, agent | classes of positions. These general an- 
for the Earl of Erne, was the first per- | nouncements are sent to the more im- 
on against whom the policy was di-| portant public libraries, and one can 
reted and the term is derived from his | also get information by writing direct 
name. to: Secretary, United States Civil Ser- 

How much gold is held at the present | Vice Commission, Washington, D. C. 
time throughout the world?—Mary-| How hot are the well-known hot 
lind, s prings?—Kansas. 

No accurate information is available| The temperature of water coming 
sto the total amount, for considerable | from different hot springs varies con- 
gold is known to be hoarded in various | siderably. The water at Aix-les-Bains, 
ways and this cannot be checked, but | France, is approximately 108° F., at 
the gold holdings by governments and| Carlsbad, Czechoslovakia, 162°, while 
central banking institutions throughout | certain springs in the United States are 
the world are equivalent to about ten|even warmer. Usually any spring with 
billion dollars. This includes both|a temperature of 98° F. or warmer is 
coined and uncoined metal. termed a hot spring. 
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This Beautiful 60-Inch 
Ropeof Perfectly Matched 
Imported INDRA PEARLS 


is yours for a cash outlay 


of only TWENTY CENTS 


Here is our Exceptional 


Offer to Teachers Only 


We will send you on TEN days 
inspection and approval this 60- 
Inch Rope of Genuine Im- 
ported INDRA PEARLS. 


These Pearls are imported by 
the Indra Company, 392 Fifth 
Ave., New York City and are 
sold by better class stores the 
country over. Never, to our 


knowledge, has a 60-Inch Rope 
of matched Indra Pearls bearing 


the Genuine Indra Trademark of Quality been sold for less than $3.75. Under a 
new tariff there will be an additional duty of $3.00 on every 60-Inch Rope of 
Pearls. Were it not for a fortunate purchase before this tariff went into effect, 
it would not be possible to make this remarkable offer. 

With the Pearls, we send three dozen of our High Grade School Pencils which you 
ean easily and quickly sell among your pupils, friends and acquaintances for 5¢ 
each. Remit the proceeds—$1.80—plus 20c, and you become the owner of these 
Beautiful Pearls. 

We furnish High Grade Hexagon Pencils with the Fancy Gilt Tips, Red Para 
Erasers and the easy writing No. 2 Lead. They come in assorted colors of Rich 
Enamel Finish and each pencil is inscribed—“Our School Booster” in Gilt, or 
may be had plain with no lettering, when so ordered. 

If you wish to send cash with order, we will print any SPECIAL LETTERING 
desired on the pencils, such as name of school or other short inscription. 
Why not do as hundreds of other teachers have already done—make yourself a 
present of this Beautiful Rope of Indra Pearls? 


Send for YOUR Pencils and Pearls today. 
The OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY, Camden, New York 
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The teacher's 
opportunity 


isnot only to give students the best 
ion she is capable of, but to 

see that insofar as possible the ma- 
terials with which the students work 
ore of the finest quality. There is so 
litle difference between the cost of 
erians and that of pens which 

ore made or inspected with less 
Sore, that Spencerian pens should 

furnished in all schools. 


For years the outstanding quality 
of Spencerians has been recog- 
nized; and their widespread use 
in schoolrooms is evidence of the 
thoroughly satisfactory service that 
they have given. 


Write today for samples and for 
information about pen points made 
especially for school use. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 


349 Broadway 
New York N. Y. 


= 





Right at 
School 


Easily 
Perfectly 


— SS . 












Directions FREE 
Simple, eer? direc- 


tions for making these dolls 
are free. Just mail the cou- 
n, And remember that 
ennison materials for mak- 


ys any boy or girl can 
make this clever Scare- 
crow doll, easily, quickly, 
right at school. For Denni- 
son has a new plan so de- 
lightfully simple children 


soon learn to make Scare- 


crow Dolls, Peter Rabbit 
Dolls, Braided Clowns, Pil- 
rim Dolls—more than a 
ozen different varieties, all 


of Dennison’s inexpensive | 






ing dolls or for other craft 
work, or for special occasions 
at school are to be had at 
department and stationery 
stores and many drug stores. 


Mail the coupon now, and 
why not let us also send 

ou some of the interesting 
cookies on other Dennison- 
crafts. See list in coupon. 


crepe paper and wire. 
Just the thing for 
favors, for prizes, for 
gifts, either at home 
or in the schoolroom. 





DENNISON’S, Dept. 24-W2, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Please send me free instructions for making Scarecrow Dolls 
Also send the books checked below. I 


enclose proper amount to cover all. 


... Crepe Paper Costumes 10¢ __.. Party Table Decorations 10¢ 
..Crepe Paper Flowers 10c __.. Weaving Paper Rope 100 
. Sealing Wax Craft le ...Sehool Posters (Free) 

_...Crepe Paper Curtains for Sehoolrooms (Free) 

...Complete Course in School Crafts and Projects ($2.00) 
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This Year—GAIN 


RECOGNITIO 


HAT is it that brings success and promo- 

tion to some teachers with no apparent 
special effort on their part—while others work 
day and night and yet achieve so little ad- 
vancement? 

Personality? Yes—it is a valuable asset. In- 
dustry? Yes—but many of the hardest work- 
ers are the least successful. Intelligence? That, 
too, is important. All of these are factors in 
success; but the most valuable recognition 
comes to the teacher whose work is a constant 
advertisement for her. 

This year—make sure that you secure the 
recognition you deserve. It does not mean more 
work—quite likely it will involve Jess work. 
Because the thousands of teachers who use THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER to guide and help 
them make their work count for the most, get 
the maximum results and conserve their time 


and energy. 


The Classroom Teacher 
Will Help You DAILY 
What is The Classroom Teacher? It is the 


only complete, professional help ever prepared 
for the exclusive use of teachers—a practical, 
essential piece of teaching equipment. It is pre- 
pared especially for you by America’s foremost 
educators to make YOUR work stand out far 





(Ihe CLASSROOM 
EACH 


104 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Dept. 3056 


September 1939 


for Your Work 


above the average. In The 
Classroom Teacher 64 men 
and women like Dr. Milo B. 
Hillegas, Dr. William C. Bag- 
ley, Dr. Laura Zirbes, Dr. 
Lewis M. Terman, Dr. David 
Eugene Smith, Dr. Frank N. 
Freeman, and Dr. William S. 
Gray, offer a solution for your 


every classroom problem— 
classroom control, reading, 
arithmetic, nature study— 


every subject in your course of 
study—every phase of teach- 
ing and management. 


Begin the New Term 
With a “Head Start” 


Have you a teaching problem for tomorrow? 
A brief reference to The Classroom Teacher to- 
night would place at your finger tips the exact 
material you need, the best way of teaching each 
lesson, actual case studies—the very work you 
Use The Classroom 
Teacher to shorten your preparation time at 
Use it on your desk during the day. It 


must handle tomorrow! 


night. 


will show you at once how to get the best results 
with the most difficult class. 














Practical Help 
for Any Teacher 


I consider THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER the best series of 
reference books in method and 
procedure that is on the market 
today. It is full of practical 
help for any elementary grade 
teacher, whether she be an ex- 
perienced teacher or not. 
HELENE SLIFFE, Assistant 
State Supervisor of Elementary 
Schools, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


Solves Many Problems 


Am finding the volumes of THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER very 
valuable books of reference. 
The practical suggestions and 
the abundance of materials offer 
many opportunities for the im- 
provement of teaching. Surely 
it will solve many a problem. 
MARTHA L. KELLY, Super- 
visor of Primary Grades, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
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you to send for a copy. 
the coupon below and mail it to us today: 
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You can begin the new term 
with a “head start” if you have 
The Classroom Teacher to hel 
you. You can get your pupi 
down to serious  systematid 
work—in the first hour. And 
the sooner you get them int 
the “learning” attitude the bet 
ter the results you will obtai 
Dr. William C. Bagley, in his 
section on “Starting the Schoo 
Year” very thoroughly cove 
the best method of doing thi 
giving specific, definite, helpf 
suggestions. 

Dr. Milo B. Hillegas, editos 
in chief, says, “In preparing 
‘The Classroom Teacher’ w 
took into consideration ever 
confronts the teacher through 


out the entire school year, from the first d 
until the last, and in each case have given 
definite help or solution.” 
and authoritative practice and all the nec 

material is here to help you—to add to yo 
efficiency—to inspire you and to help you gai 
the kind of recognition that leads to success. 


The most moder 


Mail Coupon 


FREE Booklet 


We have prepared a very helpful and inte! 
esting brochure describing this great advance! 
educational methods. 
for Your Work” and includes sample pag 
from the volumes of The Classroom Tea 
It will tell you why 90 per cent of the state u# 
versities and teachers colleges everywhere ¥ 


It is called ‘Recogniti 


«f 


remarkable work. We inv 
It is free. Merely “4 


eal ey ee ee 





THe CLassrooMm TEACHER, INC., 

Dept. 3056, 104 S. MicHIGAN AVE., Cuicaco, It 
Please send without obligation a copy of yout 

booklet “Recognition for Your Work” with sam 

pages from THE CLassRooM TEACHER. 
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The Work of the School 


By LOI'S<GOFFEY MOSSMAN 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


HAT is the work of the school? 

Has it fulfilled its duty if it 

teaches children to read, write, 

spell, talk, and compute? Has 
it any responsibility for interpreting to the child 
the life in which’ he finds himself? Should it 
attempt to develop the meanings of the experi- 
ences he has? Should it try to build attitudes 
and influence appreciations? Should it try to 
teach the child to make judgments, to think for 
himself? If we could agree on the answers to 
these questions, we could reach a basis for re- 
solving many of the points of difference that 
arise when we try to plan school work. 

When we think of the abilities of the young 
child who presents himself at the kindergarten 
door, we realize the inadequacy of these abili- 
ties to meet the demands of self-directed living. 
He lacks knowledge and skills. He cannot read, 
write, or compute. He understands few of the 
simplest processes of living. He lacks judgment 
and has undeveloped taste and no sense of 
values. He cannot select his foods or care for 
his clothes. He has none of the tools, knowl- 
edge, skills, or values needed for carrying on 
self-sustained living. 

Let us grant that the education of the child 
is the process of fitting him into effective and 
satisfying living. Just how much of this 
process should be carried on by the school is 
difficult to state. This difficulty is due in part 
to the complexity of the learning process. 
Everything a child does produces learning of 
some sort and degree. Therefore, all of a child’s 
experiences enter into the possibilities of what 
he does and learns in a new situation. The 
learnings in the home, the community, the 
street, and the moving-picture theater are in- 
terlocked with the learnings of the school. We 
cannot place over the school door a sign saying, 
“Leave all outside learnings behind, ye who en- 
ter here.” 

Let us look at the learnings that confront a 
child who is presenting himself to begin the 
work of the school. What should he learn? 


What are the elements that enter into successful 
and efficient living? 

Every person must fit his plans into the 
weather conditions. Sometimes he must change 
them entirely. At other times he can modify 
his clothing, his housing conditions, or other 
details, to make it possible to go ahead. For in- 
stance, places of amusement in our large cities 
have devised ways of cooling the air, thus at- 
tracting large audiences on the hottest days. 

Other physical conditions enter into and af- 
fect what a person is doing. The kind of road 
to take in traveling, the kind of soil to use 
in gardening, the force of the current in row- 
ing, the prospect of a storm in journeying far, 
the scenery in seeking recreation—all phases 
of the physical world—are possibly to be con- 
sidered as entering into what one does. The 
child, then, should include in his learnings right 
adaptations in relation to his physical environ- 
ment. 

Fitting one’s activities of the day to the con- 
venience or demands of other people is also an 
element in shaping one’s program. It is a hard 
lesson to master, but one must learn the truth 
uttered long ago that “no man liveth unto him- 
self.” One seldom lives through a day without 
encountering the necessity of shaping conduct 
to conform to other people’s activities. The 
child’s learnings, then, must include some learn- 
ings with reference to people as they live to- 
gether. 

Then again, one’s day includes the use of 
supplies and materials which are available be- 
cause people have worked. One must eat. One 
must have clothing. Others have worked that 
food and clothes may be available. In traveling 
one uses facilities that are available because of 
what others have done or are doing. One’s day 
can hardly be lived successfully without the 
aid of conveniences resulting from the work of 
many men. A child, then, should come to value 
the work of the world. 

When we think of the problem of educating 
a young child so that he will become able to live 





efficiently and happily, we are confronted with 
a task somewhat larger than that which many 
have assumed to be the work of the school; 
“teaching the child to read, write, spell, and 
figure.” 

This change in the breadth of the work of 
the school is due to several causes. The home 
to-day is different from that of a few genera- 
tions ago. Fewer of the processes of living are 
carried on there. The necessities of life are not 
often fashioned there. The environment of the 
child .of to-day is different, also. It is much 
more complex, its processes are more hidden, and 
its extent is much greater. The radio, airplane, 
newspaper, and moving picture have seen to 
that. There are fewer things in the life of the 
child to-day which give him any sense of re- 
sponsibility. The things he does are seldom ¢- 
sential to the comfort or convenience of other 
people. For these reasons the learning situations 
of a child to-day are very different from what 
they used to be. This difference presents 4 
problem for the school because the child brings 
to it a set of experiences and learnings unlike 
those of the child of a generation ago, and i 
therefore ready for different work in school. 

We find, then, three aspects of learning which 
are essential to ability to live effectively and 
satisfactorily. ‘These three aspects are involv 
in practically all the experiences one is likely © 
have in the course of his living. Experiences 
are conditioned by the physical world, by th 
world of people, and by the work of the world 
To learn the significance of these is to get 
quainted with their meanings in many exper 
ences, to form attitudes, to acquire knowledgt 
and to develop appreciations and skills with ref 
erence to them as they continuously modify 
living. 

We conclude, then, that the school’s prog‘ 
should make provision for many experiences ” 
each of these fields so that the child may 0m 
(1) to know the physical world in the m#) 
ways in which it affects living, and alo ® 

(Continued on page 72) 
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“A Live Teddy Beat 


By LEILA GOTT HARRIS 


Formerly Kindergarten Director, Francis Street School, Fort William, Ontario, Canada 


HILE American and 
Canadian children 

are playing with 
their toy Teddy bears, Australian 
children are petting live ones. The 
small Australian bear’s real name 
is “koala” (ko-ah-la). 

A number of years ago, while 
traveling in Australia, an American 
gentleman saw the koala. He 
thought that -all children would 
love the cunning little animal, and 
as soon as he returned to America 
he began to make toy koalas. 
When the koala appeared in toy- 
land, Theodore (Teddy) Roosevelt 
was the president of the United 
States, and the toy koala was 
named “Teddy bear” in honor of 
the president. It was not long 
before the Teddy bear became 
one of the favorite American toys. 

The koala is just a trifle larger 

It is a chubby 
When it is full- 
grown it looks something like the 
bear cubs seen in America. It has 
thick woolly fur, which is ash- 
gray in color, and its tail is so 
small that it is hidden in the fur. 
The koala is gentle and enjoys be- 
ing petted. Australian children 
are fond of the little animal. 

The koala makes its home in the 
great eucalyptus trees, which are 
sometimes called gum trees. Each 
of its feet has five toes, with long 


than a big cat. 
little animal. 


claws on them. Because it uses its 
toes like iingers, it can easily cling 
to the trees. Sometimes it hangs 
on a branch upside down. 

In the daytime the koala sits.on 
a branch of a gum tree, where it -is 


Photograph by KILROY HARRIS 


well shaded by the leaves, and goes 
to sleep. If it is wakened while the 
sun is shining, it blinks its small 
eyes and looks very comical. In 
the darkness it sees very well, be- 
cause the pupils of ‘its eyes open 
wider then, as do those of a cat. 
While children sleep, the koala 
climbs to the tops of the gum trees 
and feeds contentedly on the.ten- 
derest leaves. 

Mother Koala has only one baby 
at a time. Australians call the 
baby “Joey.” Mother Koala has a 
pocket of loose skin underneath her 
body. 


mals carrying their young in this 


It is called a pouch. Ani- 


way, like the American opossum, 
are called marsupials. Joey lives in 
the. pouch and feeds on milk from 
Mother Koala’s body. When Joey 
grows big enough he rides on his 
mother’s back, clinging to her fur 


See the Rotogravure Picture 


I 


Plate VI, and a story, “Jack in Australia.” 





with his tiny fingers and claws. 
He is a strong baby. 

Mother Koala is very small her- 
self, and it is funny to see Joey, 
who looks like a Teddy bear, cling- 
ing to her back. When Mother 
Koala sits on a branch to rest, Joey 
sits just behind her and Clings to 
her fur. When she climbs slowly 
to/the top of the gum tree to feed 
on the leaves, Joey rides on her 
back and nibbles at the leaves too. 
The little creatures have such sol- 
emn, funny faces that children like 
to watch them. 

The koala’s cry, from which it 
gets its name, is very’ much like 
that of a small child. In a high, 
mournful voice, it cries slowly, 
“Ko-ah-la! Ko-ah-la!” 

The koala cannot be kept alive 
unless it has leaves of the gum 
tree to feed on, and it will seldom 
eat leaves which have been picked 
from the tree. It likes to eat the 
leaves directly from the branches. 
So children who want to keep a 
koala for a pet must have a gum 
tree growing in the yard. 

Even though the koala looks like 
a bear, it does not act like one or 
live like one. It lives in trees as 
squirrels do. It eats leaves as rab- 
bits do. Like the owl, the koala 
sleeps in the daytime; like the por- 
cupine, it moves very slowly; like 
Mother Kangaroo, Mother Koala 
carries her baby in a pouch. 

The koala harms no other ani- 
mal, and has no enemy except the 
blackfellows of the Bush. They 
kill it for its flesh, which they 


-think is very good: food. 
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Animals Modeled in Clay 














ATURAL clay, which has to be 

mixed with water, hardens when 

exposed to the air. It may be used 

by children for small bowls, pin 
trays, paper weights, and so on, because they 
can be painted and shellacked to give actual 
service. Such clay can be used only once, and 
itis rather difficult to keep it pliable and of the 
right consistency when it is used in a warm 
room. 





A BusHy-TAILED SQUIRREL 


For the kindergarten and primary grades the 
ily, non-hardening prepared clay is more sat- 
isfactory than the water-mixed clay. It requires 
no preparation, does not harden, and can be used 
again and again. It is especially fitted to the 
small child’s natural method of modeling. He 
works out the objects in different sections, then 
joins them together, just as he builds up a snow- 
man from several balls of snow. 

Since some brands of prepared clay come in 
colors, the animals may be modeled in natural 
colors. Make the squirrel and rabbits of gray 
or tan clay; the elephant and koala of gray; and 
the turkey of brown. 

Prepared clay was used for all the animais 
pictured on this page. However, when a child 
‘cures such good results as the elephant, rab- 
bits, or turkey shown here, it is well to have 
them duplicated in natural clay for a permanent 








A Goop Mopet or ad ELEPHANT 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


display. As soon as the models have thoroughly 
hardened, they may be tinted, and finished with 
a coat of colorless shellac. If desired, liquid 
opaque water colors may be used for tinting the 
models their natural colors. 

Protect each desk or table with a piece of oil- 
cloth when the pupils work with clay. If the 
school is supplied with small modeling boards, 
place a piece of paper under each board. Do not 
try to work with clay directly on paper, as bits 
of clay will adhere to it. For the average model 
allow a lump of clay 2'% or 3 inches in diame- 
ter. The children’s hands, of course, must be 
clean before they begin the work. 

If possible, get small, inexpensive plaster casts 
of animals and let the children handle and study 
them to become familiar with their forms. A 
visit to the sculpture section of an art museum 
will greatly add to a child’s enthusiasm in mod- 
eling clay animals. If there are no museum 
models of the animals chosen, or if there is no 
near-by museum, give the children pictures of 
animals to study before modeling them. 

The majority of children below the third 
grade usually get better results in their modeling 
if they are allowed freedom in the selection of 
the subject and in the method of working. In 
the third and fourth grades the child becomes 
more critical of his own work and is not satisfied 
with crude results. In paintings and statues he 
should be taught to study the proportions of the 
subjects and their typical poses. He may be 
told how the professional sculptor works out the 
shape of a figure from one large mass of mate 
rial. As the child progresses in his work, he will 
be able to model an entire animal from one 
piece of clay. 

The rabbit is an especially good subject for 
the inexperienced worker, since the legs rest 
against the body in many of its characteristic 


eA 
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poses. It is very easy to get good rabbit pic- 
tures to use in modeling. The clumsy, thick 
legs of the elephant readily support the weight 
of its body, and the child will have no difficulty 
in modeling it. For the giraffe, or other animals 
with slender legs or a long neck, use wire or 
toothpicks as the foundation of the legs or neck 
and cover them with clay. 

Interest will be added to the modeling of ani- 
mals if they are made to illustrate some fable 





A Koata, an AusTRALIAN Native Bear 


or story. They may be modeled also for the 
sand table. To illustrate a polar scene, bears, 
seals, dogs, and fish are made of clay. Almost 
any animal project may be illustrated in clay on 
the sand table. A circus, a zoo, and a farmyard 
are good subjects for clay work. The children’s 
pets can also be modeled, although they cannot 
be expected to pose long at a time. 

In arranging groups for exhibit, consider the 
scale used. For example, the elephant illustrated 
would not look well beside the smaller animals, 
which are necessarily modeled on a less reduced 
scale. 

The animals modeled for the photographs 
used with this article were all made after seeing 
the animal or a picture or photograph of it. 
The children were much interested to learn that 
the koala served as the model for the first Teddy 
bear. An interesting way to use clay koalas 
would be to have them illustrate some part of 
an original story about koalas told or written 
by one of the children. Let all the children 
who wish contribute a story. 

Last year’s issues of NorMAL INSTRUCTOR 
AND Primary PLans contained the following 
helpful articles on clay modeling: “Modeling in 
the Elementary School,” January, 1929; “Mak- 
ing Clay Bowls,” October, 1929; “Fruits and 
Vegetables Modeled in Clay,” November, 1929. 











A Fine Cray Turkey 
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Around the World with Robin 


JENNINGS THOMPSON 


Teacher, English Department, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


By BLANCHE 


Jack of Australia 

















LAST year I went with my father 
on a trip around the world. One 
of the countries we visited was 
Australia. It seemed like home, 
because Australia belongs to Great 
Britain and almos: everyone speaks 
English. 

I met a boy there named Jack. 
I told him my name was Robin. 
His father owns a large cattle ranch 
and his uncle a huge sheep ranch, 
so he could tell me something about 
the country. A great deal of beef 
and wool comes from Australia. 
There are many gold mines, too. 

In the Just-So Stories do you re- 
member “The Sing-Song of Old 
Man Kangaroo,” and how he 
hopped “through the 
Downs” when Yellow Dog Dingo 
chased him? 


Darling 


There were the Dar- 
ling Downs, sure enough, and I 
had always thought Kipling made 
them up! The downs are great 
open plains. 

Australia has plenty of kanga- 
roos and emus, which are cousins 


of the ostrich. There are a great 


many other kinds of strange birds 
and animals, too. . 





Illustrations by DORIS L. 





The black people in Australia 
are very interesting. There are 
cannibals and head-hunters in one 
part of the country. They live in 
huts made of bark or grass, and 
hunt with spears, just as they did 
In other 


places the natives will entertain 


hundreds of years ago. 


you with whatever they have, even 
if it is only the shelter of their huts 
and some parched grain to eat. 

Jack says that Australia is a great 
place to live in, and I think it is 
interesting myself. 


Manuelito of Mexico 


THE United States and Mexico are 
just like people living next door to 
each other in a big apartment 
house. We don’t know each other 
at all. Tl try to tell you what 
Manuelito told me about Mexico 
when I was there. 

Manuelito lives on a great farm 
or ranch, called an hacienda. The 
house is called a casa. It is wide 
and low and made of adobe, a kind 
of baked mud or clay. Usually a 
casa is built around a large open 
space, or patio, with flowers and 
a fountain in the center. 

The men who work in the fields 
are known as peons. They are 
Mexican Indians, and very few of 
them have ever gone to school. 
They 
cook outdoors over small charcoal 
fires. The women fry a kind of 
cake called a tortilla. It is like a 


The peons are very poor. 


io VI of the Rotogravure Picture “ss 
tion shows some Australian animals. 
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big pancake made of Indian corn. 
They eat frijoles, or beans, for their 
chief food, and sometimes little 
cakes of meat and Indian corn, 
seasoned with red pepper. These 
are called tamales. 

Manuelito showed me some sera- 
pes which I liked so well that Fa- 
ther bought me one for my own 
room. The Mexicans wear these 
bright-colored blankets or shawls 
as if they were cloaks, and use 
them for a covering at night. 

I have a sombrero, too, a big felt 
one with silver bells on it. The 
peons wear straw ones in the fields 
to keep off the sun. 

The little donkey called a burro 
is the pack horse of Mexico. Burros 
carry tremendous loads for their 
size. On the hacienda there are po- 
nies and horses, too, for riding. 

Father bought some lovely Mex- 
ican drawn-work handkerchiefs 
for Mother, and a tablecloth, too. 
The Mexican women are famous 
for drawn work. 

Manuelito taught me how to 
say good-by in Spanish, which is 
the language the Mexicans talk. 
It is “Adios”; so now I'll say 
“Adios” for this time. 
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Window Decoration—Sunflower 
By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Cut the petals from bright yellow. Use for the center a circle of black or brown (indicated by the dotted line in the sketch at the upper left), pasting over it a 
center of yellow with irregular edges (indicated by the heavy linesy. If desired, the center may be a single circle of black, with irregular edges. 
Cut the stem and leaves from green. 
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The Birches 


By LINA M. JOHNS and MAY AVERILL 
Teachers, Dodgeville Public Schools, Dodgeville, Wisconsin 


Photographs by L. W. BROWNELL 


The cut-leaved birch has 
very fine leaves. 
It has white bark. 
It is a very pretty tree. 
It does not grow wild 
in this country. 
People plant it on their lawns. 
You may see it in the parks. 
The yellow birch and the cherry 
. birch grow in the woods. 
ical The yellow birch has silky, 
yellow bark. 
The bark of the cherry birch is 
like the bark of cherry trees. 
The inside bark is sweet. 
It tastes like wintergreen. 
Birch wood is used in houses. 
It is very pretty. 





Birches are pretty trees. 
They have catkin blossoms 
in the spring. 
Their leaves turn yellow 
in the fall. 
The paper birch grows 
on hills. 
It likes the banks of streams, too. 
Sometimes it is planted for shade. 
The bark of the paper birch is 
white. 
It can be used for writing paper. 
It peels off easily, but then 
the tree is spoiled. 
It cannot live without its bark. 
The Indians used the bark 
for their canoes. Wrrrre Bincst Leaves 


The vocabulary of this story has been carefully checked with A Reading Vocabulary 
for the Primary Grades, by Arthur I. Gates. Of the 75 different words used, 67 are 
included in the Gates list. The remaining 8 are: birch, catkin, fall, cut-leaved, shade, 
peels, spoiled, and wintergreen. 
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A “Little Black Sambo” Project 





LirtLe Brack SAMBO AND A TIGER 


HE author of “The Story of Little 

Black Sambo,” Helen Bannerman, 

is said to have created the story to 

entertain two little girls on a jour- 
ny, illustrating it as she told it. At the im- 
portunity of friends it was published with her 
musing illustrations. It sprang into instant 
popularity, and soon took an assured place 
mong the classics of childhood. 

“The Story of Little Black Sambo” had not 
ben told or read to the 1A grade at the Willard 
School. One day a child brought a copy to 
school The children liked it at once, and 
vished to have it read over and over again. In 
thir library corner, during the free periods, 
they read much of the story themselves. 

They drew and colored pictures from the 
book, and cut them out. After pasting sticks 
tothe cut-out figures to make them stand up in 
und, they grouped and regrouped them on the 
and table to illustrate various scenes of the 
story. 

The children became curious about the jungle. 
From the illustrations in the book they decided 
tht the trees in that particular jungle were 
palm trees. For the sand table they made small 
palm trees from green crépe paper and brown 
construction paper. Then they 
wanted to make a jungle of palm 
trees big enough for a live Little 
Black Sambo to walk about 
in and meet with his strange 
adventures. 

The janitor gave the children 
three poles, each five feet. tall. 

tom a piece of lumber they 

awed out bases. They nailed a 
base and a pole firmly together, 
making a tree that could stand 
“ect and be moved about as de- 
ited. The long palm leaves 
Vere made from green tissue pa- 
Pet, well wired. They formed 
‘ beautiful crown at the top of 
the tree, 

From home the children 
brought old burlap sacks, which 
ey cut into strips about a 
Warter of a yard in width, 


By EYA A. SMEDLEY. 


Supervisor of Reading, Public Schouls, Evanston, ''ixois 


raveling out a few strands at one edge. Then, 
beginning at the base of the tree, the fringed 
strips of burlap wére wound around and around 
the trunk to the top. The three palm trees 
pleased the children very much, and they 
brought more poles and burlap to make the jun- 
gle larger. 

To add perspective to their jungle the chil- 
dren fastened a long strip of yard-wide wrap- 
ping paper along the wall back of the trees. 
With calcimine they painted smaller trees on 
this background. 

When the jungle was finished, the children 
wanted a house for Black Mumbo, and decided 
that it should be made of grass. They put up a 
frame for a one-room house, large enough for 
the family to walk into. The frame was cov- 
ered with paper, which the children calcimined 
to resemble grass, and the roof was thatched 
with palm leaves made of paper. While Black 
Mumbo might not have recognized her house, 
it was highly satisfactory to the little builders. 

“If Black Mumbo cooked pancakes, she need- 
ed a stove,” reasoned the children. With red 
paint and black paint they transformed a box 
into a stove. They wanted a table because there 
was a picture of one in the book. Using beaver 
board for the top and 2 in. x 2 in. lumber for 
the legs, they made a satisfactory table. Since 
they could not get material to make chairs, they 
used some of those from the schoolroom. 

When the jungle and the house were finished, 
the children wanted to play the story. To do 
this to their satisfaction, they needed the little 
red coat, the little blue trousers, the green um- 
brella, and the purple shoes with the crimson 
soles and crimson linings. They made the red 
coat from red cambric, taking every stitch 
themselves. From blue cambric they made the 
blue trousers. The green umbrella was made by 
covering a small black one with green cambric. 





THe ComMpLete Cast oF a “LitTLe BLrack SAMBO” PLAY 





Brack MumMsBo AND Biack JuMBO 


A pair of purple bedroom slippers were given 
crimson soles and crimson linings. Black Mum- 
bo easily costumed herself by tying an apron 
over her dress, putting a kerchief around her 
neck, and tying a red bandanna around her 
head. 

The “tigers” needed a costume to make them 
look like tigers. To get a pattern for a costume, 
a large piece of paper was placed on the floor. 
A boy stretched out on it with arms extended 
and legs somewhat apart. A tracing generous 
in size was made of the outline of the boy, from 
the top of his head to his heels. Then ears were 
added to the pattern. It was pinned to orange 
cambric, and in cutting it out ample allowance 
was made for the movements the tiger would 
make. When a costume had been sewed up, a 
tail was made and attached to it, since the tails 
figure in the performance. Then the costumes 
were striped with dark brown crayon. 

The costumes were easily adjusted with safety 
pins and rubber bands. The rubber bands were 
snapped about the base of the ears to make them 
perk up, and about the neck to help distinguish 
where the head ended and the body began. 
Cut-out circles enabled the tigers to use their 
eyes, and a slit for the mouth gave them breath- 
ing and growling facilities. 

Few properties were needed. 
The players borrowed a jar to 
hold the “ghi.” They made their 
pancakes from drawing paper 
and colored them with crayon. 

The children greatly enjoyed 
playing the story. Any girl 
could be Black Mumbo; any 
boy, Black Jumbo or Little 
Black Sambo; and any girl or 
boy could be a tiger. They 
played “Little Black Sambo” for 
themselves; they played it for 
the second grade; and they 
played it for their mothers, who 
came to school on the day they 
were invited. Last of all, they 
played it for the photographer. 

There was no attempt at a set 
play. It varied with the players 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Mexican Children 


By 


BESS 


BRUCE 


rhis poster correlates with “Manuelito of Mexico,” one of a series of geography 


stories by Blanche Jennings Thompson, which begins this month. 


The sketch on 


the opposite page shows a possible arrangement, with a grass hut and a cactus to 


add atmosphere. The costumes and accessories should be colorful. 


The girl at 


the left (1) wears a red and white scarf, a white blouse, and a dark blue skirt. 


Her jug is of dull red pottery. 











The other girl (2) has a serape, or shawl, of dull 


CLEAVELAND 


yellow with gay stripes, over a light blue skirt. One of the boys (3) has a dark 
green blouse and white trousers. His basket is slung over his shoulder with a 
rafha strap. The other boy (4) wears a striped green poncho (a strip of ma- 
terial with a slit for the head to go through), a sombrero with red trimmings, 
and white trousers. The burro is white, the water jars on its back are dull red, 
and the saddlecloth is blue. Other combinations of colors would be effective. 
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A Visit from the White Rabbit 


"By MARIAN REED 


Teacher of English and Public Speaking, Hutchinson Central High School, Buffalo, New York 


CHARACTERS 
OLDER SISTER LITTLE GIRL WHITE RABBIT 
FIVE potts (Rag Doll, Mammy Doll, French 
Doll, Dutch Doll, Russian Doll) 


SETTING 


The little girl—we may call her Alice if we 
like—sits listening to her older sister read from 
“Alice in Wonderland.” In the background, 
the characters who play the parts of the dolls 
are lying on the floor or are sitting in stiff posi- 
tions, to give them a doll-like appearance. At 
the side of the stage (left) opposite the sisters 
is a window; back, a door leading off stage. 
The older sister may be reading near a lamp or 
near another window (right). She is just fin- 
ishing the chapter in which Alice follows the 


White Rabbit down the rabbit hole. 


DIALOGUE 


I like it! 
It’s al- 


LITTLE SistER—Don’t stop, please. 

OLDER SISTER—I can’t go on, dear. 
most dark. I can’t see to read. 

ALicE—Tell it, then. Did the Rabbit reach 
the party soon enough? Was the Duchess really 
angry? And did Alice find him at the bottom 
of the rabbit hole, or was he only—? What was 
he? Was he a real rabbit, truly? (puzzled) 
I—it’s all so funny, isn’t it? 

OLDER sisteER—Very. That’s why you want 
me to go on. But it’s time for our tea-party 
now, (Laughing, she goes towards the door.) 
You may invite the White Rabbit, if you like. 

ALICE (mischievously)—I will. (Tiptoes 
across towards the window.) I'll say, “Alice 
presents her compliments” and—(Breaks off, 
in astonishment, as she looks out towards the 
yard.) There he is! I did see him! I’m not 
playing. He was little and white. Really, he 
was! He was! I saw him! I know. 


OLDER sisteR—Alice in Wonderland! (She 
laughs.) Your head is full of fancies. But 
don’t slip away down any rabbit hole while I’m 
making tea!” (She goes off.) 

ALICE—She doesn’t believe me. Now I'll 
open the window and pretend to be asleep, so 
he won't be frightened. For I know he’s com- 
ing in to call. 

(She crosses quickly to the right, sits down 
in her sister’s big chair, and pretends to sleep. 
Presently, a little figure in white, a White Rab- 
bit, certainly, comes bobbing in at the window. 
He carries a pair of white gloves and a package 
of visiting cards; there is a watch in his pocket. 
He goes through little rabbit-like gestures with 
his paws, brushing his whiskers and sniffiing 
through his nose. He puts his gloves in the cen- 
ter of the stage, takes out the watch and looks 
at it, and puts his visiting cards on the floor. 
He sees the dolls, goes over to them curiously, 
then back to his cards. Alice watches him from 
the corner of her eye, as he counts out a card 
for each doll. He tiptoes up to each one and 
ceremoniously places a card in the hand of each. 
When he comes to Alice, she startles him.) 

ALICcE—Thank you (She reads the card.) 
“The White Rabbit.” (He looks around fright 
ened, as if he were trying to run away. Then 
a strange thing happens. Each doll, at the 
touch of his magic visiting card, becomes alive! 
Slowly they rise to standing positions, the Dutch 
Doll pulling himself up with a sturdy gesture, 
the Rag Doll limp and languid.) 

MAMMY DOLL (in a mechanical voice)— 
Heah we ah, Missy Alice. 

ALICE—You are—you are! Oh, it’s wonder- 
ful. It’s Wonderland! (Ceremoniously) 
Ladies,—dear dolls—all of you—this is the 
White Rabbit, who has come to tea. Please 
feel very welcome. (Shyly) Would you care 


to dance a quadrille? The Rabbit is used to 
quadrilles in Wonderland. 

RAG DOLL—I likes ragtime music best. (She 
limply goes toward a music-box and starts jj 
playing. Alice and the White Rabbit pair of. 
then the dolls in turn. They dance mechanj- 
cally. At one point in the dance the French 
Doll speaks to her partner, the Dutch Doll.) 

FRENCH DOLL—You are clumsy. You hurt 
my foot with your heavy shoes 

DUTCH DOLL—Ja, ja. 

(When the dance finishes, Alice, like a true 
hostess, beams upon her guests.) 

ALICE—Now you must have tea. 

(The clock strikes six. At the sound, the 
White Rabbit takes out his watch.) 

WHITE RABBIT—Oh dear! Oh dear! I shall 
be too late. Good-by! Good-by! (He picks up 
his gloves and visiting cards and rushes away.) 

ALL (in chorus)—White Rabbit! White 
Rabbit! Come back! Come back! 

RUSSIAN DOLL (slowly, with a foreign ac- 
cent)—He will not come. 

(Alice goes over to the window to catch « 
last glimpse of him and, as she does so, the dolls 
go back to their places. When she sees this, she 
rubs her eyes unbelievingly. She goes over to 
her copy of “Alice in Wonderland,” and sits 
down in the big chair to find the White Rab- 
bit’s picture.) 

ALICE (slowly)—It was the White Rabbit! 
I'd know him anywhere. 

SISTER (voice from outside)—Tea is ready, 
Alice, dear. (The Sister comes to the door.) 

ALICE—I invited my dolls and the White 
Rabbit to stay to tea with us, but he had to leave 
early and they have all gone back to sleep. 

SISTER—Alice in Wonderland! (She /aughi 
and puts her arms around the little girl.) What 
a beautiful dream! 


Things We Cannot See 


By ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


ALL— 

The world is full as it can be 

Of things quite wonderful to see. 
FIRST CHILD— 

The sunrise sky that starts my day, 

The stars that steer dream ships away. 
SECOND CHILD— 

Green fields alive with woolly sheep, 

And shallow pools where shadows sleep. 
THIRD CHILD— 

Gay birds like flowers on the wing, 

And butterflies robed like a king. 
FOURTH CHILD— 

Bright flowers peeping through the sod 

A-whispering lovely things of God. 


FIFTH CHILD— 

Wild roses on the old stone wall 

And pretty painted leaves in fall. 
SIXTH CHILD — 

Just everywhere I turn or look 

The world is like a fairy book. 
ALL (in concert)— 

Life, too, is full as it can be 

Of lovely things we cannot see. 
FIRST CHILD— 

I couldn’t live without the air, 

Yet I can’t see it anywhere. 
SECOND CHILD— 

If I should look till I was blind, 

My mother’s love I'd never find. 


THIRD CHILD— 

Nor could I ever hope to see 

The winds that like to play with me. 
FOURTH CHILD— 

Though I had all the old world’s wealth 

I could not see my good gift Health. 
FIFTH CHILD— 

The kindly things you think of me 

Are something else I cannot see. 
SIXTH CHILD— 

And God Himself, so good and wise, 

Cannot be seen with human eyes. 
ALL (in concert)— 

Oh, life is full as it can be 

Of lovely things we cannot see! 
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Traffic Officer Hogan and the Children 
By FLORENCE E. MATTHEWS 
iia Teacher, Second Grade, The Lincoln School of Teachers Colles. 
(She Illustration by MABEL BETSY HILL 
arts it 
te FFICER HOGAN stood children who came jumping, skip- her and into the street rolled Anne 
French straight and tall in the ping, and running down the hill on and Dick right in front of the car 
oll.) | middle of busy Main their way to school. —as it stopped with a squank! 
o ben | Street, directing traffic. Oo-ga! “Slow up there, Dick!” he called The two children sat up and 
| Oo-ga! honked the automobiles. to a little boy coasting down the looked around. They were very 
a true F Zim-zim they whizzed past him hill on a scooter. much frightened. 
_ down the street. “Don’t cross now, Anne!” he Officer Hogan’s big voice 
nd, the Ding! Dong! Ding! Dong! shouted to a little girl on roller boomed out by their side, “Here 
| sang a bell loud and clear up the _ skates. you are, safe and sound!” 
Resp street. “The school bell, to be Suddenly the light blinked green Anne began to laugh through 
awey,) sure,” said Officer Hogan to him- for Main Street traffic to begin her tears. 
White self. “This is the second day of again. “Whew!” breathed Dick, as he 
rr September, and school begins to- Dick was coasting down the hill put his small hand into Officer 
day!” so fast that he could not stop. Hogan’s big one, “T’ll slow up next 
catch 4 Just then the green traffic light On he sped right toward Anne time!” 
lig: blinked out and changed to red. on her roller skates by the curb. “Big Hill is no place for scoot- 
pacers Officer Hogan blew his whistle. Officer Hogan saw at once what ers and roller skates!” boomed 
and sits | Squeak! Squank! went the was going to happen. Officer Hogan in his big voice. 
te Reb | brakes on all the cars up and down Quickly he blew his whistle. Oo-ga! Oo-ga! honked and 
Rabbit! #| the street. Squeak! Squank! went the  tooted all the waiting trucks and 
| Then up Big Hill on the cross brakes on a big red car! cars. 
rag | street, cars and trucks began to Dick came crashing into Anne. “Come on; you can cross the 
, White) tumble. Anne’s feet flew out from under street now!” said Officer Hogan to 
to leave | Officer Hogan looked toward a ee en ee all the children who had gathered 
yo | Big Hill. He waved to a crowd of Section deals with safety. | around him. 
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Early Lessons in Music Appreciation 


Teacher, Second Grade, Lincoln School, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


HE power to enjoy good music is in- 

herent in the majority of people, but 

it must be developed in youth to 

reach its greatest height. The teach- 
er may begin this development in the primary 
grades by devoting much of the music period to 
music appreciation lessons. 

Music appreciation is the experience of the 
beautiful, gained only by association with the 
best in music. It means thoughtful listening, 
with which comes inward satisfaction and in- 
creased sensitiveness to beauty. In many cases, 
it is the foundation of musical study. 

Musical people are not of necessity those who 
can play and sing; musical people are those who 
love music. ‘Therefore it should be borne in 
mind that a child may never acquire technical 
skill, but he may have a rich imagination and 
get the spirit if not the letter of. the music. 
Listening lessons— 

Listening lessons can begin in kindergarten, 
and should continue during the child’s entire 
school life. The first results will be apparently 
of no value, and the process will be long and 
slow. All the teacher can do is to create a 
proper atmosphere and try to lead the child to 
sense the spirit of the music. 

The listening lesson cannot be given merely 
because it is good for children; neither should 
it be regarded as a concert to pass away time 
pleasantly. The children must get the listening 
habit. It is an excellent plan to associate sing- 
ing lessons and listening lessons. Children enjoy 
learning to sing simple songs that are similar in 
mood and rhythm to the music which they have 
heard in their listening lessons. 

Selection of material— 

Care must be taken in selecting the material 
to be used in music appreciation lessons, It 
must be suited to the needs of the child at his 
stage of development. All teachers may not 
agree as to the needs of the child, and this is a 
matter which every teacher must decide for her 
own class. Each selection, however, must have 
musical merit and must contain something that 
the child can understand without an explana- 
tion. 

All music does not tell a story or give a defi- 
nite message, but it does express a mood or an 
emotion. To develop in children a sensitiveness 
to the mood of the music is the desired end of 
music appreciation lessons. Those whose imagi- 
nations have been trained through much hearing 
of descriptive music can easily discover the 
mood or descriptive thought in unfamiliar mu- 
sic. This is the goal for which to strive. 

Types of appreciation lessons— 

In giving appreciation lessons to second-grade 
classes, I have found that there are three things 
one may do profitably with the selections. First, 
just listen to the music, with conversation and 
discussion afterwards. Second, translate the 
music into physical expression. Third, translate 
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the music into creative form by writing or tell- 
ing the stories it suggests, or drawing the pic- 
tures it makes one see. 

The series of lessons which I gave last year 
followed the order named. For a long time, all 
our appreciation lessons were listening lessons. 
The children themselves gradually turned them 
into lessons of the second type by humming, 
beating time, or marching and dancing, as the 
music suggested. Last and most interesting 
were the lessons ending in creative work. 
Method of procedure in listening lessons— 

When I received the class from the first grade, 
the children were all familiar with nursery- 
rhyme pieces and other simple tunes. Some of 
them liked to hear music played; others were 
not interested. 

For the first lesson I played “The Tailor and 
the Bear.” I told the children the name of the 
piece, and asked them to listen to hear the tailor 
play and the bear dance; also to notice what the 
tailor did when the bear went away. I played 
the piece through twice. They agreed that the 
bear was clumsy and that the tailor whistled 
when the bear went away because he was happy. 
They said the music made them feel like laugh- 
ing, because the bear was so funny. 

Next I played “The Whistler and His Dog,” 
and they enjoyed hearing the dog bark and his 
master whistle. Following this, as an experi- 
ment, I played “Old Folks at Home,” which all 
knew. I said, “I want you to close your eyes 
while you listen, and afterwards tell me what 
the music made you think of.” The responses 
given below were the only ones that I received, 
but I was pleased to have even two. 

One child said, “It was a hot summer day and 
I was down by the canal playing. Way out I 
saw a big ship with white sails. I went on board 
and the sailors all sat on deck whistling and 
playing harmonicas.” 

Another said, “It was an August day and aw- 
ful hot. The bees were humming and the sky 
was blue and the clouds were soft and white. 
Down by the river colored men were fishing and 
singing. The humming of the bees and the sing- 
ing of the men made me feel sleepy.” 

The last piece played in the first lesson was 
“Bluebells of Scotland.” All the class agreed 
that it made them feel cheerful. 

For a month we had three lessons a week of 
the listening type. An interesting piece was 
“Hunt in the Black Forest.” Before playing it, 
I asked the children to listen to find out what 
time it was, what happened, and where it hap- 
pened. I did not tell them the name of the piece. 
The response was good. They could tell by the 
crowing of the rooster that it was morning; they 
knew by the singing of the birds that the scene 
was in the woods; the horns told them that it 
was a hunt. Only one child recognized the 
sounds of the blacksmith shop, but all knew the 
barking of hounds. . 
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I asked the children what they thought would 
be a good name for the piece, and received such 
suggestions as “The Morning Hunt,” “Morning 
in the Forest,” and “The Blacksmith in the 
Forest.” When I told them the real name, they 
were delighted to see how appropriate their own 
had been. From then on, I seldom told them 
the name of a piece before playing it, as they 
enjoyed giving names of their own. . 

The “Berceuse” from Jocelyn made the chil- 
dren feel as if they were being rocked, 
“Serenade,” by Schubert, made them “so sleepy” 
that they had to shut their eyes. When I asked 
them what “The Butterfly,” by Grieg, made 
them think of, one child said “leaves blowing”; 
another said “little winds playing”; and another, 
“sunbeams under a tree”; but no one was re- 
minded of butterflies. On learning the name, 
the children still thought that their own ideas 
were quite as descriptive of the music as the 
title itself. 

Discussions and conversations such as these 
led gradually to more advanced types of appre- 
ciation lessons. These will be discussed in a 
later article. Some examples of the creative ac- 
tivities which developed are the stories given 
below, and the pictures reproduced on the op- 
posite page. 


The Clocks 


One night a naughty elf went in a clock store. 
He loved to hear the clocks strike so he wound 
them all up. He thought the cuckoo clock was 
a gay little bird but he was afraid of the big 
grandfather clock. He was so scared when all 
the clocks struck at once that he made a noise. 
The store man came to see what was the matter 
and the elf ran away.—From “In a Clock 
Store,” by Orth. 


The Elf Who Liked the Moon 


Once an elf saw the moon. He wanted 
make friends with it. He tried to get up to the 
moon. He climbed tall trees till he came to th 
country. It was night time. He saw a light 
It was a big electric light. He climbed on th 
pole and made friends with it. He thought # 
was the moon. He tried to pull it down to tat 
home with him and it broke. Then the ¢ 
cried because he thought the moon was broket 
—From “Humoresque,” by Dvorak. 


Dutch Fairies 


The windmills looked down in the streets 
Holland because they heard a noise. It was 
Dutch fairies dancing on the cobblestones. © 
windmills just fanned themselves and let ™ 





fairies dance. They danced all night till the 
klip-klop of their wooden shoes woke ¥P a 
rooster and he crowed. Then the fairies crept 
in their tulip beds and slept all day —fr# 
Sylvia, by Delibes. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Primary Posters Inspired by Music 


By EFFA E. PRESTON 


Teacher, Second Grade, Lincoln School, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


HE handwork which is shown 
below, all the work of second- 
grade pupils, was inspired by 
the music heard throughout 

the year in their music appreciation les- 
sons. The posters were made with cut 
paper or crayons. Each is the interpreta- 
tion of a different piece of music. The 











treatment of the subjects shows that the 
children caught the spirit of the music. 

Dvorak’s “Humoresque” suggested the 
poster at the left in the top row, “The 
Elf Who Liked the Moon”; at the right is 
interpreted “The Fountain,” by Ravel. 

In the middle row, the poster at the 
left, “The Elves Who Danced for the 








King,” was made after hearing “Minuet”; 
by Boccherini; the one at the right depicts 
“In a Clock Shop,” by Orth. 

The cut-paper poster at the left in the 
bottom row has for its theme Shilkret’s 
“Dance of the Toy Regiment,” while the 
crayon one at the right, “Dutch Fairies,” 
was inspired by Delibes’s ballet, Sy/via. 
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Primary Three-Number Problems 


1. Billy got 1 ball, 4 books, and 2 
fancy pencils for birthday presents. 
How many presents did Billy get 
in all? 




















2. In the Three Bears’ house were 
3 middle-sized 
rooms, and 1 large room. How 


1 small room, 
many rooms were there in the 
Three Bears’ house? 


3. In playing circus, Joe and Bob 
had 4 dogs for bears, 4 cats for 
tigers, and 1 rooster for an ostrich. 
How many animals were there in 
Joe and Bob’s circus? 


4. In the A reading class 2 girls sit 
at one end of the row, 5 boys in the 
middle, and 2 girls at the other end 
of the row. How many children 
are there in the class? 


§. The geese in the barnyard had 
a parade. A big gander came first, 
then 4 mother geese, and last a 
young gander. How many geese 
were in the parade? 

















Illustrations by DORIS L. 


By E. J. BONNER 


Principal, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


6. In a window Jean saw 6 guinea 
pigs, 1 white rat, and 2 rabbits. 
How many pets did Jean see? 


7. Betty picked 2 red roses, 3 yel- 
low roses, and § white roses for her 
teacher. How many roses did she 


pick for her teacher? 














8. On his way to school Jack 
bought a pad for § cents, a pen for 
1 cent, and a pencil for 3 cents. 
How much money did Jack spend? 


9. In a tent at the circus Fred saw 
1 giraffe, 2 elephants, and 2 camels. 
How many animals did Fred see in 
this tent? 











10. Tom Brown’s dog Fluff has 3 
half-grown puppies and § little 
puppies. 
does Tom Brown have? 


How many dogs in all 


11. On Visitors’ Day in Harry’s 
grade, 1 father, 8 mothers, and 1 
big sister came to visit. How 
many visitors did the grade have? 


HOWARD 


12. Dick tied 3 red balloons, 3 
blue balloons, and 3 green balloons 
to a basket to make an airship. 
How many balloons did he use? 








Wy 














13. In a bean-bag game, Peter 
made a score of 1 the first throw, 
0 the second throw, and 5 the 
third throw. What was his whole 
score for the three throws? 


14. Chicken Little found no 
worms in the barnyard, 4 worms 
under the rose bushes, and 5 


worms in the garden. How many 
worms did he find in all? 


15. In a peanut hunt at the school 
party, Tony found 8 peanuts in 
the coat room, 1 peanut on the 
bookshelf, and none under his desk. 


How many peanuts did Tony find? 


16. On the farm at home George 
has many young animals for pets. 
There are now on the farm 2 little 
calves, 1 colt, and 6. pigs. 

many pets does George have? 


How 
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A Folder for Stationery 


By JESSIE M. TODD and ANN VAN NICE 


University Elementary School, University of Chicago 
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Make the ends % wider 
than the letter paper 
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Fold on dotted lines. 


Paste Flaps. 
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A Safety Play—Let’s Be Careful 


LL parts in this play are to be taken 
An Automobile 

is represented by a child having a 

card on which is printed, This Is An 
Automobile, hung around his neck. A Street 
Car is made up of five or six children, joining 
hands and leaving a narrow rectangular space 
A Train is a chain 


by young children. 


in the inside for passengers. 
of children, each with hands on the shoulders or 
about the waist of the one in front of him. 
The Street Car and Train are also labeled, This 
Is a Street Car or This 1s a Train. The Automo- 
biles, Street Cars, and Train go around the room 
or wait a few minutes at the back, if necessary, 
before their turn comes at the front of the 
room, which is the real stage. The action is 
continuous. The players at the front can go to 
their places from their seats, the side of the 
room, or the cloakroom door, if desired. 

The action at the front of the room will be 
divided into six scenes, for the sake of explana- 
tion, although there is no break in the perform- 
ance, since the Train, Street Cars, and Automo- 
biles go on around the room. 

The teacher may vary the scenes to suit the 
community or add more; and perhaps pupils 
may add other scenes from their own experi- 
ences, or highway safety habits they have 
studied. It will add to the interest if the Auto- 
mobiles honk and the Street Cars and Train 
whistle. Also, if desired, the Automobiles, 
Street Cars, and Train may go entirely around 
the room between scenes, the Train keeping close 
to the blackboard so that the “track” will not 
appear to be on the street. Trucks and Busses 
would add to the number of players. More 
children can be used for the Street Cars if the 
room is large, or fewer if the room is small. 
The intention is to give each one in the school 
something to do. 

If a pause is desired between scenes, the fol- 
lowing rules may be written on the board, one 
after each scene. 

1. Do not play in the street. 

2. Obey the signals of the policeman. 

3. Do not cross behind a car. 

4. Look about you: do not hide your eyes 
when crossing a street. 

§. Keep off the railroad track. 

6. Keep to the left when walking on a road. 


CHARACTERS 


SEVERAL AUTOMOBILES (represented by 
children) 

TWO STREET CARS (each made up of five or six 
children) 

A TRAIN (A number of children, one for the 
engine, the rest for cars) 

POLICEMAN 

GIRL WITH UMBRELLA 

CHILDREN WHO PLAY TAG 

PASSENGERS OF STREET CAR 

PASSENGERS OF TRAIN 

BOYS PLAYING ON TRACK 

CHILDREN WALKING 





By HELEN RAMSEY 


ScENE I 
The front of the room represents a street. 
Six children come to the front. 
att—Where shall we play? 

FIRST THREE—Let’s play in the street. 
SECOND THREE—NO, let’s play in the yard. 
(Second Three run off to right.) 

FIRST THREE—We'll play in the street. 

(They begin playing tag. As they play, an 
Automobile comes around the corner from the 
left of the schoolroom and runs into one child, 
who falls. The machine stops. Three larger 
children and a Policeman rush in. The larger 
children pick up the child and carry him off, 
right. The Policeman takes the automobile 
number. The machine goes on to the right. 
The Policeman remains standing in the middle 
of the street.) 


ScENE II 


Two or three children wait before crossing 
the street as the Policeman raises his hand for 
STOP; then walk across, as he signals GO. 
One starts to jay-walk but comes back as the 
Policeman motions to him. 


ScENE III 


A Street Car (five or six children joining 
hands) with Passengers on the inside, enters 
from the right, stops at center for the Pas- 
sengers to leave. (Two of the children holding 
hands drop hands and leave a space in the center 
facing the audience for the Passengers to come 
out.) Another Street Car comes from the left 
to pass behind first one. A girl alighting from 
the first car goes hastily around the rear of the 
car and runs into the second car. Policeman ap- 
pears, blowing his whistle. Then an Automobile 
(may be marked Ambulance) appears at right. 
The girl is carried to it and disappears at right. 
The Street Cars go on. All people leave the 
street (front of the room). 


ScENE IV 


A girl is seen crossing the street with an um- 
brella, holding it down, as against a strong wind 
or rain. An Automobile coming from the left 
knocks the umbrella out of her hands and barely 
misses her. The Automobile goes on around to 
the right. A boy rescues the girl’s umbrella 
and helps her across the street and off to the 


left. 


SCENE V 


Four boys are playing on what is supposed to 
be the railroad track in the front of the room 
near the blackboard. Their names are Tom, 
Dick, Harry, and Bob. 

TOM—Dare you to stand on the track until 
the train reaches that pole. 

DICK AND HARRY—Take your dare. 

Bos—Not I. 

(Three boys stand on the track—close to 
the blackboard. Bob moves away from them. 





The Train, coming around the bend at left, 
whistles. Tom and Harry jump off the track.) 
pick—My foot is caught! 

(The Train runs into him and then stops 
little farther on. The Passengers get out and 
pick up the wounded boy. He is taken of. 
right. Meanwhile, the Passengers look at the 
other boys, who stand by much frightened.) 

A PASSENGER—Never take or make a dare 
that may cost you your life. 

(Tom and Harry hang their heads. The boys 
go off left. The Passengers get in the train and 
go toward the right.) 


ScENE VI 
Three children, Mary, John, and Elsie, are 


walking along the road—front of room—from 
left to right. They talk as they go. 

MARY—Which side is left? 

JOHN—The same side as your left hand is on, 
of course. 

ELSIE—We must keep to the left of the road, 
so the machines won’t come up behind us before 
we see or hear them. 

(An Automobile going from left to right 
passes them.) 

ELSIE—It pays to be careful. 

MARY—Let’s be careful always. 


FINAL PROCESSION 


(All march around room singing to the tune 
of “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp.”’) 
Let’s be careful on the street, 
Let’s be careful while at play, 
Let’s be careful how we cross 


Track and highway. 








We are learning “Safety First,” 
Let’s be careful, still we say; 

Let us Safety Rules observe 
With care each day. 





The Town of Health 
By Nina Willis Walter 
I live in the Town of Health; 
That’s why I’m happy and gay. 
I go to bed early at night, 
And play out of doors each day. 





Of mornings I’m always first 

To awake and jump out of bed; 
I scrub my -face and hands, 

Till they are tingley and red. 


When breakfast comes, I eat, 
With a great big appetite, 

Oatmeal, and fruit, and milk; 
And everything tastes just right 





I live in the Town of Health, 

And obey its rules, you see; 
Fresh air, good food, and sleep 
Will always bring health to mé. 
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PLAYING SAFE 


By HAZEL BECKWITH NOHAVEC 
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Two Primary’ Geography Lessons 


By LOUISE W. MEARS 


Teacher of Geography, Wisconsin State Teachers College, Milwaukee 


The Sailboat and the Wind 


A LITTLE sailboat was bobbing up and down 
on the water. A gray sea gull was standing on 
a rock near by. The sea gull said, “Why don’t 
you sail away, little boat?” 

The sailboat answered, “I want to sail out on 
the big blue sea, but I am tied to a post. See 
the heavy rope that holds me fast. Can’t you 
help me, sea gull?” 

Then the sea gull spread his wings and flew to 
a fisherman who stood on a rock, fishing with 
a hook and line. 

“Fisherman,” said the sea gull, “a pretty little 
boat is tied to a post on the shore. It has been 
bobbing up and down on the water all day, 
waiting for someone to come. It has a new sail, 
all ready to catch the breeze. Don’t you want 
to sail it?” 

The fisherman said, “I will look at the boat.” 

“Will you take me out on the water, little 
boat?” asked the fisherman. 

“Good fisherman,” replied the boat, “untie 
me and I will take you sailing.” 

“Thank you, little boat,” said the fisherman. 
“To-morrow morning, before the sun is up, I 
will come back again. Then I will untie the 
rope, and the morning breeze will carry us far 
away from the land.” 

The next morning before the sun was up, the 
fisherman came to the seashore. A cool breeze 
was blowing from the land. He untied the 
rope. Then he stepped into the boat and spread 
the sail. The wind carried the boat away. 

The fisherman furled the sail so that it could 
not catch the wind for a while. He cast his net 
into the water. The boat rocked gently on the 
waves, and the fisherman caught many fish. 

The gray sea gull flew near the boat. He 
said, “Fisherman, will you give me some fish?” 

“No!” said the fisherman. “I cannot spare 
any fish, for I am a poor man.” 

“Is that the way you treat a neighbor?” asked 
the sea gull, flapping his wings. “Then I will 
help myself to your fish, and I will call the 
other sea gulls to come, too.” 

“You bold sea gull! Go away! Get your own 
breakfast, and leave my fish alone!” said the 
angry fisherman. 

The little boat said, “Fisherman, is that the 
way you remember a friend? How can you 
forget so soon that the sea gull was kind to 
you?” 

“Well, I will give him a few fish,” said the 
fisherman, and he threw several small fish out of 
the boat for the sea gull. 

“Thank you, fisherman,” said the sea gull. 

When the forenoon was half gone, the fisher- 
man thought, “It is time to go home now; there 
is a good sea breeze.” 

He spread the pretty white sail, and the wind, 
now blowing strongly toward the land, carried 
the boat back to shore. The wind sang a song, 


but the fisherman did not hear it. He was too 
busy counting his fish. Only the gull and the 
little boat heard the song. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHER 


The allegory in this story should give it added 
interest. Lead the children to discover these 
things: the joyful spirit of service (as exem- 
plified by the boat); the practical co-operation 
of the gull; the industry of the fisherman, his 
frugality, his forgetfulness of favors; and why 
the fisherman did not hear the song of the sail. 

Points to discuss in connection with this story 
are: what winds do, what use we make of 
winds, how we name winds (east, west, north, 
south), and what we mean by land breeze and 
sea breeze. The observation of air movements 
in the primary grades prepares the way for the 
future study of weather charts. 

These questions based on the text may be 
of interest to the children: 

How do you know which way the wind was 
blowing? 

Did the wind blow in the same direction all 
day? 

Why did the fisherman start away early in 
the morning? 

How did the sail help the boat? 

What is a land breeze? 

What is a sea breeze? 

Why do sea gulls often follow boats? 

What did the fisherman do with the fish that 
he caught? 

What kinds of fish have you seen? 


The Rabbit and His Shadow 


ONCE upon a time a young rabbit said to his 
mother, “Mother, I am a very big rabbit!” 

“Well, well,” said Mother Rabbit, in surprise. 
“Some day you will be a big rabbit, but now 
you are only a little one.” 

“I am bigger now than you are. I am one 
of the biggest rabbits in these woods,” said the 
little rabbit. 

“Where did you get such foolish ideas, 
Bunny? I hope a sly fox has not been talking 
to you.” 

“Mother, early this morning I saw my pic- 
ture in the field, where I was playing. I am as 
large as a dog, and my ears are very long.” 

Mother Rabbit was very busy, but she 
dropped her work at once and said, “Come, 
Bunny, let us go to the field right away to see 
your picture.” 

The noon sun was warm, and Mother Rabbit 
was tired, but she did not stop until they 
reached the field. As soon as they came out 
into the sunshine, there, sure enough, was a 
shadow picture of Bunny and Mother Rabbit, 
but how small they were! Bunny tried to swell 
up larger, but his shadow was not much bigger 
than a robin. 


“Now, Bunny, what have you to say about 
your picture?” asked Mother Rabbit. 

“Oh! what has happened to me, Mother?” 
Bunny was ready to cry. 

When Mother Rabbit saw how sad he was, 
she did not scold him for his boasting. 

In the afternoon, when the sun was low in the 
sky, Bunny said to his mother, “There is some- 
thing strange about my picture, Mother. Won't 
you go with me to look at it again?” 

“Yes,” said Mother Rabbit, “I will go with 
you right now.” 

When they came to the field, the two rabbits 
saw their shadows again, but now, strange to 
say, Bunny’s shadow was as tall as a large dog. 
His ears were very long. Mother Rabbit's 
shadow was large, too. 

Bunny wiggled his ears and wrinkled his nose, 
and laughed to see the shadow rabbit do the 
same. Mother Rabbit was puzzled. 

“Let us go home, Bunny, and _ to-morrow 
morning early we will come to the field again.” 
So they took a drink of water, nibbled the ten- 
der grass, and hopped home. 

The next morning, when the sun came up, 
Mother Rabbit and Bunny went to the field. 
They ran all the way, but the little rabbit 
reached the field first. When he saw a large 
shadow rabbit in the field, he knew it was his 
picture. He shouted to his mother, “Yes, I am 
a big rabbit! See how big I am, Mother!” 

They both looked at their long shadows. 
Then Mother Rabbit said, “Yes, Bunny, you are 
large, but I am larger. At noon both our 
shadows were small. This morning both of 
them are large, just as they were yesterday 
afternoon. Perhaps someone could tell us why 
our shadows change so much, but it is certainly 
very strange. Now we will hurry home and 
eat our breakfast.” 





























SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ‘TEACHER 





In primary classes the observation of shadows 
is a delightful exercise. Measuring the length 
of shadows at different times of the day, and 
marking their extent on, the schoolroom floor, 
leads to an understanding of the sundial. 

Children pass naturally from the observation 
of shadows to a study of the sun’s daily and 
seasonal positions in the sky. Ask the children 
such questions as: 

In what direction does your shadow fall # 
noon? (north) 

At what time of day is your shadow shortest’ 
(noon) 

When does the sun seem to rise directly in th 
east and set directly in the west? (at the be 
ginning of spring and of fall) 

At what season is the noon sun highest in the 
sky? (summer) 

Through observation of shadows the childres 
will learn about direction, time of day; 
seasons of the year. 
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The World: Goes:to School 


T THE beginning of the school 
year, it is interesting to think 
of girls and boys in other lands, the 
schools they attend, the subjects they 
study, the books they use, and the cot 
games they play. t Paes 
On this page are shown pictures of Tu. 
school children and their teachers, e * 
from several different countries. In 
some places no school buildings are 
provided for the pupils, the classes 
being held out of doors. The picture 
of a playground activity, at the right, 
shows folk dancing on the grounds 
of a primary school in Japan. 


A PRIMARY GCHOOL IN BRITTANY.” GRAMSTORFF BROS.. INC.. 
OTHER PHOTOS. WILLIAM THOMPEON 























THIS Arab school in Algeria is conducted out of doors. 
Children and teacher alike are sitting cross-legged on a 
mat on the ground. Each child carefully removes his 
shoes and places them behind him before school begins. 




















THE young Chinese boys 
who are shown in the pho- 
tograph at the left are stu- 
dents in this school in 
Manchuria. Until recent- 
ly the education of girls in 
China was regarded as a 
family matter. Chinese 
students, instead of learn- 
ing letters, learn characters 
like those to which the 
teacher is pointing. 

The photograph at the 
right shows a Roumanian 
country school. Education 
in Roumania is free, but 
there are many villages and 
rural communities in which 
there are no schools. This 
teacher and the children 
are shown at their outdoor 
desk. They are wearing 
their national costume, 
which is gaily decorated 
with colorful embroidery. 
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IN THIS picture, Jean Geoffroy, a French artist, shows us the interior of a primary school 
in Brittany. The little girls who attend the school are quaintly clad in snowy caps, 
dark dresses, and wooden shoes. Some of the children are quite serious, some a little shy, 
as they gather about the teacher. The other children are studying at their desks. 





SCHOOLHOUSES in the bleak country of Lapland are rude structures, such as 
the one shown below. Many of the Lapps are nomads, living in tents the year 
round and using the rcindeer to supply nearly all their wants. 
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Frans Hals and ‘Rembrandt 





“YOUTH with a Lute,” by Hals, shows a jaunty THE painting, “Singing Boys,” is by Hals. The 
boy, dressed in velvet and lace, playing with a lute boys are amusing themselves with a lute and song- 
ood glass. It is typical of Hals’s work. ; book. Notice the laughing expression of the 
smaller boy as he sings. 


courTesy THE METROPOLITAN MUGEUM OF ART. NEW YORK GRAMSTORFF BROS.. INC 

















REMBRANDT painted “Young Girl at an Open Half- 
Door.” It offers an interesting contrast to Hal’s paint- 
ings on either side. 


COURTESY. THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 














NS HALS, who painted the original 

of “The Laughing Cavalier,” our cover 

picture for this month, chose for his sub- 

jects members of the middle class in Hol- 

nd. There is little imagination in Hals’s 

portraits, but they are so real that we can 
almost hear them laugh. 

Hals’s contemporary, Rembrandt, is his 
tival for honors as the greatest of Dutch 
portrait painters. Rembrandt, whose paint- 
ing, “Syndics of the Cloth Guild,” will be 
our October cover subject, was interested 














“SYNDICS of the Cloth Guild,” 
shown above, is Rembrandt’s mas- 
terpiece. He has made us feel the 
strong personalities of each of these 
men, and yet they are arranged in 
a well-knit pattern. They were 
leaders of the cloth-manufacturing 
industry in Amsterdam. 

“Old Woman Cutting Her 
Nails,” at the left, is another of 
the great works of Rembrandt. It 
is an excellent example of his use 
of light and shadow to form a 
beautiful pattern. There is a de- 
cided contrast between it and 
“Woman with Flagon,” by Hals, at 
the right. The two pictures make 
us realize the difference between 
the two artists, for these portraits 
show the kind of work which each 
painter enjoyed most. They were 
not painted at the request of the 
subjects for their own purposes, 
but instead were done for the 
pleasure of the artists themselves. 


PHOTO ABOVE. COPYRIGHT DETROIT PUBLISH 
ING COMPANY. PHOTO AT LEFT, COURTESY 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART NEW 
YORK. PHOTO AT RIGHT. FROM THE W & 
CLARK COLLECTION. COURTESY OF THE COR 
CORAN GALLERY OF ART. WASHINGTON © 


in the design ot his portraits. He made 
them patterns of light and shadow. In the 
three paintings by Hals shown here, we see 
almost the same amount of detail in the 
clothing as in the faces. In Rembrandt's, 
we see the faces and hands first, because of 
the unusual lighting. The portraits also 
tell us that Rembrandt liked to paint his 
subjects in quiet, thoughtful moods, while 
Hals preferred gay, lively ones. 

The work of these two gréat masters 
forms an interesting contrast. 
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TWO. methods by which" 





we get salt are shown 
here. The picture at the 
left 1s a salt minc, trom 
which salt is taken in 
somewhat the same way 
that coal is mined. This 
passage is 650 feet under- 
ground, and its arches are 
of solid salt. 

The wheel on the right 
is used to pump water 
from the sea into evap- 
oration ponds, where it is 
then -evaporated. Salt 
obtained in this way or 
from a salt mine is only 
the crude product, which 
must be refined. 


PHOTO AT LEFT, KEYSTONE VIEW 
CO AT RIGHT. EWING GALLOWAY 



































Mining, One of the Greatest Industries |! 





IN THIS picture we see the 
inside of an Arizona copper 
mine, showing the method 
of timbering in the stopes, 
as excavations for the ex- 
















traction of ore are called. 
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THESE huge machines grind rock which contains ore. The par- 
ticular ones shown here are used in a copper plant, but a somewhat 
similar type of machine is used for grinding gold ore. You can 
imagine the terrific roar made by the machines, cach with a power- 
ful motor, and each crushing rock. 





fwWInGe GALLOWAY 


ORE than a million men work in the mines | Sat 

of the United States, which produce about | #2 

one third of the mineral wealth of the world. A the 
few pictures of this mammoth industry appear } 5 P 
on these two pages, and in another section of the fT 
magazine this month, F. L. DuMond discusses the | te 
subject in an article for children of the inter- valu 
mediate and upper grades. Idak 
About 75 per cent of the miners in this country Okl 
are employed in the coal mines, which are chiefly T 
found in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Illinois Stat 
and Kentucky. Coal is the most important min- | ¢t 
eral of the United States, in quantity and total thei 
value. Petroleum, which ranks second to coal in | “Y 
value, is produced chiefly in Oklahoma, Califor- of 
nia, Texas, Arkansas, and Kansas. Sout 
A group of important metals stands next in the Nev 
list. Copper, which comes principally from | 
Arizona, Montana, Utah, and Michigan, is easily 
worked, and was one of the earliest-known metals. | ‘ah 
Iron ore is mined in Minnesota, Michigan, Als- ther 
bama, and New York. However, none of thes | ™PI 





IN THE Iron 





Range of Northern 
Minnesota there are 
many iron mines of 
this type, huge open 
pits. This mine is 
being stripped, a 
process which con- 
sists of removing 
the dirt from the 
ore. The ore is 
then taken by the 
railroad, which cir- 
cles around up- 
grade to the top. 
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states except Alabama smelts its ore; instead, they 
send it to Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana, 
the states where the greatest amount of pig iron 
is produced. 
The total amounts of lead and zinc mined in 
the United States are of approximately equal 
value. The first comes chiefly from Missouri, 
Idaho, Utah, and Oklahioma; the second from 
Oklahoma, Kansas, New Jersey, and Montana. 
The mining of gold and silver in the United 
States is of interest to us because these “precious 
metals” are the basis of our monetary system, but 
their quantity and total value are less than that of 
any of the minerals mentioned above. The bulk 
of our gold comes from California, Colorade, 
South Dakota, and Alaska, while Utah, Montana, 
Nevada, and Idaho furnish the largest part of 
our silver. 

Sulphur, gypsum, and salt are widely used min- 

» Produced in quantity in, this country, and 
¢ are many others in the list which help to 

wpply our factories with their raw material. 


THE prospector in the upper left 
is “panning” for gold. The man 


in the United States sitesi cic 


mining—mining for gold dust or 
nuggets. In “lode” mining the 
gold is taken from solid rock. At 
the right is a building where ore- 
bearing rock is crushed. 


LEFT. WIDE WORLD PHOTOS. CENTER, BUR 
TON HOLMES FROM EWING GALLOWAY 
RIGHT. EWING GALLOWAY 


THIS picture shows 
an oil derrick or 
“rig.” Derricks are 
made of wood or 
steel, and sometimes 
are as high as 136 
feet, their height de- 
pending upon the 
depth of the well be- 


low. PUBLISHERS PHOTO 
service 


























IN THE picture at the 
left, a cable car loader 
with rock is just emerg- 
ing from a gypsum 
mine in Michigan. 


THESE heavy ingots 
of lead are ready to 
be shipped. Each one 
weighs 100 pounds. 


PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 

















IN THE photograph at the 





left is shown the interior of 
a coal mine and one of the 
machines used in cutting the 
coal away from the seam. 
Notice the small safety 
torches which the miners 
wear attached to their caps. 

At the right we see a coal 
chute and tipple house. Coal 
from the mine passes down 
the chute to bins in the tip- 
ple house, where it is auto- 
matically graded and loaded 
for shipment. KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 
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USTRALIA is the home of a 
large number of animals and 
birds which are not found in any 
other country in the world. They 
are unusual in appearance, as you can 
see from those shown on this page. 
Some of them, like the lyre bird, are 
very beautiful, while others, such as 
the flying fox, are queer-looking. 
Naturalists from all over the world 
go to Australia to study its animals, 
One of the favorite pets of chil- 
dren in Australia is the koala, the 























original of the much-loved American 
Teddy bear. The story of the ko. 
ala, told by Leila Gott Harris, the 
way to model a koala in clay, de. 
scribed by Mary B. Grubb, and 
geography story, “Jack in Australia,” 
by Blanche Jennings Thompson, ap. 
pear in the Primary Grades Section 
of this issue. 

The photographs on this page and 
those which illustrate the story of 
the koala were secured from an Aus. 


tralian traveler, Kilroy Harris. 








THE Tasmanian devil lives on the is- 
land of Tasmania, one of the states of 
Australia, and is about the size of a 
badger. It has heavy black fur. There 
are very few of these animals still 
alive. They sleep all day and hunt at 
night. In spite of their small size, 
they even attack sheep. 


























BECAUSE the shape of this bird’s tail is 
like a Greek lyre, the name of lyre bird 
has been given it. le can imitate the calls 
of other birds, and therefore has che addi- 
tional name of Australian mocking bird. 
The feathers of the male bird’s tail are 
very beautiful. 


CHILDREN in Australia have for pets stump- 
tailed lizards They look like living pine 
cones, and grow to a leneth of about two feet. 







THESE animals have been given the name of Tasmanian 
tiger because of the black stripes on their backs. They 
are also called zebra wolves, since they belong more nearly 
to the wolf family. Their color is brownish-tan. 


THE laughing jackass, shown below, 
is so called because of its peculiar cry, 
It is about the size of a pigeon. Kook- 
aburra is the native name for the bird, 





























THE eucalyptus or gum tree is native to 
Australia. Like many tropical trees, it grows 
new leaves before the old ones fall. The 
koala feeds on the leaves of this tree. 




































THE flying fox is a kind of bat 
with a body which looks like that 
of a fox. It climbs and nests in 
the fruit trees in Australia, and 
does a great deal of damage. 



















They have strong claws, and chet ! 
windows in the lower lids. Their fo 
of worms, insects, vegetables, and fruits 
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Making Traffic Saté for Children: 
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THE long white letters shown in the photograph at the 
left warn motorists that they are approaching a school. 
The black standard repeats the warning. At the right 
is shown another form of sign. P. AND A. PHOTOS 

































HERBERT PHOTO 





children cross the street in safety. 





| IS not only the motorist but the pedes- 

trian as well who must observe traffic rules 
in order to avoid accidents. No one can dis- 
regard these rules and cross streets and high- 
ways in safety. Children should begin to 
acquire a safety consciousness early in life, and 
when they go to school they should under- 
stand the necessity for trafic laws, and be 
willing to obey them. 

Each state and city makes its own rules in 
regard to traffic. There is little or no uni- 
formity as to the position of lights, caution 
signs, and so on, but all have a common aim— 
SAFETY. Correlating with this page is a 
story this month in the Primary Grades Sec- 
tion, “Traffic Officer Hogan and the Chil- 
dren,” written by Florence E. Mathews. 





























TWO safe ways of crossing a strect are by means of 
a bridge and by means of a tunnel. Doubtless many 
large cities will be obliged to adopt such devices in 
the near future. These children are coming from a 
playground and will cross the street through the 
tunnel which they are entering. ® ANDO A, PHOTO 





SCHOOL children use the signal shown in 
the photograph at the left. A child raises it 
and it stays up just long enough for him to 
go across. In the picture at the right an 
officer is holding up the traffic to let some 











AT LEFT. FP. AND A. PHOTO: AT RIGHT WIDE WORLD PHOTO 
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A September: Portrait Gallery 
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Jane Adams 1860- 


N ANOTHER page of this maga- 

zine you will find a brief biograph- 
ical sketch of each of the persons pictured 
here. All of them were born in Septem- 
ber. It will be interesting to clip the 
material and post it on the bulletin board 
from time to time during the month. 
Then it can be filed and used later in his- 
tory and language classes. If your school 
is to begin the first week in September, 
Eugene Field, Phoebe Cary, Jane Addams, 
and the Marquis de Lafayette will be ap- 
propriate to use first. Next month there 
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James Fenimore Cooper 1789-1851 


will be October biographies and pictures. 
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Marquis de Lafayette 1757-1834 
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John Marshall 1755-1835 
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Frances E. Willard 1839-1898 





William Howard Tafe 1857-1930 
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Methods of Teaching Child Safety 


By HERBERT J. STACK 


Lecturer in Safety Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


EACHERS are often puzzled to know 

what are the best methods of teach- 

ing child safety. In some schools 

there is a tendency to stress one type 
of lesson to the exclusion of other types that 
might be more effective. In other schools much 
of the safety teaching consists of learning cau- 
tions, slogans, and rules or regulations, and 
teachers wonder why pupils, in spite of these 
lessons, go out and disobey instructions, seem- 
ingly with deliberate intent. 


EFFECTIVE Types OF SAFETY TEACHING 


Actual ex periences— 

Experience is the best teacher. After having 
had a severe case of sunburn, we are less likely 
to expose ourselves again to intense sun rays. 
However, the trouble with this method of learn- 
ing is that it may result in fatality or serious in- 
jury. Mild experiences may be very useful in 
teaching the avoiding of dangers. 

Practice exercises— 

Undoubtedly this is one of the most effective 
methods of teaching safety. We should decide 
on the habits to be cultivated as situations de- 
velop certain needs. The following practice 
exercises will be found valuable. 

Having pupils demonstrate what to do in 
Various emergencies—child’s clothing on fire, 
something in a child’s eye, and so on. 

Administering first aid to an injured child in 
the classroom, with the children observing. 

Taking the children to the street and having 

make crossings under supervision. 

Having the pupils play a game in which they 
Represent automobiles and pedestrians. 

Having frequent fire drills. 

Showing the children how to use sharp tools. 

motion picture and stereopticon— 
€ motion picture has opened up a new pos- 


Ability for teaching health and safety. Several 


ent safety films are available at the Na- 

tional Safety Council offices in Chicago. Un- 

btedly children learn a great deal from 

Motion pictures on safety. The stereopticon 
© may be used for the same purpose. 


Dramatization— 

For some time the value of dramatization 
lessons in teaching safety has been recognized. 
Plays, pageants, and safety demonstrations al- 
ways awaken a great deal of interest and they 
provide activities for assemblies and class- 
room programs. 

Safety games— 

The use of games is one of the most effective 
methods of teaching safety. These games may 
be similar to the practice exercises and drama- 
tizations suggested above. 

Safety projects— 

The project method has provided a useful ap- 
proach to the problem of teaching safety. 
Many schools have worked out excellent safety 
projects. This method suggests a whole- 
hearted, purposeful activity on the part of the 
pupils. Some projects that may be worked out 
include the following: 

How Lighthouses Protect Our Coasts. 

The Work of the Coast Guard. 

How Our National and State Forests Are 
Protected. 

How Our Traffic System Operates. 

Safety in Aviation. 

First Aid for Common Home Injuries. 
Safety stories— 

Many of our new readers are introducing 
safety and health stories. Nature study stories 
may have considerable value here. Stories of 
actual experiences taken from newspapers are 
valuable in teaching safety to children. Bos- 
ton schools use the safety or character “chat” 
to advantage in their program of character edu- 
cation. It is a human-interest story with a 
safety objective. The teacher or a pupil tells 
the story, and the children discuss it. 


Less ErrectivE Tyres oF SAFETY TEACHING 


Incidental teaching— 

Teaching safety through arithmetic or spell- 
ing may be of some value, but often the con- 
tent of the lesson is lost in the effort to do the 


lew aes 


Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate 
deals with safety in crossing streets. 


work that is required. At best, these are poor 
substitutes for the safety lessons just outlined. 
A lesson of the type suggested in this paragraph 
may be of more value if preceded or followed 
by a class discussion of the point involved. 
Rhymes, slogans, and jingles— 

The value of rhymes, slogans, and jingles in 
influencing children’s conduct is doubtful. 
However, if the memorizing is preceded or fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the safety teaching in- 
volved, the lesson may be of some value. 
Codes, regulations, and pledges— 

It is impossible to generalize on the value of 
lessons of this type. With some children pledges 
or codes are of value, but with many others they 
are just something to be broken. Too often, 
they are mere words, the meanings of which 
are not understood. If they have been worked 
out by the class and are generally accepted, 
they are made more useful. 

Negative or positive suggestions— 

Much of our safety teaching has been of this 
type: 

Don’t play on the streets. 

Don’t hitch rides on trucks or automobiles. 

Cross streets at crossings. 

It is true that such suggestions repeated con- 
stantly have been of some value. Vaughn’s 
psychological study showed that negative sug- 
gestions followed by positive suggestions as to 
the effect of wrong conduct increased the value 
of the lesson. Our “don’t’s” may be of some 
value, but when followed by “do’s” their value 
is enhanced. 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Extracurricular activities provide excellent 
opportunities for teaching safety in the schools. 
Assembly and home-room programs have been 
perhaps the most useful methods of populariz- 
ing the health and safety movement. Many of 
the typical school clubs such as the First Aid, 
Girl Scout, Boy Scout, Life Saving, Safety 
Council, and swimming clubs have safety as an 
important objective of the club activities. All 

(Continued on page 73) 
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A Historical Play-Their First Meeting 


CHARACTERS 


POCAHONTAS 

CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 

FIRST COLONIST 

SECOND COLONIST 

FIRST INDIAN WARRIOR 

SECOND INDIAN WARRIOR 

Scene—A wood near Jamestown, in the 
Colony of Virginia, in the fall of 1609. An 
open space, on the edge of the wood. To left, 
presumably, the wood. To right, presumably, 
the English settlement. A tree stump or two, 
and several trees. 


DIALOGUE 


(Enter, right, Captain John Smith, and the 
First and Second Colonists. They present the 
appearance of gentlemen turned farmers.) 

SECOND COLONIST (pausing)—Well, 
shall we do? 

SMITH (gazing afar, to left)—That looks 
like corn over yonder. (Points to left with his 
gun.) 

SECOND COLONIST (looking to left)—That is 
not corn. Besides, it is too far away. (To 
First Colonist) Do you think it is? 

FIRST COLONIST—No, I do not. And you're 
right; it’s too far off. (To Smith) What makes 
you think there are corn fields around here? 

SMITH (gazing about thoughtfully)—Be- 
cause there are Indians around here. What do 
you suppose they live on? 

SECOND COLONIST (seating himself on a 
s/ump)—They live on corn, but how does that 
help us? It is not our corn. 

FIRST COLONIST—I don’t care what they live 
on. I’m going home. This is too much of a 
good thing. 

SMITH (sternly)—Do you know we have 
food enough to last only three days? 

FIRST COLONIST (jauntily)—Well, what of 
it? Let us be hungry, for to-morrow we die! 

SMITH—But you are not willing to go hun- 
gry; that’s the trouble. 

SECOND COLONIST (springing off the stump, 
and taking up his gun, resting on the ground) 
—Yes, there’s somebody in the wood. Get un- 
der cover, you fellows! 

FIRST COLONIST (looking earnestly toward 
left)—There is! See the leaves move there! 
Indians! (He hides behind a tree; the Second 
Colonist scurries behind him. Smith gets be- 
hind another tree.) 

smitrH—Keep still! And be ready to fire! 

(Enter, left, First Indian Warrior, stealthily, 
crouching. He looks around, listens, and goes 
out, to left, stealthily.) 

SMITH (coming from behind the tree)—That 
was a close shave. 

FIRST COLONIST (peeking out)—Keep still! 
There may be a hundred of ’em! 


sMiITH (coldly)—There may. Or two hun- 
dred! 


what 





By REA WOODMAN 


SECOND COLONIST (peeking out)—I wish I 
were at home! 

sMiITH (scornfully)—I wish you were in 
England! 

FIRST COLONIST (coming forward cautiously) 
—Let’s get out of here. I would rather wear 
my own scalp. (To Smith) If you want to 
get killed, you can. I’m not going to. (He 
starts, then listens fearfully.) Listen! What’s 
that? (The Second Colonist comes forward, 
shakingly.) 

SMITH (scornfully, sizing them up)—Afraid 
of every sound you hear! You’re pretty fellows 
to come toanew country! All right. If you’re 
afraid, go back home. I’m going over to that 
field. (Points to left.) 

FIRST COLONIST—Are you going alone? 

sMITH (looking him over coldly)—1 would 
rather go alone than with a coward. 

FIRST COLONIST—Then by all means go 
ahead! 

SECOND COLONIST—That is not corn, I tell 
you. 

sMiTH (wrathfully)—Will you go about 
your business, if you have any? I will attend 
to mine. 

FIRST COLONIST (¢0 Second Colonist )—Come 
on. Let him get killed if he wants to. It’s none 
of our affair. Hark! (They listen, quakingly.) 
Be careful! Come on. We'll go slow and easy- 
like. (They go to right, scared and nervous.) 

sMITH (looking after them)—They think 
there is an Indian behind every tree! They are 
good for nothing. All they do is quarrel and 


eat. I think I will rest a bit before I take that 
tramp. (He sits down on the stump, and 
yawns.) I could sleep a week, but I must not 


go to sleep here. (With hands crossed on bis 
gun, he rests, and finally drops into a doze.) 

(Enter, left, Pocahontas, dressed in skins, 
with long ropes of bright beads swaying around 
her neck. She has some vines in her hands.) 

POCAHONTAS (suddenly seeing Smith)—Oh! 
The Englishmans! The Englishmans! (She 
tries to steal past him.) 

SMITH (starting up, ready to shoot)—Halt! 
Who is—Oh, a little Indian girl! (He lowers 
his gun, smiling.) Iwill not hurt you. (Poca- 
hontas watches him, open-eyed.) 1 will not 
hurt you. See! (He puts his gun on the stump, 
then steps quite free of it.) What is your name, 
little girl? (They stand, gravely regarding each 
other.) See! (He points to the gun.) 1 will 
not hurt you. (Smilingly, he crosses his arms, 
hat in hand.) 

POCAHONTAS—I am not afraid. 
shyly.) 1 talk Englishmans. 

SMITH—So you talk Englishmans, do you? 
That’s good. Where do you live? Tell me that. 

POCAHONTAS (pointing to right)—English- 
mans live that way—by the river. 

SMITH (listening and looking to left)—Yes, 
yes, that is where I live. Where do you live? 
Who is your father? 


(She smiles, 








POCAHONTAS—My father is a king. (Look- 
ing to the left, suddenly she shows fear.) Oh, 
do not be here! Do not be here! They kill 
you! (She runs to Smith, and pushes him be- 
hind a tree.) Englishmans not here! 
(She hides.) 

(Enter, left, First and Second Indian war- 
riors, stealthily. They pause, listen, make signs, 
and sneak to the right. Pocahontas sneaks out 
for the gun.) 

FIRST WARRIOR (wheeling unexpectedly)— 
White Mans! Ugh, White Mans! (He looks 
at her fiercely.) White Mans! (He points to 
the gun.) ‘Tomahawk—White Mans—all gone! 
(Makes a sign of killing.) 

POCAHONTAS (pointing to gun on _ the 
stump)—Here. White Mans gone. Gone—all 
gone! 

SECOND WARRIOR (looking at footprints to 
right)—That way! See, see! Two White 
Mans! (He flourishes his tomahawk.) 

POCAHONTAS (flourishing the gun)—Two 
White Mans—all gone! 

FIRST WARRIOR (flourishing his tomahawk) 


No, no! 


—That way! White Mans go that way! 
(Smith peeps from behind the tree.) Two 
White Mans—kill um, kill um! (The two 


make murderous gestures and prance about.) 

POCAHONTAS (smiling encouragement )—Kill 
um—kill two Englishmans! This way! 

SMITH (coming from behind the tree)— 
That is a brave little girl. She has saved my 
life, but she has taken my gun. In this new 
world, a man’s gun is his life. (He scratches 
his head in perplexity.) Now what am I to do? 
Will the little girl bring back my gun, or will 
she keep it to remember me by? (Two whoops 
come from the distance, to right.) There goes 
my scalp! I wish I had my gun! She isa 
Princess. One does not meet a Princess every 
day! (Enter, right, Pocahontas, running, with 
the gun.) Oh, here you are! 

POCAHONTAS (out of breath) —Oh, oh, | tell 
um to kill Englishmans! (She hands him the 
gun gravely.) 

SMITH (examining the gun)—Excuse me, 
Princess, but one must always be sure one’s gu0 
is in good condition. Thank you. Now, little 
Princess, listen. My people are hungry. (Hé 
makes signs of hunger.) Empty in the stomach. 
All gone. See? 

POCAHONTAS (shaking her head)—English- 
mans hungry? 

sMITH (nodding many times) —They have 00 
corn. (A whoop resounds, off stage, to right, 
then an answering whoop to left.) 

POCAHONTAS (earnestly)—No corn? 

smMITH (rubbing his stomach)—No co 
Hungry. No corn. All gone. Ugh! You 
father is a king. He has lots of corn. You 
must give us some. 

PocaAHONTas (watching him with sy” 
pathy)—No corn! Poor Englishmans! My 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Wealth from the Mineral Kingdom 


By F. L. DUMOND 


Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


INING is one of the supremely 

important industries of the United 

States. The products of our mines 

are the basis of our industrial 
power. They furnish us with the metal which 
we make into machinery. Coal and oil, impor- 
tant products of the mineral kingdom, largely 
furnish the energy to turn machinery, thus do- 
ing the work of billions of men. This saving 
of time and energy enables people to have many 
leisure hours. With the continued improve- 
ment of machines, we may expect even more 
leisure in the future. 

In general, the method of opening up an 
underground mine is the same, regardless of 
what the mine contains. One or more shafts 
are sunk to the depth of the mineral. Passages 
lead into the ore pockets. If the ore body is of 
great thickness, entries are made into it at dif- 
ferent levels. At the ends of the passageways 
miners drill holes into the ore, fill them with 
dynamite, and blast the ore apart. Then the 
pieces are loaded on cars and drawn on rails to 
the shaft, where they are hoisted to the surface. 
Electric locomotives, rather than mules, are used 
in most mines to-day. 

Rock is kept from falling down into the 
passageways by the use of timbers. In mines 
where the rock is very hard, this is not neces- 
sary. Often the room-and-pillar method is 
used, that is, columns of the mineral are left 
standing at regular distances throughout the 
mine, thus forming natural pillars from floor 
toroof. The places where the mineral has been 
removed are called rooms. 

Mines must conform to certain regulations 
which protect the health and the lives of the 
men working in them. A certain number of 
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cubic feet of fresh air per minute must be 
pumped into the mine for each man and engine 
working there. Precautions are taken against 
fire, explosive gases, accident, and so forth. In 
most mines pumps are working day and night, 
forcing out the water which runs in through 
the rocks. The main entries are lighted with 
electricity, but often in the room where a miner 
is drilling and loading, the only light he has is 
the small miner’s lamp attached to his cap. 

Because there are such a great number of 
mineral products which man wrests from the 
earth, only a few of the most essential ones can 
be discussed here. 


CoaL 


Coal is easily the most important of all miner- 
al resources. It is used primarily for heat and 
for the production of energy. One pound of 
coal burned in a good engine will generate as 
much energy as a man working all day long. 
The coal burned in the United States in one 
year for the energy it produces, furnishes about 
as much energy as two billion men. 

Scientists believe that coal is composed of 
plants which grew in swamp forests ages ago. 
As the land sank, many of these forests were 
covered with water, and later with mud, and 
were preserved in the form of coal. Various 
stages of formation in the different kinds of 
coal are peat; lignite, or brown coal; bitumi- 
nous, or soft coal; and anthracite, or hard coal. 
The important coals of commerce are bitumi- 
nous and anthracite, although it is believed that 
some day the great areas of brown coal in the 
United States will be used. 


‘inne IV and V of the Rotogravure 7 
Section correlate with this article. 


Anthracite coal is not nearly so abundant as 
bituminous, and is obtained largely from Penn- 
sylvania. Bituminous coal is abundant in this 
country, and is produced in commercial quanti- 
ties in twenty-eight states. Most of it, how- 
ever, comes from Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Ohio, and Alabama. The 
largest coal area in our country is the Appala- 
chian field, which extends from Pennsylvania to 
Alabama—a distance of about nine hundred 
miles—and varies in width from thirty to one 
hundred and eighty miles. 

There are three methods of mining coal. 
The first of these, hydraulicking, is sometimes 
employed when the coal is exposed on the sides 
of valleys. Surface mining is resorted to when 
the coal is near the surface. In this method 
steam shovels merely scoop out the coal. The 
commonest method is underground mining. 
Coal is usually undercut, so that it will not 
break into fine pieces when it is blasted loose. 
Then it is carried to the building above the mine 
and weighed. As it moves along, the slate is 
picked out, after which the coal is sized, 
washed, and loaded in cars for shipment. 


IRON 


Iron is one of the commonest minerals in the 
earth’s crust. It gives the yellowish and red- 
dish colors to the ground. It can be used only 
when it is found sufficiently concentrated in 
rock to be called iron ore. The United States 
mines more iron ore than any other country. 
One of the richest iron-producing regions in 
the world is located around the western end of 
Lake Superior, in northern Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and Minnesota. This area alone produces 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Famous Men and Women of September 


By 


EUGENE FIeLp 
September 3 


Girls and boys know and love Eugene Field 
for his “Wynken, Blynken, and Nod,” “The 
Sugar-Plum Tree,” “The Rock-a-By Lady,” and 
many other delightful poems for children. This 
poet was born in St. Louis, Missouri, on the 
third of September, 1850. Because he was gay, 
enthusiastic, and full of fun, he made friends 
everywhere. The softest spot in his heart, how- 
ever, was always for children and animals. 
Eugene Field earned his living by writing for 
newspapers. His column, “Sharps and Flats,” 
in a Chicago paper, made him famous all over 
the country for his quaint and funny sayings. 
He published several books for grown people, 
but he is perhaps most widely known as a poet 
of childhood, through his collections With 
Trumpet and Drum, and Poems of Childhood. 


PHOEBE CARY 
September 4 


On their long walk to school, two Ohio girls, 
Phoebe Cary and her older sister, Alice, used to 
make up stories and tell them to each other. 
Later, they began to put their thoughts into 
writing. They were poor and unknown, but 
gradually their stories and poems brought them 
many distinguished friends, Horace Greeley 
among them. Phoebe published two collections 
of poetry, as well as many hymns. The hymn, 
“Nearer Home,” which begins: 


“One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er,” 
was written by her. Phoebe Cary was born on 


a farm in the outskirts of Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
Sepember 4, 1824. 


Margulis DE LAFAYETTE 
September 6 


From the moment when the Marquis de 
Lafayette heard of the American colonists’ re- 
volt against England, this tall, auburn-haired 
young French nobleman was filled with a desire 
to help them. He had been born only nineteen 
years before, on the sixth of September, 1757, 
in a castle in the Department of Haute-Loire. 
The young marquis fitted out a ship and sailed 
for America. General Washington made him 
his aide and soon thought very highly of him. 
Lafayette did some brilliant fighting and Gen- 
eral Washington showed his confidence in the 
young aide by placing him in important posi- 
tions of command. Then, through Lafayette’s 
efforts, the King of France was persuaded to 
sign a treaty of alliance with the colonies and 
send forces to America. The part Lafayette 
played in the campaign leading to the surrender 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown won for him the 
public thanks of Washington. America has 


erected monuments to him in many cities. 


MABEL BETSY HILL 


Decoration by 


Jane ApDDAMS 
September 6 


When Jane Addams was a little girl, she lived 
in a pleasant roomy house at Cedarville, Illinois, 
where she had been born September 6, 1860. It 
distressed her to see that some people lived in 
miserable little houses, and as she grew up, she 
studied the problems of the poor. Miss Addams 
believes that it is wiser to show people how to 
help themselves than to give them presents of 
money. She opened Hull House in Chicago, 
with classes and clubs for the tenement dwellers 
near by, and has lived there for many years, as- 
sisting her neighbors by trying to understand 
and solve their problems. One of her books, 
Twenty Years at Hull House, tells of her exper- 
iences there. She has brought her good judg- 
ment to the aid of many other causes. 


JaMeEs FENIMORE COOPER 
September 15 


Indians and hunters were everyday sights to 
the boy James Fenimore Cooper. He was born 
in Burlington, New Jersey, September 15, 1789, 
but he grew up in the little settlement of 
Cooperstown, New York, which his parents had 
helped to found. The sturdy frontier lad went 
to Yale College, and after studying there for a 
time, entered the navy, where he remained for 
five years. He did not dream that he would be- 
come America’s earliest notable novelist. One 
day, however, the idea came to this young man 
that his life had been full of stories, and he be- 
gan to write of the Indians and hunters he knew 
so well. His “Leatherstocking Tales,” true and 
vivid pictures of pioneer America, and The Spy, 
a story of the Revolution, made him famous. 


gee of these men and women are shown af 
the Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate VIII. 





REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


WiLttiaM Howarp Tart 
September 15 


“There is not in the nation a higher or a finer 
type of public servant,” Theodore Roosevelt said 
of this man, who held some of the highest posi- 
tions in the land. William Howard Taft was 
born in Cincinnati, Ohio, September 15, 1857, 
He was a sunny-tempered, jovial boy, in no 
way spoiled by the wealth and prominence of 
his family. After graduating second in his 
class at Yale, young Taft studied law. His 
ability as a lawyer led to his appointment as 
solicitor-general of the United States. Later 
President McKinley asked him to become chair- 
man of the commission to institute civil govern- 
ment in the Philippines. After four years of 
service there, Taft became secretary of war un- 
der President Roosevelt. In 1908, he was 
elected as twenty-seventh president of the 
United States. He was appointed chief justice 
of the Supreme Court in 1921. 


JOHN MARSHALL 
September 24 


Among the minutemen of the Revolution was 
a tall, slender, merry-eyed Virginia lad. His 
name was John Marshall, and he was born in 
the village of Germantown, now called Midland, 
September 24, 1755. He was a splendid soldier, 
bold, fearless, and always in good humor. After 
the war, young Marshall became a lawyer, s0 
able, intelligent, and fair-minded that he was 
chosen to serve his country as chief justice, 
after filling many other important offices. Be- 
cause of Marshall’s wise court decisions, the then 
new Constitution became authority and has 
been accepted as law ever since. He believed 
that the nation is more important than any 
state. John Marshall is considered the greatest 
chief justice that the United States has had, be- 
cause of his interpretation of the Constitution. 


Frances E. WILLarp 
September 28 


One of the women who have had their names 
inscribed in the Hall of Fame at New York 
University is Frances E. Willard. She was born 
at Churchville, New York, September 28, 185%, 
but her happy childhood was spent in a wood- 
land home in Wisconsin. Even in her play she 
showed that she had a gift for organization 
After several years of very successful teaching 
Miss Willard received two letters in the samé 
mail, one offering her the principalship of 4 
school at a large salary, the other asking her ® 
become the president of the Chicago branch 0 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance -Umiom 
with no salary at all. Miss Willard chose.th 
latter. She later became the president of 
National W. C. T. U., and fought valiantly for 
the cause of temperance throughout her life. 
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RT lessons which are but the giving 
of directions of how to do certain 
problems never mean so much as 
those in which learning is accom- 

plished through the doing. This is especially 
true in bookmaking. The problems involved in 
this activity are very worth while. There is the 
question of design, which includes spacing, 
color, and the grouping of masses of light and 
dark, and there are the problems of workman- 
ship, such as accuracy, carefulness, neatness, and 
perseverance; but no child will realize the full 
pleasure of this craft unless he is making a book 
fora special purpose. If his book is the embodi- 
ment of a certain idea, and he carries this idea 
to completion, the book becomes a treasure. 

A group of sixth-grade children came to me 
one day and said, “We want to make books in 
which we can write all the things we like best 
about the books we are reading. We want real 
books and we want to illustrate them. Will you 
help us do this in art class?” 

I replied, “I shall be delighted, but before you 
start the work you will want to know something 
of how books are made. Try to remember what 
you learned about them in the fourth grade. 
Also, will you please select books which you 
think are well bound and illustrated, and bring 
them to class to-morrow.” 

After a discussion of the books which were 
brought in, the class came to these conclusions: 
books are bound to make them stronger; good 
bindings increase the attractiveness and life of a 
book; the design often is in keeping with the 
spirit of the contents; simplicity of design is to 
be preferred to ornateness. 

The class also found out that a book has three 
parts: first, the cover, which is made of heavy 
cardboard covered with cloth or paper; second, 
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Treasure Books 
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STEPS IN BOOKBINDING 


the pages, which are sewed and glued together 
before being hinged to the cover; third, the end 
papers, which bring the cover and pages to- 
gether as one. The pages are put together in 
groups of 16 or 32 sheets, which are called sig- 
natures. These sheets are sewed and held to- 
gether by means of tapes. If there are many 
signatures, they are put in a heavy press while 
being glued. Pressure is essential to good, firm 
bookbinding. The simplest book is that of one 
signature. 

The children decided that since this was their 
first experience in bookbinding, they would try 
the simplest kind. The first problem was the 
making of the cover. The materials necessary 
for a cover were: two pieces of cardboard 1-16 
inch thick, measuring 12 by 15 inches; one piece 
of bookbinder’s linen 6 by 17 inches; two pieces 
of cover paper 14 by 17 inches. Any book on 
crafts or bookbinding will give directions for 








45 


making the cover. Figures I to IV on the chart 
illustrate the procedure. The following are 
points to remember. Spread the paste evenly 
and be careful that none of the edges is neg- 
lected. After two surfaces have been pasted 
together, press the top one with the hand or a 
large cloth until it is free of air bubbles. Have 
all corners well mitered, and when the cover is 
finished, put it under heavy weights to dry. 

Color was to be the chief point of interest for 
the cover papers. The children used two meth- 
ods for securing harmonious blending of colors 
—the crushed and dyed and the paste and comb 
methods. 

The former method required pieces of wrap- 
ping paper larger than the dimensions of the 
book, and one pan of each dye used. The paper 
was crushed and put in the dye, and then 
squeezed out. A lovely crackle resulted. After 
the paper had just the colors desired, it was 
spread on several thicknesses of newspaper to 
dry. Care was taken not to squeeze or crush 
the paper more than necessary, since this tears it 
and destroys the pattern of the crackle. 

For the paste and comb method, the follow- 
ing materials were required: pieces of drawing 
paper (or brown wrapping paper) just the size 
needed; a cup of paste; a broad brush; poster 
paints, with a brush for each; and a piece of 
cardboard 3 or 4 inches long and 2 inches wide, 
cut to resemble a coarse-toothed comb. 

The beauty of this paper depended on the 
selections of colors, the proportion in which they 
were used, and the design made by the comb. 
Green, yellow-green, and yellow were chosen 
for one cover. The paper was covered with 
paste, and while it was still wet, a broad band of 
green was painted down the length of each side. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Old Times in the South 


(This Play was given by a Fourth Grade, 
after their study of the cotton industry) 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


MAMMY CHLOE—Dress of gaily colored cot- 
Red kerchief on head. Face and hands 
blackened with grease paint. 

UNCLE RASTUS—Worn overalls. Large straw 
hat. Carries a large grain sack stuffed with 
papers or rags. At the opening, some ripe cot- 
ton bolls. Face and hands blackened. 

MISS SALLY RANDOLPH—Small dainty girl in 
summer dress and slippers, preferably Colonial 
style. 

MISTRESS RANDOLPH—Taller girl, in Colonial 
costume. 

RICHARD—Small boy, nicely dressed, in Co- 
lonial costume if possible. 

CHORUS OF COTTON PICKERS—Boys in old 
overalls and flapping straw hats. Girls in faded 
cotton dresses, gay head kerchiefs. All black- 
ened faces and hands (or black gloves). 


ton, 


ScENE I 

At left of stage, a Negro cabin in the South. 
This may be made of a light wooden frame 
about 6 feet long, 4 feet deep, 5 feet high, cov- 
ered with gray bogus paper, leaving space for 
open door. Over the door twine paper vines 
with gay flowers. Paper flowers may be thumb- 
tacked along the lower part to simulate a gar- 
den. Paint trees in tempera colors on bogus 
paper, cutting the required size and shape, and 
thumb-tacking to cabin. 

A small rocker for Mammy Chloe, and a 
kindergarten chair are near the cabin. There 
should be a fan for Chloe, and a small banjo 
resting near Rastus’ chair. Mammy is washing 
with a small tub, miniature washboard, and 
bench. A fire is made by placing logs in front 
of wall plug to which are attached two red 
electric bulbs. Over the fire is an iron pot for 
boiling clothes. 

Enter Chorus to center, singing softly “My 
Old Kentucky Home.” At close they all sit 
cross-legged, in right corner of stage. Song 
may be found in “One Hundred and One Best 
Songs,” published by Cable Co., Chicago. 

MAMMY CHLOE—Lan’ sakes, but it’s hot in 
dis yere sun! Reckon Ah mus’ sit down a 
minute an’ fan myse’f. (She does so, rocking 
back and forth.) 

(Enter Miss Sally. 
curtsies. ) 

SALLY—Good morning, 
How do you do to-day? 

MAMMY CHLOE—Mawnin’, little Missy! I’se 
fine to-day, I t’'ank you. Dis hot sun hab taken 
all de mis’ry out ob ma ole bones. How is you 
to-day? 

SALLY—I'’m very well, thank you. I came 
to bring you two pretty new handkerchiefs for 
you and Uncle Rastus. (Hands two gay ker- 
chiefs to her.) 


Mammy Chloe rises and 


Mammy Chloe. 


By 


Teacher, Julia A. Stark School, Glenbrook, Connecticut 


MAMMY CHLOE—Bress you’ sweet little 
heart! You knows what you’ ole Mammy Chloe 
likes, Missy. Uncle Rastus sho will like his, 
too. Where did you all git such lubly ker- 
chiefs? 

SALLY—You know that Uncle Robert came 
down from Baltimore to visit us. Oh, Mammy 
Chloe, what do you think? He has been travel- 
ing in the North. He rode on the stagecoach 
all the way to Boston! Oh, so many droll things 
he has to tell us! Fancy, Mammy Chloe, the 
people up there would be surprised to hear that 
you wash out of doors, for they never do. 

MAMMY CHLOE—Dey doesn’t! Fo’ de lan’ 
sakes, where does dey wash? 

SALLY—Why, in the kitchen! 

MAMMY CHLOE (rolls her eyes, lifts hands in 
astonishment )—Massy me! Dem shif’less No’- 
thern folks! 

(Enter Uncle Rastus, wearily, sack of cotton 
over his shoulder.) 

SALLY—Good morning, Uncle Rastus. 

rastus (bows low)—Mawnin’, little Missy. 

MAMMY CHLOE—Miss Sally done brung dese 
yere lubly kerchiefs from Massa Robert. 
(Gives him one.) 

rastus (holds it up admiringly)—1 tank 
you, Miss Sally. Dis sho is handsome. 

SALLY—I am glad that you like them. Now, 
I must go. Mother says that I must do my 
spinning, so that I may visit with Uncle Robert. 

(Mammy Chloe curtsies. Uncle Rastus bows.) 

rastus (sits down, throws his sack of cotton 
to the ground, mops his face)—Clar’ to good- 
ness, I’se most melted workin’ in dat hot cotton 
field. We’se gwine to send all de cotton to de 
gin to-day. (Takes out a cotton boll and picks 
out some of the seeds. Holds one up.) My, but 
I’se glad Ah don’t hab to pick out all dese little 
seeds de way ma gran’pappy useter. My, how 
de seeds do stick to de fiber! 

CHLOE—De cotton gin sholly am a wunner- 
ful contraption! 

rastus—Yes, Chloe, dat white man from 
Connecticut, Eli Whitney, he wuz a right 
smaht man to make it. He done come down to 
visit Miss Green, an fust t’ing de darkies know, 
he had dis here long-nailed instrument what 
picks out de seeds for us. 

CHLoE—Well, fo’ long dere won’t be nuffin 
left fo’ you uns to do! 

RASTUS—Dat would suit me all right, Chloe! 
But nebber mind, now you go make me a nice 
hoe cake, while Ah tunes up ma ole banjo. 

(Chloe disappears in cabin. Rastus plays 
imaginary chords; Chorus sings “Dixie.”) 

CHLOE (comes out, holding Negro baby doll) 
—Did de Massa say wha’ dis cotton go when it’s 
baled up? 

rastus—Oh, Chloe, how curious you 
wimmin folks is! Why, Ah spose it'll go down 
de Mississipp’ to New Orleans, an’ den up 
Nawth to de cotton mills. Leastwise, what de 
Mistress don’t keep fo’ to spin an’ weave. 


CLARA B. TROWBRIDGE 


CHLOE—But come, Rastus, you’ hoe cake all 
done now, an’ plenty o’ cane syrup to eat wid 
it. Now, don’ talk to me no mo’, fo’ Ah mus’ 
rock dis chile to sleep. 

rastus—Oh, Chloe, yo’ sho’ly am a fine 
cook! (He disappears in cabin. Mammy Chloe 
sits down and rocks baby, singing softly, with 
Chorus, “Kentucky Babe,” or other Negro lull- 
aby. Toward close, she steals gently into cabin, 
and Chorus exit.) 


ScENE II 


The living room in the Randolph home. No 
curtain is necessary. Screen is placed around 
cabin. Chorus back of screen. The same fire 
is used, kettle removed, and fireplace made of 
table, with gray bogus paper tacked on. Stones 
simulated by drawing with black crayola, 
Large hooked or braided rug. Spinning wheel 
and chair. 

Miss Sally is spinning. Chorus sings as she 
turns the wheel, “At the Spinning Wheel” by 
Fischer, (found in “Folk Songs and Art Songs,” 
Book 2, published by Birchard and Company, 
Boston. Any spinning song may be substituted.) 

MISTRESS RANDOLPH (smilingly places her 
hand on Sally’s head)—Well, Sally, you have 
been Mother’s good girl to-day. Now, you shall 
sit on the cool porch and Uncle Robert will tel 
you stories of his travels, I am sure. 

SALLY (rises and curtsies)—Thank you, 
Mother. 

RICHARD (entering)—Oh, Mother, why need 
Sally work so hard? 

MISTRESS RANDOLPH—It is necessary that this 
spinning be done. To-morrow I must teach 
Sally to weave. (She shows children a cotton 
tea cloth, preferably hand woven.) See this 
fine cloth which I wove on the hand loom when 
I was her age. Can you read my name? (Chil 
dren come closer, examine and exclaim.) Lok 
carefully, and you may also read the date when 
it was woven. See, too, the dainty figures, 2! 
so nicely woven. Sally must learn to do al 
these things, in order to be a good housewife. 

RICHARD—But, Mother, Uncle Robert si’ 
that in the North they have giant machines © 











shi 





spin the cotton. They are called “spinning 
jennies.” Then there are great looms with 
shuttles that go back and forth like magic, they 
fly so swiftly!’ Why should people spend thei 
time spinning when machines can do the work? 
MISTRESS RANDOLPH — Gently, Richard! 
Children should be seen and not heard! 
RICHARD—Pardon me, Mother, but I did ¥! 
this morning that Sally could leave her work 
and play with me. ; 
MISTRESS RANDOLPH—The spinning } 
truly must be a wonderful invention. 
day we may know more about it in the Sou 
(Group and Chorus sing “Spinning Jenn) 
by Avery, found in Intermediate Book, {1" 
“Music Education Series,’ published by - 
and Company.) 4 
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ROSE awoke at daybreak. 
Her first feeling was one 
of high spirits, for this 
was to be a particularly 
happy day, but her heart 
sank as she realized what 
a gray morning it was. 
There was not a glimmer of brightness. What 
was a day out of doors worth without sunshine? 
Probably it would rain. She went to the win- 
dow and looked at the spot where the sun 
should come up over Lake Ontario, which 
stretched out pale and misty into the distance. 

“As gray as the sky,” said Rose as she looked 
at the lake. The word gray reminded her of an 
old weather rhyme that her grandfather had 
taught her when she was a small 


child. 














Illustrations by DORIS L. HOWARD 


Rose’s eyes became large with fright. Her 
voice trembled a bit as she said: “I have heard 
Grandfather tell stories of ghost ships that were 
lost, but continued to haunt the places where 
they had once sailed. It must be one of those 
phantom ships.” 

“Pshaw!” answered Evelyn. “There’s no 
such thing as a ghost. It’s a ship in distress, and 
we ought to do something.” 

“What?” asked Rose weakly. 

“Well, I think that we should go to the Coast 
Guard Station.” 

The girls set off quickly up the beach. It was 
almost a mile to the station, and before they 
had covered half the distance, their hearts were 
beating very fast. Evelyn stopped first. 


The captain was laughing now, although 
Evelyn and Rose did not know why. 

“*Mirage,’” he explained kindly, “is not the 
name of the ship, but the name of the condition 
of the air that makes her appear to be upside 
down.” 

“But isn’t she really?” asked both of the girls 
at once. 

“No,” said the captain. “When there are, 
side by side, two bodies of air differing in den- 
sity, a mirage occurs. The real ship is where it 
belongs—right side up on the water, where the 
denser layers of air are. In the rarer air above, 
you see the reflection of the ship upside down.” 

“Then,” said Rose, “what we thought was the 
ship’s reflection in the water is the ship.” 

“It is,” said the captain. “Come 





“Evening red and morning gray 

Is a sure sign of another nice 

day.” 

Why, of course! Last night’s 
sunset had been gorgeous. Rose 
began to sing as she dressed. 

“Come down to breakfast, 
dear,” called Mother. 

“Oh, Mother, it’s going to be a 
beautiful day!” said Rose, as she 
sat down at the table. 

To-day she was to take her first 
ill-day hike. When the other 
girls arrived half an hour later, she 
was ready, with her knapsack 
swinging from her shoulder. 

Grandfather’s rhyme proved to be quite 
right; the weather was perfect. When the girls 
and their leader stopped to build their fire at 
noon, several miles from home, the sun was 
shining on a calm and gleaming lake. 

“Let’s see who can spy a ship first,” 
the girls suggested. 

They began to watch, but as no boat came in 
‘ight, they soon tired of the game. 

Rose and Evelyn decided to walk up the 
beach as far as the Coast Guard Station. 

“Yes, as soon as you have put out your fire,” 
‘aid Miss Little when they asked her for per- 
mission to go. “A good camper never leaves 
a spark,” 

Since the group had studied birds and trees 
all morning, most of the girls were content to 
fest. Rose and Evelyn started off alone. 

“Look!” Rose cried excitedly. 

Evelyn looked, then rubbed her eyes and 
doked again. 

“Why, Rose,” she exclaimed, 
sible! What do you see?” 

“A large sailing vessel upside down out there 
in the lake.” 

“Well, that is what I see, too, but what keeps 
it straight? Why doesn’t it sink or fall over?” 
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“I’ve got to rest,” she announced, as she 
fanned her face with her hat. 

They took a moment to turn and look back 
at the ship. It was still there; they could see it 
more distinctly than before, and the lake had 
become so clear that now they could see the ship 
reflected in the water beneath it. However, the 
reflection was right side up, whereas the actual 
ship was still upside down, standing upon the 
peak of its tallest sail. 

When the girls arrived at the Coast Guard 
Station there was no sign of excitement. Ap- 
parently the ship had not been sighted. They 
were met at the door by a man in uniform. 

“Sir, there’s a ship in distress!” she said. 

“Where?” exclaimed the captain, immedi- 
ately alert. “How do you know? It has not 
been reported by the lookout!” 

“It’s right out there,” stated Evelyn, “a sail- 
ing vessel upside down!” 

“Oh,” said the captain with evident relief. 
“That’s the mirage. We've been watching it 
from the lookout for the last hour. That’s why 
nobody was: outside when you came.” 

“It may be the ‘Mirage,’” answered Rose, 
somewhat puzzled. “We couldn’t see her name, 
but shouldn’t she be rescued?” 


up to the lookout and you can see 
the ship more clearly through the 
glasses; it seems near.” 

The girls went up, and sure 
enough there was the ship sailing 
gently over the calm water with 
the other ship above her, topmast 
to topmast. They found it hard 
to believe that one of the ships 
was not real. 

“Do mirages happen often?” 
asked Evelyn. 

“No,” the captain replied. 
“This is the simplest kind. The 
looming mirage makes things ap- 
pear much higher up and larger 
than they actually are. Sometimes 
in a mirage objects appear in a different place 
from where they actually are.” 

The group on the lookout were joined by an 
old sailor, who told them that mirages were 
very common in the desert regions. There 
the sky seems frequently to be lying on the 
earth’s surface and looks like a sheet of water. 
This inverted sky has the appearance of water 
ruffled by the wind. 

As the girls set out to join their friends, the 
sun was just setting. “Evening red!” Rose 
remarked. “Another nice day to-morrow!” 
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A Two-Piece Coin Purse witn a Mexican DeEsicn 


MALL pieces of light brown calfskin 

were used for the coin purses illus- 

trated on this page. If desired, some 

other color of leather may be selected, 
since tooling leather comes in many different 
colors; or natural-color leather may be pur- 
chased and dyed with leather dyes. 

The tools for the work can be purchased at 
leather supply shops and art stores. Two tools 
will suffice, since the two ends of each are 
different shapes. 

The other materials needed are a knife for 
cutting leather; drawing paper; rice paper, or a 
thin, tough tracing paper; a ruler; a hard lead 
pencil; and some snap fasteners. 

To make any one of these purses, cut a full- 
sized pattern on folded drawing paper, using the 
fold as the middle of the purse in order to get 
the two sides exactly alike. Plan the design in 
outline, then decide which spaces are to be 
tooled. The tooling darkens the leather. The 
background may be tooled, making the design 
appear raised and light, or the design may be 
tooled, making the background light. 

The purse shown in the photograph in the 
center column is very easily made, since it is only 
one piece of leather and requires no stitching or 
lacing. Figure I is a drawing of the pattern, 
reduced in size, but with dimensions given. 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


Make a full-sized pattern on drawing paper. 
Trace it on thin paper, including the design. 
Moisten the leather thoroughly and fasten it to 
a smooth hardwood board with thumb tacks or 
lay it on a sheet of glass, right side up. Lay the 
tracing on the leather. Go over the outline and 
design with a sharp, hard lead pencil. Remove 
the paper and cut out the purse. With the 
pointed end of the tooling instrument go over 
the design impressed on the leather. Press down 
the design with the broad end of the tool. If 
the leather becomes dry, dampen it. 

The dotted lines of the pattern show where 
the folds are to be made. Lay the leather on the 


board with the underside up and mark where 


the folds are to come. Shave them down a 
little to make the leather fold easily. Mark the 
locations of the snap fasteners (A and B). A 
machine for fastening them is inexpensive, and 
one will do for the entire class. Some stores 
have such a machine in their glove departments 
and will fasten the snaps on leather if the sup- 
plies are purchased from the store. 

Figure II gives the pattern for the larger 
section of the purse shown in the photograph 
in the left column. Trace the drawing-paper 
pattern on thin paper, and cut the section from 
leather. Cut a pocket to fit the lower part of 
this piece, making it come just a little below 


the dotted line marked, FOLD, and moisten the 








ANOTHER STYLE IN A Two-Piece Corn Purse 


two sections. Tool a line ¥% inch from, and 
parallel with, the edge of the flap and the pock- 
et. Make the design with a small stamp such 
as Mexicans use in decorating belts, saddles, 
purses, and so on. Place the stamp inside 
the tooled line, and give the top of the 
stamp one or two taps with a hammer, heavy 
enough to leave a distinct print. When the en- 
tire border is stamped, tool another line above it. 
(See the illustration.) Join the sections to- 
gether with lacing, and lace the flap. Then lay 
a cloth over the lacing and flatten it with a 
hammer. Add the snap fastener. 

The photograph in the third column shows 3 
coin purse made of two pieces of leather also. 
Figure III illustrates the principal section. Trace 
the drawing-paper pattern and the design on 
thin paper and proceed as in making the other 
purses. No pattern is given for the pocket. Cut 
it to fit Figure III, making it not quite so deep 
as the space to the dotted line A. 

On the large piece of the purse punch holes 
parallel with the edge. Lay the punched piece 
on the pocket, mark on it where the holes should 
come, then punch them. It is better to pur 
chase the lacing than to make it, since it is very 
difficult to cut it true. After the lacing is com- 
pleted, flatten it as described above. Mark the 
position of the snap fastener and add it. 
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The Story of Music 


By ERNESTINE BENNETT 


Supervisor, Fifth and Sixth Grades, University Elementary School, University of Missouri 


The Beginning of Music 


WE DO not know when music first began. As 
far back as there is any trace of man, we find 
that he had some kind of music. Probably the 
things that early man saw about him and the 
sunds that he heard gave him ideas which he 
wed in making the first musical instruments. 

Dancing was the chief amusement of primi- 
tiveman. As he watched his fellows dance, he 
clapped his hands or stamped his feet. He may 
have seen two sticks or other objects lying near 
acircle of dancers and discovered that he could 
produce a sound similar to his clapping by strik- 
ing these objects together. Later he may acci- 
dentally have struck a hollow tree with a club, 
and discovered another medium for producing 
sound. Still later he learned to stretch a skin 
over a hollow log, forming a crude drum. 

Percussion instruments are made by beating 
or striking two objects together, and it is prob- 
able that the majority of the instruments used 
by primitive man were of this type. 

The bow, which played an important part in 
the life of prehistoric man, perhaps gave him 
one of his instruments. As he shot an arrow, 
or idly twanged the bow, he may have noticed 
that it gave out a definite sound. He discov- 
ered that he could add two or more strings to 
his bow, and have a new instrument. From this 
grew the lyre, the harp, and the lute. 

The sound made by wind blowing through 
reeds or bamboo groves probably gave primitive 
man his idea of wind instruments; or he may 
have picked up a piece of hollow wood, and by 
acidentally blowing into it, discovered that he 
could thus produce a pleasing sound. 

At first, man could play only one note on his 
tude wind instrument; then he learned that he 
could combine a series of hollow tubes or pipes 
and thus have a series of notes. He made a 
great step forward when he found that he could 
cut holes in a pipe and produce with it all the 
‘sounds for which he had been using a series of 
Pipes before. He made a similar discovery about 
stringed instruments. He could produce a series 
of tones with one string by dividing it into 
different lengths. 

ne flutes and gongs of stone have been 
found among the flint implements of the cave 
dwellers. In the sculpture of ancient Babylonia, 

‘eece, and Egypt we find tracings of these in- 
‘tuments. A flute of reindeer horn was un- 
‘arthed in a cave inhabited during the Stone 
Age, and prehistoric horns of metal have been 

ound among relics of the Bronze Age. 

en man had learned to make even his first 
= the sounds produced by them 

“*kened strange emotions in him. Most an- 
“ent peoples thought the gods must have some- 

8 to do with these sounds. 


Woodcut by NORMAN KENT 


An old Greek myth tells us that the god 
Hermes made the first lyre from the skeleton 
of a turtle, over which its dried tendons were 
tightly stretched. The Egyptians have the same 
story of how the lyre was made. Another 
Greek myth tells of the making of wind instru- 
ments. A nymph, Syrinx, was pursued by Pan. 
She escaped by turning into a tuft of reeds. 
Pan seized the reeds, and played beautiful airs 
on the instrument, which he named the syrinx. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Name three kinds of instruments and tell 
how man probably came to invent each. 

2. Tell how a musician can play many notes 
on one pipe, such as a flute. Why does he not 
need one pipe for each note? 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Begin a notebook. In it place all the pic- 
tures you can find of instruments, or pictures 
that relate in any way to music. 

2. Collect as many myths as you can that 
tell about the origin of music and of musical 
instruments. 

3. Find pictures showing primitive life; 
showing primitive instruments. 


Music among the Greeks 


MUSIC had an important part in the life of the 
Greeks, and it was included in the education of 
every youth. From prehistoric times the Greeks 
played stringed instruments. Their music is in- 
teresting to us, because modern music had its 
origin in the music of Greece. 

In ancient Greece music and poetry were 
closely related. The “hero songs” of the Greeks 
told of the deeds of great heroes, of the feats 
of the gods, or of wars long past. 

The men who sang these songs did so at the 
feasts of kings and nobles. For a long time each 
song was separate, but as the number grew, the 
singers wove them into a series, with the main 
theme the story of the Greek expedition against 
Troy. Among the singers, the most famous 
was a man named Homer. He was supposed to 
have composed two great series of songs, the 


Iliad and the Odyssey. 




















The ancient Greeks used stringed instruments 
to accompany the recitation of their songs, or 
poems, the most important instrument being 
the lyre. It had seven strings, which were 
sounded by being plucked. The poetry written 
to be sung to the accompaniment of the lyre 
was called lyric poetry. 

Because the music of Greece was more im- 
portant as an accompaniment to poetry than as 
music itself, more attention was put on rhythm 
than on harmony. No attempt was made to 
perfect music so that it would be independent of 
literature. The musician’s aim was to supply 
melody and accent for the words of the poet. 

Next to the lyre, the Greeks favored the 
flute. Both the lyre and the flute came to 
Greece from Asia and Egypt. They were soon 
greatly changed, and became so popular that 
they were thought of as national instruments. 
On the frieze of the Parthenon are pictured per- 
formers on the flute and lyre. Trumpets also 
were among the early Greek instruments, but 
they were soon discarded, except for military 
purposes and for use at the public games. 

The Greek chorus was a form of dance and 
song, a kind of musical play. The singers, as 
they marched in procession, wore goatskins; 
their faces were covered with masks. The 
group would sing, then the leader would sing, 
often illustrating the song by gestures. 

The Greeks made great advances in music as a 
science. Mathematicians worked out the rela- 
tion of one tone to another, and found out how 
to measure accurately the lengths of strings re- 
quired to produce certain tones. 

Another advance made by the Greeks was the 
invention of a system of notation, by which 
their music was written down. They used let- 
ters of the alphabet for this. They also had 
time signs, and a way to represent accent. 

Greece was later conquered by Rome, and 
through the Romans, Greek music has come 
down to us. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Why are we so interested in the music of 
Greece? 

2. How did the Greeks use music? 

3. Name the two chief instruments of ancient 
Greece. 

4. What two things did Greece do to advance 
music as a science? 


ACTIVITIES 


1, Find pictures of the frieze of the Parthe- 
non for your notebook. 

2. Find pictures of the lyre and flute. 

3. Ask to have a record of a flute solo played 
for you. 

4. Find the story of the Odyssey and tell the 
part you like best to the class. 
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Soap-Making in Grade IV 


NELVA HARRINGTON POOR 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Alexandria Avenue Demonstration School, Los Angeles, California 


By 


NE morning Betty brought a speci- 
men of soaproot plant to school. 
Her teacher helped her to identify 
the plant; then, since the class 
was studying about wild flowers, the teacher 
read aloud a story of how the early Spanish 
Californians made use of the soaproot plant. 
It occurred to Betty, who was in the fifth 
grade, that the specimen would interest the 
children in the fourth grade, since they were 
studying about California. With her teacher's 
permission, she went to their room and asked 
whether anyone knew what wild flower the 
early Spanish Californians used for soap. No 
one knew, so instead of showing 
them the plant, she left a book 
about wild and said, 
“There is a story about the plant 
If you can find it, 


flowers 


in this book. 


ashes. Water was poured over them, and when 
it drained out, they had a potash solution. 
Making laundry soap— 

Pure lard was used for the fat. The teacher 
made the lye solution, using the directions given 
on a can of lye. The soap recipe and the direc- 
tions for making it were given to the children 
in the form of a reading lesson, as follows: 

One half pound melted fat 
One half cup lye solution 

1. Two people work together. 

2. Help each other with the measuring and 
weighing. 

3. Pour the melted fat into a bowl. 





I will bring you the plant.” 
The curiosity of the class was 
aroused. All day the book was on 
somebody's desk, but 
found the answer. 

The next day one of the boys 
found the story and read it aloud. 
Then he went to Betty’s room 
and reported as follows: 

“Betty wanted us to find out 
what plant 
Californians used for soap. 


no one 


the early Spanish 
The 

It 
grows two and a half feet tall 
and has white blossoms. The root 
looks like an onion bulb. The 
Indians discoverd that the bulb 
made a fine lather and made 
things clean. The Spanish women 
also used it when they washed their clothes. 
The outer covering of the bulb is stiff and the 
Indians used it for stuffing mattresses.” 

Betty gave him the plant, and when he re- 
turned to his room, the children there began 
talking about soap, and asked many questions. 
These were written on the blackboard, and the 
class was encouraged to find the answers. Some 
of the questions were: What is soap? How 
many kinds of soap are there? When did peo- 
ple first begin using soap? How did the Pil- 
grims make soap? Could we make soap? How 
is soap made in a factory? Why does soap make 
a suds? Why does soap cleanse? Why are soaps 
made in different shapes and colors? Why do 
some soaps float? 

The children were interested in the study of 
soap, and brought in all the information they 
could. To find out the answers to some of the 
questions, a number of experiments were con- 
ducted, a few of which are described here. 
Making potash solution— 

The boys built a wood fire to make ashes. 
They secured a small wooden keg and bored 
holes in the bottom, Then they put in the 


plant was soaproot, or amole. 
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4. Add the lye solution, one of you pouring 
very slowly while the other stirs. 

§. You will now need to stir your mixture 
for some time, probably for 30 minutes. 

6. While one of you is stirring, the other may 
line your mold with waxed paper. (A card- 
board match box was used for a mold.) 

7. When the fat and the lye blend into a 
thick creamy mass, your soap is ready to pour 
out. 

8. Fill your mold with the mixture and set it 
aside to harden. To-morrow it will be ready to 
cut in half to take home. 

9. Use a piece of fine wire to cut your soap. 
Finding why soap cleanses— 

The children were given some pieces of 
soiled muslin. The girls washed theirs in clear 
water; the boys washed theirs in soapy water. 
In a few minutes, time was called and each held 
up his piece. The girls said immediately, “The 
boys had soap. Why is it that soap takes out 
dirt?” To help them find the answer the teach- 
er directed another experiment. 

First the children spread a thin film of oil on 
one side of a small strip of glass. Then they 








placed a drop of clear water and a drop of soap 
solution on the glass. The former remained 
round and high; the latter spread out flat. The 
same experiment was tried on the other side of 
the glass with the same result. Next they 
spread oil around the inside of a glass tumbler, 
filled it with water, and then emptied it. The 
water clung to the sides in places. They filled 
the glass with soap solution and emptied that, 
There were no clinging drops. ‘The soap had 
spread over the glass. 

After this experiment the children were easily 
able to answer the question, “If dishes or clothes 
are greasy, which will spread more quickly and 
evenly over them, soapy water 
or clear water?” 

Then the children wanted to 
find out just how the soap re- 
moved the grease in the pieces of 
muslin the boys washed. There- 
fore another experiment was 
carried out. A boy put the same 
amount of oil and water in each 
of two bottles. The oil came to 
the top in both. He added soap 
solution to one bottle and shook 
it hard for a minute. No oil 
could be seen in it. “Where is 
the oil?” the children asked. 

The teacher explained that the 
oil had been broken up into tiny 
drops and the soap solution was 
around all these drops, keeping 
them apart. She asked, “What 
was done to make the soap solu- 
tion surround the oil?” The an- 
swer was, “The two were shaken 
together.” The class then came 
to the conclusion that in washing, rubbing wa 
necessary to break up the grease and dirt into 
small pieces and to help the soap surround them 
and pry them loose. 

Finding why some soaps float— 

The children placed different kinds of soap 
in pans of water, and asked almost at onct, 
“Why do some pieces float? Why does some o 
our own soap float and some sink?” 

“What do you think is the reason?” asked 
the teacher. 

The following guesses were made: some s0#P 
is smaller in size; some has more grease, and 
grease floats on water; some has more lye; s0™ 
weighs less; some is stirred longer. 

To find out whether their first guess was 
rect, they put a large piece of floating soap # 
a small piece of non-floating soap in water. 
larger piece floated, so a line was drawn throug! 
the first guess. The second guess was imme 
diately crossed out by the children, since ™ 
of their own soap floated and some did not, 
though all was made from the same rei? 
The third guess fared the same. To te 

(Continued on page 71) 
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By ANNA M. RECCIUS SCHMIDT 


Sep -tem - ber days are bright and fair, | Sep-tem-ber skies are blue; Sep - tem- ber fields and wood-lands wear _ Bright 


shades of rich - est hue. The 


ma - ples and the i - vy vines in | crim-son are ar-rayed, And 


gowns of roy - al pur - ple for the | i - ron weed are made— Most} hand - some gowns are 


made — While 
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The Organization ‘of ai Science Course 


Teacher 


SCIENCE course which is suited to 

the needs of the intermediate grades 

of one school may differ superficially 

from a science course which is suit- 
ed to the needs of those grades in another school. 
There are, however, certain guiding principles 
which should be followed in planning such a 
course for any school. 


VARIETY OF SUBJECT MATTER 


A science course should first of all be a bal- 
anced course, one which deals with various as- 
pects of the child’s material environment. Some 
who have planned science courses for these 
grades have stressed the biological aspects of the 
environment too strongly; others have laid too 
much stress upon the physical aspects. A funda- 
mental aim of science in the elementary school 
is to bring about a more intelligent attitude on 
the part of the child toward his environment, 
and one of the first steps in reaching this goal 
is to show the child that all about him there 
are many types of material and many forces at 
work. Moreover, since some children are in- 
terested in one phase of their environment, some 
in another, interests in the various phases should 
be given opportunities to manifest themselves. 


ORGANIZING THE WorK IN UNITs 


In providing a variety of subject matter, 
some makers of science courses have allowed 
them to become hodgepodges of unrelated facts. 
To prevent this, the course should be organized 
in units. Each unit should deal with some sig- 
nificant aspect of the child’s environment, and 
should be arranged about certain well-defined 
cores of thought. The following of this prin- 
ciple is very important. At the end of each 
unit a child should have arrived at certain un- 
derstandings which will function in his later 
thinking. In much of the science work of the 
past, identification has been regarded as an end 
in itself. Of course, names are 
necessary tools in discussing a 
given body of content material, 
and in many cases children are 
interested in learning names of 
things, but drill in identification 
should be only part of a unit. 

The resulting understandings 
should be within reach of the 
children for whom the unit is 
planned. A unit on weather, 
for example, is not a good unit 
for children in the fourth grade, 
even though’ weather observa- 
tions are easily made in the pri- 
mary grades. The story of how 
changes in weather are brought 
about is very complicated, and, 
even if fourth-grade children 
might be made to understand 
it, much time would be needed 
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By BERTHA M. PARKER 


of Science, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


to teach it. Therefore, it would be better to 
postpone this unit to a later period. Units on 
air pressure and thermometers, however, are well 
suited to a fourth-grade class. These units lead 
to understandings which will be useful when 
the study of weather is later taken up. 


EXPERIMENTATION AND OBSERVATION 

A third guiding principle in planning a sci- 
ence course is that each unit should provide 
first-hand experience with science materials. 
The children should be given some familiarity 
with the scientific methods of attacking a prob- 
lem. Since experimenting and observing mate- 
rials and phenomena are two very important 
tools of the scientist, the course should provide 
ample practice in these two fields. Because an 
elementary-science course cannot hope to deal 
with all the aspects of our material environ- 
ment, it is desirable to eliminate those units 
which do not provide first-hand experiences. 
To illustrate: A unit on animal communities 
such as ants or bees is suitable for intermediate- 
grade classes, and excellent reading material on 
this subject is available. However, if animals 
cannot be had for close observation, the unit 
should be discarded in favor of a unit which 
provides for this activity. 

Every science course should have some units 
which allow the interest in creative work to 
manifest itself. In certain units, making a toy 
or a simple piece of apparatus will play an im- 
portant part in reaching the unit goal. An 
electromagnet, a compass, and a magnetic boat 
may be made, for example, in a unit on mag- 
nets. Making gardens offers another opportu- 
nity for creative work. 

It is not necessary to plan units which require 
equal amounts of time. Obviously, however, 


if the course for each grade is to be a balanced 
one, care must be taken that no one aspect of 
the environment is studied for too long a time. 
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mind, the following units were worked out fo; 
the intermediate-grade science course of the 
University Elementary School of the University 
of Chicago. The cores of thought around which : 
the work of each unit is organized are given, f 
The grades for which the units are suitable and | ™ 
the approximate amount of time needed for 
each unit are also indicated. pl 
Rocks as records of the earth’s history (4th or 
Sth grade; 12% hours) — 


magnets and electromagnets. 
each other; like poles repel each other. 


than permanent magnets because they can be 
made much stronger and can be made to los 
their magnetism instantly. 

Thermometers (4th or 5th grade; 6 hours)— 


to register temperatures expand when heated 
and contract when cooled. 
same scale. 


purpose for which thermometers are used. 


Fish (4th or Sth. grade; 6 hours) — 


ment; their gills, fins, scales, eyes, and shape 
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With the guiding principles just discussed jn 


tr 


Rocks furnish practically the sole record of . 
the history of the earth before the age of man. 

Different kinds and arrangements of rocks ‘ 
tell different chapters of the story of the earth, 

The earth is very old, and its history is 3 : 
history of great change. * 
Magnets (4th or Sth grade; 12% hours)— - 


There are two kinds of magnets: permanent 


All magnets attract iron and steel. 
Magnets have poles. Unlike poles attract 


The earth acts as a huge magnet. 
Electromagnets are much more important 


Thermometers measure temperature. 


Mercury, alcohol, and other substances used 


Not all thermometers are marked with the 


No one type of thermometer will serve every 


Fish are very well adapted to their environ- 





fit them for living in water only. i. 
In many cases fish are pro 

tected by their coloration. 
The name “fish” is applied 























many animals which are not din 
really fish. ad 
Seeds and gardening (4th or Sth & sam 
grade; 12% hours)— a 
Many kinds of plants can! 
raised from seeds. It 
A seed contains a tiny plast alm 
and food for that plant. Can 
How well seeds will grow 4 ) 
pends in a large measure up® and 
temperature and upon moistut 9 Was 
conditions. ing 
Seeds can be produced only bon 
by flowering plants. be 
Pollen and ovules are 1 “s 
sary for seed formation. a 





(Continued on page 77) 
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The Little Brown Grasshopper 


LITTLE brown grasshopper once 

lived in a pleasant field. The grass- 

hopper was very happy there, and no 

wonder, for the field was a beauti- 
ful place. Bumblebees buzzed among the blos- 
sms. Blue and crimson butterflies flew from 
flower to flower. The crickets and the katydids 
played their shrillest music. 

The grasshopper was very still, quite the con- 
trary of his usual self. Yesterday he had played 
happily among the fragrant flowers, but to-day 
he really felt uncomfortable. His suit seemed 
much too tight and very stiff and cumbersome. 
So he just sat still in the shade of the daisy’s 
crown and wondered what made him feel so 
queer. 

“What ails me?” he asked the daisy. “I can’t 
sem to move. What’s happening?” 











A Younc GRASSHOPPER 


“You'll see,” said the dainty little daisy, nod- 

ding her head wisely. The grasshopper drew in 
adeep breath of the cool morning air. At the 
‘ame time he hunched up his shoulders, and 
‘-t-rack! went something. What was it? 

His brown coat was bursting down the back! 
It began to split at the shoulders and continued 
almost to the end of his body. Wide open it 
Came, 

Now he could stretch as much as he pleased, 
ind he made the most of his opportunity. He 
"as rather frightened at his strange new feel- 
ngs, but did his best not to show it. Finally, 

Wever, his fear got the better of his pride and 

@ppealed again to his friend the daisy. 

Oh, Daisy,” he said, “look at me. I’m all 
tticky, and I—I haven’t any stiffness. What 
Will become of me? 7 never felt so helpless!” 


By JENNETT SPENCER 


Teacher, Public Schools, Denver, Colorado 


Photographs by L. W. BROWNELL 


“You are helpless now,” nodded the daisy, 
“but you’ll be all right in a minute. Fold your 
legs up under you and just sit still.” 

The poor grasshopper obeyed her, though it 
was only by the greatest effort that he got 
himself in a comfortable position. He was 
thankful for the sunlight that beamed down 
through the daisy’s snowy frill of petals. 

He did not know that he was covered with a 
gummy substance known as chitin, which is a 
good deal like the material of which human 
finger nails are formed, and that as soon as it 
was dry he would have a brand-new suit of 
clothes. Three other times during that spring 
and summer he had changed his suit, but he had 
forgotten every one of them. It was no won- 
der that he did not remember the first time, for 
that was months ago, in the early spring. The 
funny little body which had hatched from an 
egg had gradually filled the pale green jacket 
he had worn in babyhood—had filled it so full 
that it finally burst, just as the brown coat had 
burst to-day. Twice again, after growing a 
while each time, he had burst out of his old 
suits and discarded them. Each time he had 
sat in the sun as he was doing to-day, waiting 
for it to dry him. 

A warm, gentle breeze sprang up and blew 
softly over the field, swaying the flowers and 
rippling the grasses into waves. The grasshop- 
per felt much better. 

Indeed, his new suit was dry already and very 
strong and shining. It had really hardened into 
an outside skeleton, to which his muscles were 
attached on the inside. He felt better than he 
ever had in his life. 

“I’m glad you’ve helped me through this, 
Daisy,” he said. “Being dressed up gives me a 
wonderful feeling. I believe I could fly. And 
I should certainly like to sing.” 

Up to this time the grasshopper had never 
been able to do more than make a long hop, with 
the aid of his strong hind legs. He folded them 
now for a spring, and his body grew tense. He 
hurled himself into the air, and lo, he stayed 
longer than he ever had before. He was flying! 
With his new suit had come two pairs of wings. 
The front pair were tough and hard, protecting 
a pair of beautiful, tissuey, red ones, bordered 
in black. They carried him sailing through the 
air like a tiny bird. 

What joy, what happiness he felt! He could 
hardly keep it in. He flew back to a thistle 
bloom that grew near the daisy and there began 
to play a little song of pleasure. He had never 
been able to do that before, either. He made a 
fiddle out of his front wings, and used his long 
hind legs for bows. 

He had never been so gay. He felt like the 
king of all the other insects in the field. There 
was not one that could rival him. He was no 





Here He Has His Wines 


longer the crawling, jumping, silent creature 
he had been before he had changed his suit the 
last time. He could give a great leap and 
spring flying through the air faster than any of 
the other insects, and he could make music as 
he did so. Not a dragon fly or bumblebee could 
equal him in strength. 

He sat on the thistle blossom—playing with 
all his might. As he sat there, his eyes caught 
sight of a demure, small brown grasshopper, her 
antennae waving in the air as she listened to his 
music. So his music became a love serenade, and 
his friend the daisy was quite forgotten. 

His sweetheart claimed all his attention, and 
he rightly guessed that she would know just 
where to lay the eggs from which their young 
could hatch safely the next spring. 

Away at the edge of the field she drilled a 
hole for them, so close to the fence that the 
farmer’s dangerous plow could not disturb 
them. All through the winter the spark of life 
lived in them, and in the spring out came a 
new’ generation of grasshoppers to frolic joy- 
fully through the summer days, as they will 
for countless seasons yet to come. 





Two FuLt-Grown GRASSHOPPERS 
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Visual Materials for Schoolroom Use 


© MOST people the terms “Visual In- 

struction” and “Visual Education” 

connote newness, a sense of something 

set apart and dignified as a strange 

and possibly daring experiment with a new 

method of instruction; yet basically, nothing 

could be further from the truth. Visual edu- 

cation is not new. In fact, it is as old as educa- 

tion itself. Visual education simply means the 

presentation of knowledge to be gained through 

the “seeing experience.” “The seeing experience 

has always been man’s simplest and most natural 
means of getting information.”* 

Where, then, has this notion of visual instruc- 
tion as a new method come from? The expla- 
nation is simple enough. Educators have chosen 
to set apart visual education as a separate tool 
and to centralize its materials in visual depart- 
ments or school service bureaus, because of 
the greater efficiency resulting. 

Probably because of this centralization, with 
the concentration on a few types of visual aids, 
many persons have come fo regard visual educa- 
tion as merely the projection of still or motion 
pictures. To think of and to use visual instruc- 
tion only in this fashion is to lose some of the 
greatest values that come from the “seeing ex- 
perience.” However, it should be borne in mind 
that much of the other types of visual aid can, 
and frequently must, be developed by the teach- 
er and her students, even if a visual education 
department is already functioning. 

The balance of this article will deal with the 
kinds of projection material available. A later 
article will deal with the steps to be taken in 
order to start the use of visual material, with 
criteria for good projection material, techniques 
for its use, and results to be expected. 


Types OF ProyecTION MATERIAL 


Still pictures— 
Perhaps the oldest and best-known type of 
still picture is the lantern slide, which consists of 


a picture drawn or printed on a piece of glass, 


'Anna Verona Dorris, Visual Instruction in the Public Schools 
(Ginn & Co.: New York, 1928), p. 6. 


. 





By H. EMMETT BROWN 


Teacher of Science, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


usually 344 by 4 inches, which is covered with 
a second piece of glass, or in some instances with 
a transparent coating of varnish, and protected 
by a binding at the edge. Although several 
substitutes have recently been put on the mar- 
ket, there is nothing at the present time to equal 
the lantern slide in brightness, artistic quality, 
and fineness of detail. A lantern slide may be 
projected under conditions which would be to- 
tally unsuitable for other pictures. 

Lantern slides have three disadvantages, which 
in many instances have discouraged their use. 
They are relatively expensive, breakable, and 
until recently were projected in machines that 
were bulky and difficult to operate. The price 
of the common double-glass uncolored slide 
ranges from forty-five or fifty cents up ‘to 
eighty-five cents, according to several catalogues 
recently examined. Colored slides range from 
sixty-five cents to one dollar for similar sub- 
jects. A “featherweight” slide, which does not 
employ the second glass, using a transparent 
coating of some sort instead, sells at thirty-five 
cents for a single uncolored slide, or fifty-five 
cents colored. All firms quote reduced prices on 
quantity lots. Breakage on slides need not be 
excessive. Dorris” tells of a small school system 
which used 30,000 slides in one term, breaking 
or losing less than twelve of them. As to the 
projection difficulty, it is no longer a real one, 
because of the development of modern pro- 
jectors for lantern slides. 

In order to provide still pictures at a lower 
cost the film slide (also called strip film, film 
- roll, still film, and various trade names) was 
developed. This is non-inflammable, durable 
motion-picture film of the regular width (35 
mm. or 1% inches). Each roll, containing 
on the average about thirty pictures, is stored 
in a small metal can only 1% by 1% inches. 
The film slide is easily projected by the use of 
a special adaptor to the regular lantern-slide 
machine, or in a separate projector. Once the 
roll is inserted correctly in the machine, there 


2Op. cit. 





is, of course, no chance of projecting an invert- 
ed or reversed picture, as is possible with lantern 
slides. The film may be run backward to a pic- 
ture that it is desired to show again. 

It should be noted, however, that the quality 
of projection does not, and probably cannot, 
equal that of the lantern slide, and there is the 
possibility, always present with film, of its be- 
coming scratched or torn. The ease of projec- 
tion, too, encourages the running through of 
many pictures, rather than the extensive devel- 
opment of the possibilities of a few. Recently 
there has appeared a large 24-inch strip film, 
for use in a special slide carrier which fits any 
stereopticon projector. ‘This size permits of 
greater detail and greater brilliance than is or- 
dinarily possible with the film slide. A new 
lens combination on the projector is not neces- 
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sary. Film slides usually are either accompanied 
by a teacher’s manual explaining the picture o 
are so completely captioned as to make one un- 
necessary. Prices vary, of course, but the price 
of the individual picture on the roll will usually 
not exceed three or four cents, and in some in- 
stances is considerably less. 

Motion pictures— 

Although motion pictures are printed on films 
of six or more different widths, there are only 
two with which teachers will be likely to com 
in contact. These are the standard width, 3) 
mm. or 1% inches, and the narrow width, !6 
mm. or ¥% inch. : 

An advantage of the standard-width film 5 
that it is the kind used in most motion-pictut 
theaters. Hence a school having projectors for 
this width may use any commercial “silent” sub- 
ject. These films are printed on two differest 
kinds of stock—inflammable cellulose mitra 
and slow-burning cellulose acetate. The u% 
inflammable film is hedged about in most stat 
with such restrictions as to discourage its being 
shown in the classroom. Furthermore, eve?’ 
lightest portable machines designed to P 
this film are comparatively heavy (25 

(Continued ow page 78) 
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The Place of Dictated Work in Drawing 


By JESSIE M. TODD and ANN VAN NICE 


ICTATED work in drawing is like 
such subjects as grammar and 
spelling. It is a means to an end. 
Art supervisors are often inclined to 

criticize any method in drawing which shows 
children how to draw things in a definite way. 
They criticize because they have seen children’s 
work lose its originality by the teacher’s misuse 
of that method. Some teachers also misuse the 
teaching of grammar and spelling, but still 
these subjects are not cast aside as being of no 
value. 

If we had in our art classes in the elementary 
schools only children who have a talent for 
drawing, we could go on the theory that no def- 
inite teaching is required. There are some chil- 
dren, especially Mexican, Japanese, Chinese, and 
Italian children, who need little help from the 
teacher. She has only to supply them with 
attractive materials, and they produce excellent 
pictures and designs. However, 90 per cent of 
the children in our classes like to draw if they 
are taught, just as they like to read music if 
they are taught something of the theory of 
music. They are eager to learn. They want to 
make progress from year to year. They do not 
intend to be artists, but they do like to be able 
to draw pictures for their notebooks. They 
like to draw “just for fun.” 

Dictated work will help these children, but it 
must be used wisely. The teacher who realizes 
that originality is her goal gives dictated work 
its rightful place. The teacher who forgets 
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University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


that dictated work is only a means to an end, 
just as spelling is a tool to help composition, 
ruins the child for any original work in the fu- 
ture. Such a teacher wants only neat, finished 
results. She exhibits in the classroom the pic- 
tures which the children have drawn. They 
are all exactly alike, the composition dictated by 
herself. 

Perhaps the exhibit is seen by a visitor, who 
says to herself, “What an old-fashioned method 
—giving dictated work. It should never be 
done!” Neither this teacher nor her visitor 
understands the use of dictated work. The vis- 
itor should have said, “What a pity that this 
teacher, in giving dictated work, has seen only 
the first step, instead of the original work which 
ought to follow!” Dictated work is worse 
than nothing, unless it is followed by steps 
which show original ways of using the dictated 
steps. Far better for a child to have no help 
than to draw things just as the teacher does. 

Following is an example of the correct way 
to use dictated work. The teacher showed her 
pupils how to draw a simple street scene, with 
the two sides of the street meeting in the dis- 
tance. The children were delighted, because 
they could feel the space. She showed them 
that the lamp posts should be made smaller and 
closer together in the background. When they 
had difficulty in making the posts straight, she 
helped them do it correctly. She suggested that 
the far-away buildings be made lighter in color, 
in order to represent distance. 
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These drawings were not pinned up in the 
classroom. They were not shown in exhibitions. 
The children were made to realize that the dic- 
tated work constituted only the first step in 
their drawing lesson. 

The next day the children were given an op- 
portunity to draw a street scene in their own 
way. The pictures were much like the one the 
teacher drew, but showed a little difference. 

The following day, as the children were work- 
ing, the teacher said, “I like the awnings Mary 
put on her buildings, because they show that 
she used her own ideas in her picture. I like 
Billy’s fire engine. See, Ronald has people work- 
ing on an unfinished building. Go ahead. Put 
in all the ideas you have. To-morrow we will 
draw more streets and think of still other things 
to put in them.” 

At the end of the fourth day, the pile of fin- 
ished drawings showed that about 75 per cent 
of the children had been inspired by the teach- 
er’s dictated lesson to make scenes with many 
original details. The others made scenes much 
like the one drawn for them. Aside from the 
coloring, the pictures were about the same. 

The teacher decided that she must not leave 
the subject of street scenes here, for the children 
might think that this was the only point of 
view to use in drawing a street. Therefore she 
suggested to them, “Let’s draw one person large, 
perhaps a policeman, or a mail carrier, or any 
man on the street. He will be in the fore- 
ground. Then we can draw a suggestion of a 
street behind him.” The children worked dur- 
ing the drawing period on this sort of com- 
position. 

Another day the teacher said, “I wish we 
could get pictures of many different kinds of 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Picture Study—“The Laughing Cavalier” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 




















STORY OF THE PICTURE 


E KNOW this picture as “The Laughing 

Cavalier,” but Frans Hals, the Dutch 

artist who painted it, called it “Portrait 

of an Officer,” and probably that is a better title. 
Look at the man closely, and see what you think of 
his expression. He is really not laughing at all. There 
is a twinkle in his eyes, and the suggestion of a smile 
on his lips. His upturned mustachios emphasize 
this smile, and make him seem merrier, perhaps, than 
he is. He looks thoroughly pleased with himself, 


and a bit scornful of the rest of the world. 


This gallant cavalier probably belonged to one of 
the shooting companies of Haarlem, the home of 
Frans Hals. They were volunteer organizations of 
men who pledged themselves to the defense of the 


city in time of danger. See how richly he is dressed. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: WALLACE COLLECTION, LONDON 


His suit is made of black brocade, splendidly em- 
broidered with gold thread, and trimmed with but- 
tons and lace. The Pilgrims may have seen men 
dressed like this when they were living in Holland, 
for the picture was painted in 1624, only a few 


years after they left there. 


We can tell by looking at the picture that Hals 
was a skillful artist. The white ruff forms a setting 
for the face, and makes the doublet and the wide- 
brimmed hat look blacker by contrast. The diagonal 
lines of the picture give it a dashing, lively effect, 
which suits the subject. It is the face that holds our 
attention, in spite of the magnificent costume, and 
that is just as the artist meant it to be. - “The 
Laughing Cavalier” is a good example of Hals’s abil- 


ity to transfer a passing expression to the canvas. 
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WO distinguished artists, both of the 
seventeenth century, gave Holland 
the eminence which it holds among 
the great schools of painting. They 

were Frans Hals and Rembrandt. It was a 
period of prosperity in Holland, and her mer- 
chants naturally became interested in portrait- 
ure as a means of commemorating their various 
achievements. The characteristic work of these 
two artists is therefore to be found in that field. 
Frans Hals painted the Dutch burghers as jovial 
men of a comfortable world, carousing upon 
occasion in convivial company and living for us 
on his canvases as they appeared at a particular 
moment. Rembrandt, on the other hand, paint- 
ed his subjects not only as his eyes saw them, 
but also as his penetrating mind knew them 
to be. 

Frans Hals was born about the year 1584. 
Haarlem was the ancestral home of his family, 
but after the Spanish sacking of their home 
town, they moved to Mechlin and later to Ant- 
werp, where Hals was born. The early years of 
his life are entirely unknown to us. He is said 
to have studied art at Antwerp, since upon the 
family’s return to Haarlem he entered an artist’s 
studio as a partially trained apprentice. 

Hals married Anneke Hermanszoon about the 
year 1610. She died six years afterwards. 































Hals’s next marriage, which occurred about a 
year later, was a much happier one, for his sec- 
ond wife, Lysbeth Reynier, was more tolerant 








QUESTIONS 


Do you think that “The Laughing 
Cavalier” is a good name for this pic- 
ture? Does the man seem to you to be 
really laughing? How would you de- 
scribe his smile? How do his musta- 
chios carry out this expression? 

Describe the man’s costume. What 
makes you think that Hals enjoyed 
painting it? Does he appear to have 
neglected any of its rich details? What 
do you think was the most difficult area 
to paint? 

Does the picture seem to have been 
painted slowly and laboriously, or rap- 
idly, with sure and spirited strokes? 
Point out places which prove your 
opinion. 




















Pictures by Hals and Rembrandt appear in ont 
Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate III. 





of his peculiarities. They lived together for 
half a century, and seven of their nine children 
became painters. 

Many and lively are the tales of Hals’s love of 
drinking and the merry company of the tavern, 
but the artist could not have achieved the hon- 
ors nor had the constant employment which he 
enjoyed, if he had been wholly given to sucha 
mode of life. He had a long, active careef, 
which gained for him such honors as election © 
the Guild of Rhetoric, the Civic Guard, and 
the Guild of St. Luke. 

Toward the end of his long life, commissions 
grew fewer and difficulties crowded upon him, 
until in 1652 a baker named Jan Ykess brought 
suit against him for a debt of two hund 
guilders for bread and small loans, and W# 
awarded possession of the artist’s movabies. }¢ 
years later, when Hals was nearly eighty ye® 
old, debts had come so heavily upon him that 
he was forced to apply to the municipality for 
relief. It was readily granted, to the extent of 
one hundred and fifty florins. A second ap 
two years later, brought three cartloads of peat 
for fuel to the artist’s door, paid his rent, 
guaranteed a pension of two hundred guilders 


year, beginning in 1663. Three years later ™# 
died, and was buried in the choir of the 
of St. Bavon in Haarlem. 
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Miniature Reproductions — The Laughing Cavalier” 


hei MINIATURES of “The Laughing Cavalier,” size 34 x 4% inches, identical 


in coloring with the picture on the cover, will be supplied 
at 20 cents per dozen, PREPAID. In lots of 50 or more dozen, 12 cents per dozen, NOT PREPAID. A 
list of more than 75 other subjects of which Full-Color Miniatures can be supplied will be sent on request. 


FROM A THISTLE PRINT, COPYRIGHT DETROIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Our Museum 


By Carrie Behrman 


Last autumn my pupils brought in so many 

curious things that the class determined to 

have a “museum.” Since there were no avail- 
able tables or cupboards, we used the broad ledges 
of several windows that were adjacent. The pupils 
brought birds’ nests, curiously shaped gourds, many 
kinds of seeds and nuts, corn showing the effects of 
cross-pollination, stones, shells, and many other ob- 
jects of interest. One child brought a jar in which 
he had put what he thought was a large worm, 
found in a rotten log. We placed some leaves in the 
jar, and the “worm” immediately began forming a 
cocoon on the side of the jar. The interest thus 
created can be easily imagined. Leaves and plants 
showing the effect of insects’ work were brought. 
The galls on goldenrod and oak leaves, for example, 
were amply demonstrated. 

By searching the advertisements in magazines— 
especially nature magazines—one can find places 
from which for a nominal sum many curious things 
can be secured. For one dollar a box of seashells was 
obtained from Florida. Imagine the interest silk- 
worm eggs or cotton seeds would generate, especially 
if the children do not live in a part of the country in 
which these things are common. 


Latitude and Longitude 
in the Fourth Grade 
By E. M. Van Ness 


To teach the children latitude and longitude, 

the following device was used. The class- 

room represented the world; the rows from 
front to back, meridians; the rows from side to side, 
paraliels of latitude. Degrees of longitude and lati- 
tude were given, and the class quickly found the 
child representing them. After this method was 
used, the finding of places on the map was easy. 


A Sunflower Project 
By Alma May Rodgers 


2A Last September I planned a unit of work on 
rit 2 the sunflower. I began by carrying a vase of 
sunflowers to school for the children to enjoy. 
After observing that the seeds were formed, the chil- 
dren decided to pick their sunflower seeds at home. 
This gave rise to a lesson in measuring, cutting, and 
pasting neat brown paper envelopes. I gave the chil- 
dren a reference in a second reader to the story of 
Clytie, the Sunflower Maiden, which they read with 
great enjoyment at free periods. I told them that I 
knew another myth about the sun, but I did not tell 
it until a few days later, when they asked for it. 
Then I told them the story of Phaéthon. The next 
morning I taught them “Good Morning, Merry Sun- 
shine.” Our art lessons at this time were on the sun- 
flower, either as a water-color sketch or as a free-hand 
cutting. As a climax of our sunflower unit, I car- 
ried my large copy of “Aurora” to school for the 
class to study. 


Goel) Help- 
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A Nature Study Lesson 
By Donna J. Lysford 





j 
cussed the birds that had made them. Some very in- 
teresting compositions were written by the pupils 
according to the following outline: 
1. Why do birds build their nests in certain lo- 
cations? 
2. Describe a bird which builds a nest similar to 
the one we have in the room. 
- What are the bird’s habits? 
. Where does it live? 
« What kind of material is used in the nest? 
- Describe the shape of the nest. 
. Where is the nest built? 
. What color are the eggs? 
. How many eggs are there in it? 


Conan A» Ww 








A NOTE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


HE contributions which come pouring in 
for this department from all parts of 
the country indicate that teachers have many 
ideas worth passing on to others in the pro- 
fession, and that the Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club meets a definite need. The 
editors are glad to receive short contributions 
on subjects pertaining to school work, and 
will especially welcome articles showing 
originality in initiating new methods of 
teaching, in planning an interesting piece of 
work, or in executing a project. 


Cw yo SD 


Several points should be considered by 
those who would submit articles to this de- 
partment: 

No article should be more than 300 words 
long. 

Each article should be written on unruled 
white paper 81 by 11 inches—typewritten 
if possible, and double-spaced; otherwise 
plainly written, in black ink, with space left 
between the lines. 

Each article should bear the author’s name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page. A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s. 


e”x ~9S 


One dollar will be paid for each accepted 
article. Unavailable contributions to this 
department cannot be returned and will 
therefore be destroyed. All articles for this 
department should be addressed to Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club, 514-516 Cutler 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. ‘ 
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A Device for Teaching Subtraction 
By Sadie V. Dempsey 







ras fourth grade was having a hard time to 
eens the process of subtraction, until 
eS hit upon a device that I successfully used, 
I have a leather purse in which are three compart- 
ments. In the first of these compartments I put 


pennies, in the second dimes, and in the third dol- 
lars. In explaining the problem 


432 
—165 





I put two pennies in the first compartment, three 
dimes in the second, and four dollars in the third, 
I take a dime from the second compartment, substi- 
tute ten pennies for it, and put them in the first 
compartment. Then we can take five cents from 
the first compartment. 

We have two dimes left in the second compart- 
ment, but we have to take a dollar from the third 
compartment, change it into dimes, and put them 
into the second compartment before we can take 
away six. From the three dollars left in the third 
compartment, the one can be taken. 

The visualizing of the numbers, in the shape of 
coins, aids the pupils in understanding the work. 


A History Drill 
By Ella Caldwell 
One of the best methods I have for a history 






: ‘A review is to suggest that the pupils panto- 
PRA\Ymime or act out something about which they 
have read in history. Ask them to volunteer, of 
start the game yourself. Then let the class gues 
what the act represents. The pupils are very eaget 
to act out something for the others to guess, and 
they will review the whole textbook in search of a 
suggestion that the others have not discovered. 
















Learning the Use of Checks 
By Albert K. Massey 


Most banks receive as advertisements numer- 
Yous specimen checks and deposit slips. 1 was 
able to secure a number of these from a local 
banker, and I taught my arithmetic class the propet 
methods. of writing and filling out checks. 
child filled out a check payable to some other mem 
ber of the class. The checks were exchanged, prop- 
erly indorsed to someone else, and finally deposited 
with the teacher. Mistakes which would prove s™ 
ous on a real check were explained. Since most © 
the advertising checks had the word “Void” % 
“Specimen” stamped across the face, it was necessitY 
to make an explanation of these words. I also made 
clear the penalty of writing checks when the wrt 
had no funds in the bank. 

This method of teaching the proper use of checks 
and deposit slips is far superior to vague and inac- 
curate blackboard drawings, because in actually 
ing in the blanks the children remember the prope 
forms much better, 
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that go back 50 years, take 
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25 years off of teaching progress 


[NX the old days of school benches and poorly 

equipped teachers, it is true that pupils 
made progress. But it was as muchthe scholar 
as the teacher and the school . . . those who 
were determined to progress learned regard- 
less of the inefficiency of teaching methods 
and teaching equipment. 

Today, in many schools, the teacher and 
the classroom equipment help make the 
scholar. To the pupil attending those schools 
have come advantages unknown to you. 

Yet despite the progress made in teaching 
methods... despite the new teaching develop- 
ments such as correlative reading,visual instruc- 
tion, problem project methods and character 
ve end gr ge still are held back... 
handicapped by thoughtless selection of 
school equipment. 
_ Classroom seat- 
ing is an example. 

tis not unusual to 
find 20 year old 
school seats being 
in prosperous 
Communities. Such 
seating may as well 
go back 50 years— 
Or prior to 20 
years ago the de- 
Yelopment of 
school seating 
Was at a stand- 
still, And while 
€se€ seats may be to compiy with correct principles 

t 


800d enough tO Sit of health and hygiene. A swivel 
Upon... they are a seat desk, adjustable and pos- 


turally correct. Descriptions of 
decided handicap this and many other types of seat- 
deterrent tothe 


American Universal Movable 
Desk Number 134 


—only one of the many types 
and sizes of seats and desks built 


ing may be had by writing for 
school catalog No. 260. 





mental and physical progress of your pupil. 

“Now,” says Science, “clear, agile think- 
ing can be materially assisted by proper at- 
tention to the sitting posture of the child in 
school. Bodies, slumped down or bent over 
in sitting, cramp vital organs. Circulation is 
retarded. The heart, lungs, kidneys pushed 
out of place. Normal functioning is impos- 
sible. Thinking becomes an effort, for these 
posture deficiencies retard the natural func- 
tioning of the brain. Correct sitting posture 
is imperative for mental and physical health, 
Modern teaching methods cannot make up 
for posturally incorrect seating. Types of 
seating that go back 50 years, take 25 years 
off of teaching progress.” 

In the laboratories of the American Seatin 
pe ge experts have for years concentrate 
their efforts on posturally correct school 
seating. School seats that make it easy and 
natural for your pupil to sit as he or she 
should. School seats that contribute mate- 
rially to physical and mental progress. School 
seats that make modern teaching methods 
productive. 


Free... this Posture Poster 


So your pupils may know the importance 


of correct sitting posture . . . so your teach- 
ing will be more effective, we have prepared 
this poster. In three colors—17% inches by 
25 inches, amply large to be read from the 
back of the room. A reasonable quantity of 
these posters will be mailed to teachers and 
educators sending in 
the coupon. Also on 
special request, 15 
authoritative book- 
lets on schoolroom 

osture and seating. 

he coupon is for 
your convenience. 
Please use it. 











AMERICAN (N.1.9 
SEATING COMPANY 
14 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 











Please send me, without obligation ( ) copies of your 
Classroom Posture Poster on Sitting. 


(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Pria- 
cipal or Teacher) 




















American Seating Company 


Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and Theatres 
General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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To Make Geography Interesting 
By Martha Davidson 


My fourth grade has just finished a study of 

desert life. After reading and discussing the 

text, each child was asked to make a plan for 
the sand table to show an oasis in a desert. From 
these plans the children selected the best ideas, and a 
plan was drawn on the blackboard. With this as a 
guide the pupils were able to construct the oasis with 
very little assistance from the teacher. A well was 
made by sinking a small mirror in the sand. Around 
this a number of palm trees were placed. Each palm 
tree was made from a strip of dark green crépe paper 
about three inches wide and six inches long, fringed 
on one side and wrapped around one end of a small 
twig. A number of leaves were cut from the same 
material, placed around the fringe, and wrapped with 
raffia over the ends and around the twig. Trees made 
in this way are much more realistic than those drawn 
on construction paper and colored. The scraps of 
crépe paper left after the trees were completed were 
cut into fine pieces and scattered under the trees for 
grass. A caravan of camels, horses, and men was 
made out of hectographed pictures, which were col- 
ored, cut out, and fastened at the back to a splint 
which held them upright. A tent was made of 
cloth stretched over twigs of various lengths and 
staked down. Rugs woven of raffia and yarn were 
spread on the ground inside the tent. A curtain di- 
vided the tent into two apartments, one for the men, 
and one for the women and children. Small rocks 
scattered about completed the scene. 


Cork-Blocking 


By Marguerite Fisch 


| {Patterns for booklets may be made by cork- 
blocking. The desired design is cut with a 
pocketknife into the lower end of an ink- 
bottie cork. After the cutting is completed, saturate 
the cork with ink. Divide the paper into squares 
about an inch wide. In each square press the cork 
firmly, so that the ink will not smear. When the 
blocking is completed, erase all pencil lines. Open 
spaces in the design may be colored with crayon or 
water colors. 


Our Tree Booklets 
By Leslie Darden 


In my third-grade nature study class, the pu- 
pils began to observe the trees in the school 
yard. This awakened an interest that spread 
to trees about the homes, the town in which our con- 
solidated school is located, and tk various towns 
from which the pupils came. The trees were all 
listed and described in the language lesson periods. 
We decided to make “tree booklets,” where we could 
devote more space to our interesting topic. The pu- 
pils can now recognize every tree in the town, and 
tell the general use of each. Rubber trees and sugar 
maples have been studied. Care of trees is empha- 
sized on each page of the booklet. Fire prevention 
and tree surgery have been given thought and study. 
One original class poem has been written. Many 
poems and pieces of prose have been included, and 
much of the material has been brought in by the 
pupils themselves. We are using the book covers that 
the American Forestry Association sent to our 
school. An interest in trees has been created that 
will never lapse, and the pupils are very proud of the 
attractive booklets which they have made. 
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Our School Paper 
By Beatrice Lentz Shrout 


When the interest of my sixth-grade English 
classes began to lag, I suggested that we pub- 
lish a school paper. For the remainder of the 
term we used nearly all of the English periods to pre- 
pare material for “The Sixth-Grade News.” We 
decided to write for the most part descriptions of 
our school and its activities, although we included a 
few poems, jokes, book reports, cartoons, and the 
lists of honor students. Some of the subjects were: 
How We Celebrated Book Week, Our School Oper- 
etta, Our Christmas Party, Our Moving-Picture 
Machine, Sixth-Grade Scouts, Visits to Other Rooms, 
Our Visual Education Class, and The Music Contest. 
Sometimes the whole class wrote about one topic, 
and chose the best for the paper, but usually indi- 
vidual or small group assignments were made. When 
all the material was assembled, I typewrote and hec- 
tographed it, and the children joined together the 
pages with paper fasteners. The value of the proj- 
ect exceeded all my expectations. It served to moti- 
vate the English work for a month; it taught the 
pupils much that they had not known about their 
school; it showed the parents what we were doing; 
and it made an interesting souvenir of school days. 





A 


A Language Project 
By Thelma Lucille Brown 


My pupils in the sixth grade used their lan- 

guage composition periods one month for 

making what they called “autobiographies” 
of their childhood. Attractive covers were made 
during art class under the supervision of the art 
teacher. Regular ruled language paper was used for 
the pages. The booklets were divided into three pe- 
riods: babyhood, the first three years of school, and 
recent school life. A number of pages were devoted 
to such topics as: first words, first steps, amusing 
incidents, and so on. The most important part of 
each booklet, however, was the history written by 
the pupil about each of the three periods of his life. 
Snapshots and a few colored pictures cut from mag- 
azines were used for illustrations. The last page 
contained a carefully worked out index. 

The pupils are all proud of their “autobiographies.” 
Not only have they furnished an aim for composi- 
tion and art lessons, but in digging up facts about 
their past history, the children have derived much 
pleasure and in many cases the parents have become 
interested. 


Spare Moments 
By Rebecca Rice 






the teacher expects, or a lesson comes to an 
gicnd before the time allotted is over. During 
such spare moments I read poems to my pupils. I 
have Silver Pennies, by Thompson; When We Were 
Very Young, by Milne; For Your Delight, an English 
anthology; The Singing World, by Untermeyer; and 
some graded poetry books from the library. The 
children’s delight in the poems, and the rapidity with 
which they learned many of them just from hearing 
them read, amazed me. As soon as I turn to one of 
the poetry books, hands are raised and requests are 
made for certain favorite poems. I often have re- 
quests from both girls and boys to let them take a 
book home overnight. Some of the books are re- 
served for several weeks ahead. 





Occasionally a task is finished a little before \ 
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The Correlation of Art and History 
By Frances H. Patterson 


An interesting problem in the correlation of 
art and history was developed with a fourth. 
year group, in the following manner. The 
children were in the midst of the study of Egypt, 
They were very much interested in the queer, stiff 
poses depicted by the Egyptian decorations repro. 
duced in their texts. The simplicity of these decors. 
tions made them easy to copy and numerous drawings 
resulted. A trip to the public museum added to the 
collection of sketches as the children drew vases, 
mummy cases, ushabtiu, and other representative 
subjects from the museum collections. 

Then came the question: What shall we do with 
our drawings? Since the class had made numerous 
notebooks and scrapbooks, they decided on a new 
idea. Why not make something for everyone to en- 
joy? The children appealed to the art teacher. A 
dozen tin cake pans, eight by twelve inches, were 
provided and plaster of paris plaques were made, 
Paper clips were inserted in the plaster before it 
hardened so that the plaques could be hung when 
finished. 

As soon as the plaster was sufficiently set to per- 
mit handling, the children traced their drawings on 
to the plaques with very sharp pencils. This mak 
a slight indentation on each outline and facilitated 
the next step, which was the painting of the plaques 
Colors suggesting those of the museum exhibits were 
used. A background of hieroglyphic panels was add- 
ed to each plaque and after the paint was dry, a cost 
of orange shellac gave a soft tone to the work. 

The result was a permanent and pleasing decori- 
tion, as the plaques hang as a frieze above the black- 
board in the fourth-year classroom. 





















Leaf Prints 
By O. O. Lee 


After studying trees, my nature study clas 
wi the eighth grade decided to make leaf 
prints of the trees that they had studied. The 
prints were put in the laboratory and were found 
very useful on several occasions. Materials needed 
are: white drawing paper (a sheet for each leaf), 3 
bottle of green printer’s ink, and two rubber rollers 
Cover with ink the side of the leaf to be printed 
by passing an inked roller over it. Place the let 
face down on the paper. Take the clean roller, and 
roll it over the leaf, pressing very hard. Be sure ® 
bear sufficiently hard the first time, as a second rdl- 
ing may make a blur. Remove the leaf and yo 
have the print. The back of the leaf may also 
printed if desired. Let the pupils write the names 
the trees on their papers. 























A Silent Spelling Lesson 
By Louise McNeill 


The pupils were told a day in advance ths 
i they would have a silent spelling lesson. 
—Pnext day, when pencils and tablets 
ready, the following directions were written 0" ' 
blackboard, and the pupils immediately begs» ” 
write: 

1. Open your spellers at to-day’s lesson. 

2. Arrange the words in alphabetical order- 

3. Select six words and use each in a sentenct 

This affords opportunity for the teacher t0 J? 
penmanship, sentence construction, neatness, 
and the pupils’ ability to follow instructions. 
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WhoWil Pay the Doctor, 
the Nurse.and theBoard Bill 


WhenYou areSick orlnjured 7 


THs is the question you must decide, and you are deciding it 
right now—whether you will continue to carry the risk of 
financial loss and embarrassment in time of need, or whether you 
will let the T. C. U. assume the risk and share the burden when 
the loss comes. 


One in Every Five Teachers Will Lose Salary This Year 


It is an actual fact, proven by the records, that every year one out of five teachers 
suffers enforced idleness and loss of salary through Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


That is the chance you must take. There is no way you can avoid that risk—the 


chance of being one in five. 


You may be that unlucky fifth teacher this year. Why take the risk of being com- 
pelled to use up your savings, or to run into debt, to carry you through a period of en- 
forced idleness, when the T. C. U. stands ready to help bear that burden? 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national organization of teachers for teach- 
ts. For the small cost of less than a nickel a day, it will assure you an income when 
You are sick or quarantined, or when you are accidentally injured. It will also pay you 
Operation and Hospital Benefits. 

In the panel on the right is given the full schedule of T. C. U. Benefits. 


Every Teacher, and particularly every new Teacher, owes it to herself or himself to 
ome a member of the T. C. U. and share in its benefits. 


Send Your Name—No Obligation 


T.C.U. protection is for teachers and is low in cost. It is yours if you want it, but 
"can do nothing for you—when the time of need comes—unless you accept now. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then mail you full particulars of how we 
Protect teachers. Please do it today. 





TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
89 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 





- 


To the T. C. U., 819 T. C. U. Building, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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These Teachers KNOW! 





Twenty-two Years a T. C. U. 


I have been enrolled with T. C. U. for 22 
years. This is the fourth claim I have filed 
and in each instance the claim has been set- 
tled promptly and fairly.—Supt. C. Ray 
Gates, Grand Island, Nebr. 


Many Friends for T. C. U. 


I most certainly wish to thank you for the 
prompt way in which you handled my claim. 
Such service has made many friends for the 


T. C. U—James F. Brashears, Pleasant 
Plains, Ill. 


T. C. U. Check Came First 


At the same time I mailed the claim to your 
company I mailed another one to a company 
in this state. Your check came first, which 
is characteristic of your company—prompt- 
ness.—Catharine M. Bittner, Northumber- 
land, Pa. 


Friend to Every Teacher 


When illness comes, it is certainly one cheer- 
ing thought to be under the “umbrella.” 
T. C. U. has proven by its fairness and 
promptness in settling claims, and by the 
courteous and sympathetic manner of hand- 
ling the numerous calls, that it is indeed a 
true friend to every teacher.—Mary W. Dug- 
gan, Birmingham, Ala. 


Like Money from Home 


Once again I have lifted the “umbrella” and 
I was very grateful that I had it all ready to 
lift. I have, carried insurance with the 
T. C. U. for about 15 years and this is the 
third claim that has been paid to me. The 
check is always accompanied by such a 
friendly little letter that it seems like receiv- 
ing money from home.—Birdie F. Adams, 
Silver City, New Mexico. 























SAFE! 
Under the T. C. U. 





Umbrella 


All These Benefits Are Yours 





$50 a Month when you are totally disabled by ac- 
cident or confining sickness. 

$11.67 a Week when you are quarantined and your 
salary has stopped. 

$25 a Month for illness that does not confine you 
to the house, but keeps you from your work. 

20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two 
months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. 

$50 a Month when you are totally disabled by in- 
juries received in an automobile accident and 
$1000 for accidental death in an automobile dis- 
aster. 

$333 to $1000 for major accidents, or for acci- 
dental loss of life. These indemnities are in- 
creased 10 per cent for each consecutive annual 
renewal of the policy for not to exceed five 
years. 

Double these benefits for travel accidents sustained 
in railroad, street car or steamboat wreck. 

Operation benefits in addition to other benefits 
after your policy has been maintained in force 
for one year. 


Policies paying larger benefits are also issued. 

















FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 


story and booklet of testimonials. 


Name 


Address 





(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 
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Motivating Geography 
By Georgia Heaster 


The geography text for our intermediate 
grades contains a chapter on building stone. 
My fourth-grade geography class developed a 
keen interest in making a collection of the various 
kinds of stone found in the community. Every day 
the pupils brought in rocks and pebbles. These were 
handled, studied, compared with the descriptions in 
the text, and classified. The pupils easily identified 
limestone, sandstone, slate, shale, and quartz, in vari- 
ous forms and colors. A near-by creek furnished 
curious forms—pebbles with holes worn by dripping 
water. One piece of rock was found which bore 
every resemblance to a petrified cornstalk. Our col- 
lection was completed by a flint arrowhead, a com- 
mon object in this locality. 

The children planned many ways of mounting 
these specimens, and finally decided to attach the 
stones to a heavy cardboard. The small stones were 
glued in place, and the larger ones wired with soft 
copper wire. For a writing lesson the pupils were 
given labels on which to write the names of the 
The best productions were then selected to 
be pasted under the specimens. 

Besides developing interest in geography, the proj- 
ect brought about a closer observation of the curious 
and beautiful in the surroundings of the pupils. 





stones, 


A Reading Course 
By Druzelle Hudler 


¢ Because children in the sixth and seventh 
Rw grades often dislike reading so much, I 
PSH tanned, if possible, to make it both pleasur- 
able and worth while. Since my plan worked so 
successfully, I wish to pass it on. 

Here is an outline of my reading program: On 
Monday, news items were read in class by the pupils. 
The items included everything of general interest in 
the papers. After having read them, the pupils 
classified them and pasted them in a scrapbook, 
which we bound and put in the library. 

Tuesdays we read from the readers and sometimes 
made posters, which were also placed in the class- 
room library. 

Wednesday was Library Reading Day. The entire 
period was devoted to silent reading. Each pupil 
chose any book he liked from the library. At the 
close of the period he turned in a short report of his 
reading. 

On Thursday we read again from the reading 
text. 

Friday was Story-Telling Day. Each pupil related 
to the class a story that he had read from a supple- 
mentary reader. 


A Library 


By Frances Currie 








In a third grade there were very few books, 
and no funds to buy any. The teacher used 
the following plan to start a library. With a 
few of her own books and a few brought to school 
by the pupils, she formed the Book Shelf. The books 
could be read during the day by the pupils. Any 
pupil who wished to take a book home overnight 
must first sign his mame and pay one penny. A 
penny was charged for each night the book was kept 
out. It was remarkable to watch how the fund of 
pennies grew, and with the money thus earned, a 
permanent third-grade library was started. 


Our Town 
By Ioma Yake 


A map of our town has proved an excellent 
device in teaching home geography to my 
third and fourth grades. A sheet of heavy 
wrapping paper was used for the map. I made the 
drawing, laying out the town in blocks, or squares. 
Directions, names of streets, location of industries, 
places of interest, public buildings, and so on, were 
taught. Most interesting of all to each child was the 
location of his own home. 





Some Lessons in the Construction 
of Airplanes 
By Nora E. Mullens 


Almost all children enjoy the construction of 

airplanes. In my fourth grade there was an 

unusual interest in it. Knowing that this 
could be helpful to the children and desiring to make 
it so, I interested them in careful construction by 
telling them of events of aircraft and of the careful 
construction of planes. One boy decided to measure 
carefully with the foot rule his pieces before cutting 
them. This was in accord with our present study of 
measurements in arithmetic. 

In order to hold the interest of the pupils I sug- 
gested a flight to certain countries which we were 
studying in geography. After a study of each coun- 
try we modeled scenes from it on the sand table, 
using the facts which we had learned. We made 
posters, wrote stories, and cut from newspapers in- 
teresting clippings concerning each country. 


An Imaginary Trip to Washington 
By Dora Zimmerman 


//\An interesting and successful method of 

=|teaching geography is by imaginary travel. 

I took my fourth-grade class on an imagi- 

nary trip to Washington, D.C. In our preparation 

we studied climate, so that we might take only the 

necessary and appropriate clothing. Since we were 

going by railway, we studied the parts of a modern 
passenger train, time tables, and train etiquette. 

The places of importance that the pupils wished 
to visit were listed. The pupils were divided into 
groups, and each group was responsible for informa- 
tion about certain places. 

After the preparation was completed, we boarded 
the train and reached our destination early the next 
morning. We went directly to our hotel, where 
reservations had been made. On our sight-seeing 
tours we visited the Capitol, the Library of Con- 
gress, the White House, the Washington Monument, 
the Lincoln Memorial, Mount Vernon, and Arling- 
ton. On our return trip we stopped to see some of 
the natural wonders in Virginia. 








Club Exchange 


The purpose of the Club Exchange is to 
give teachers and pupils opportunity to cor- 
respond with schools in other states and 
countries. Notices may be mailed to us, at 
any time, but since they are inserted in the 
order received, we suggest that they be sent 
us as early in the year as possible. 




















A Fall Bouquet 


By Annette Kenyon 


Early in the fall gather milkweed stalks, with 
light green pods attached. If the pods have 
become dark, they cannot be used. Remove 
the seeds and silk, and color the pods inside and out 
with water colors. The inner side may be colored 
light and the outside dark, or many colors may be 
daubed on one pod. Before the pods are dry, sprinkle 
the outsides with tinsel snow. Two or three stalks 
will usually average about a dozen pods, and will be 
enough for a bouquet. These bouquets are very at- 
tractive in the schoolroom, and will last all winter, 
The children will enjoy making some to take home, 






Letter-Writing 
By Marie de Paiva 


ai To stimulate interest in composition work, | 
a « let one pupil write a letter on the black- 
gOy board to the rest of the class. A different 
pupil is chosen each week. The pupil usually has 
something of real class interest to tell, and enjoys 
the writing of the letter. Besides keeping up interest 
in composition work, this plan helps the children to 
remember the correct forms to use in the writing of 
letters, since they pay strict attention to heading, 
paragraphing, and ending. 






Whales: A New Project 
for Ungraded Schools 
By Ruth E. Young 


For an ungraded school, the subject of whales 

affords interesting and profitable study. In 

the primary grades, Kipling’s story, “How 
the Whale Got His Throat,” may be read aloud and 
illustrated on the sand table. Figures of whales my 
be cut free hand and are very effective mounted on 
rolling green seas with a few sea gulls overhead. 

In the intermediate grades, whales can be used # 
a subject for nature study lessons. Whale-shaped 
booklets containing pictures of whales, whaling 
stations, harpoons, and so on, furnish opportunity 
for acquiring interesting information. 

In the upper grades the children will enjoy such 
stories as Moby Dick and such poems as Masefield’ 
“Sea-Fever.” The subject is readily adapted to geog- 
raphy and language lessons. ‘Talks by children re? 
resenting the captain of a whaling boat add interes 
to class discussions. 

Maps may be made pictorially representing whales 
whaling stations, and distribution of products 
whale meat to China, fertilizer to farming section 
whales’ teeth to Amsterdam. 





An Alphabet Book 
By Edith G. Shier 


e following is a plan which my prim 
lass has found very interesting—the making 
of an alphabet book. Each child takes thit- 
teen sheets of paper, using one side of a sheet for 
letter of the alphabet, and pastes the letters in ordet 
one at the top of each page. As new words 
learned, pictures are cut to represent them, 
pasted on the proper pages, until there are ™ r 
seven words, with their pictures, on each page 
These books are a wonderful help in word reco” 
tion, alphabet learning, and later in spelling. 
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5 reasons why 
HIRES ROOT BEER 
is the finest drink of all 


A rare flavor—delicious, satisfying, 
distinctive; appealing to all ages; a 
refreshing beverage that ends 
fatigue. 


Most healthful—made from the 
vitalizing juices of 16 roots, herbs, 
barks, berries; costliest obtainable. 
Absolutely pure—free from habit- 
forming drugs, artificial coloring 
and flavoring. Non-acid. Aids 
digestion. " 
First choice among 9 out of 10 el 
doctors. “The only beverage so | - 
widely recommended for over 50 

years by doctors. 

Economical—only 1¥2c per bottle 
—famous everywhere as an aristo- 
cratic drink at a democratic price. 
*Of 1581 doctors who have written to 
Mr. Hires within the past three months, 
1530 (that’s 96.7%) state that they give 2 


first rank to Hires Root Beer as a 
family beverage. 


28,083 Teachers 











and their 948,256 Pupils 
_Benefited Last Year! 


By Learning the Value of Hires Root Beer 
and Hires Milk Shake 


- school year, we offered to school teachers 
samples of Hires Root Beer Extract for classroom 
use in connection with our Hires Health Lessons. 


We will let them tell you 
their own experiences 

So many teachers have written us at great length 
expressing their enthusiastic appreciation of our 
helpful material that we have decided to let them 
tell you, in their own words, of their many interest- 
ing experiences. 

The object of our Health Lessons and sample offer 
was to encourage and stimulate correct drinking 
habits—sufficient liquid intake. Milk and water, 
we explained repeatedly, are the ideal beverages— 
yet so often they do not appeal to children. One 
must supply an incentive. The United States Gov- 
ernment health rules call for 4 glasses of milk and 4 
glasses of water daily. This is a big assignment for 
little youngsters, yet there does exist a very definite 
relation between sensible drinking habits and good 
health, as doctors agree. 

It was naturally not our object to induce anyone 
to drink one beverage to the exclusion of all other 
healthful drinks but rather to emphasize and encour- 
age the drinking of more healthful liquids, both with 
and between meals, at home and at school. 


Rich rewards 


The results are surprisingly satisfactory. We find 
that hundreds of teachers have reported better 
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- 
At 


You can do the same this year ! 


health, fewer absences, gains in weight, elimination 
of tea and coffee, undernourishment overcome, 
complexions cleared, improved school work and reg- 
ular habits established as a result of these Hires 
Health Lessons.” 


A few drops of Hires Root Beer Extract added 
to milk makes delicious Hires Milk Shake. This 
captivated the imagination of thousands of chil- 
dren and solved the milk-drinking problem for 
many teachers. 


But we will let these enthusiastic teachers tell 
you in the coming issues of Normal Instructor how 
they used these samples of Hires Root Beer Extract. 
Helpful experiences told in their own glowing 
language will tell you far more convincingly than 
can we. 


Thousands of Parents Cooperated 


To each teacher we also sent sufficient “Free Sam- 
ple Postcards,” for distribution among her pupils. 
These entitled the parents to a sample of Hires for 
home use so that they could extend their cooperation 
to the teacher by continuing in the home the Hires 
$9,581 of these cards 
were returned to us signed by parents. 


Health Drinking Program. 


seen these. Some mottoes were, OURS FOR HeattH; We Use Hires; Hires ror NourisHMENT; Drink 


“What pleasure the children had making their own slogans and posters! 1 wish other teachers could have ] 


Himes Mix SHAKE, It’s Deticious. 


These were simple but left an impression in a clean cut fashion.” 


You May Have The Same Help 
This Year 


We have decided to continue this year our crusade 
for better health and better drinking habits. You 
may have Free Samples of Hires Root Beer Extract 
for classroom use. These samples are invaluable for 
school lunch work and mid-morning feedings. Clip 
the coupon below and send it at once. 

If you will mail us the names and addresses of 
your pupils we will send a free sample bottle of 
Hires Root Beer Extract so it can be used in the 
home, thus assisting you in your work. 

































— —— Mail this 
Hires “: Coupon Now 
Tat Seen. sich 
es —_*\ PREF 
< ' aie ef Samples 
| Tue CuHarces E. Hires Co. 1 
| 201 So. 24th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
| Gentlemen: Please send me the free Hires Health 
| Helps for pupils, 
| Your 
Name 
| and 
| Address 


Here, please 
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Sixty-eighth Meeting Held in 


VER twelve thousand people, representing 
all types of educational activity in this 
country, attended the annual meeting of 
the National Education Association, held 
in Columbus, Ohio, from June 28 to 

July 4. Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle, principal, Bancroft 
School, Lincoln, Nebraska, and president of the Asso- 
ciation, presided over the convention. The phases of 
the convention theme, “Vital Values in Education,” 
discussed at the general sessions were “Character and 
Religion,” “The International Point of View,” “The 
Art of Living,” “The Enrichment of Adult Life,” 
and “Creative Learning.” 

A vesper service, nine general sessions, and four 
sessions of the Representative Assembly were the main 
meetings of the convention. There were also meet- 
ings of the fourteen departments of the Association: 
adult education, business education, classroom teach- 
ers, deans of women, elementary school principals, 
kindergarten-primary education, lip reading, rural 
education, school health and physical education, sci- 
ence instruction, social studies, supervisors and direc- 
tors of instruction, visual instruction, and vocational 
education. In addition were held meetings of allied 
organizations and other groups. 

Among the matters of business which came before 
the Representative Assembly, attended by over twelve 
hundred delegates, were reports of the following com- 
mittees: credentials, retirement allowances, health 
problems in education, tenure, international relations, 
enrichment of adult life, economic status of the 
teacher, and resolutions. 

Columbus N. E. A. members were royal hosts and 
provided delightful hospitality for their guests. On 
Saturday evening, the opening night of the conven- 
tion, a concert was given at the auditorium by the 
High School Band of Columbus. Governor and Mrs. 
Cooper received the members of the Association in the 
Rotunda of the State House on Monday afternoon. 
That evening a historical pageant, portraying definite 
episodes as well as symbolic interpretations of the de- 
velopment of the Northwest Territory and the con- 
tributions to education that were made during this 
period, was presented in the stadium of Ohio State 
University by two thousand persons from the public 
schools and colleges of Ohio. Tuesday afternoon the 
Columbus Teachers Federation was at home to all 
National Education Association visitors at the Elks 
Country Club. Meetings were dispensed with on 
Wednesday afternoon, when, through the courtesy of 
the convention hosts, four free sight-seeing trips to 
special points of interest, within the city and without, 
were offered to convention guests. On Thursday 
afternoon, Mrs. Cooper, wife of the Governor, re- 
ceived the women guests of the convention at the 
Governor’s Mansion. A flag drill, in which several 
thousand school children participated, form.ed a part 
of the last general session, on the Fourth of July. 
Music furnished by the chorus and orchestra of both 
the junior and senior high schools of Columbus added 
to the pleasure of every large meeting. Courtesy 
automobiles were provided to take convention visitors 
to the various entertainments. 

Of particular interest to many convention visitors 
was the Columbus airport, where, during the conven- 
tion, delegates were privileged to make short flights 
without charge. Reduced rates were offered to every- 
one else in attendance. 

A number of invitations were received for the 1931 
meeting of the Association, but it is probable that 
the convention will be held in Los Angeles. 
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Wirus A. SuTToN 


T THE Columbus meeting of the 
N. E. A., Willis A. Sutton was elected 
Mr. Sutton 
has been superintendent of schools in Atlanta, 
Georgia, since 1921, following a number of 


president for the coming year. 


years as teacher and principal there and in 
In addition to his 
professional duties, he lectures and writes on 


other parts of the state. 


school problems and child psychology. 




















OFFICERS FOR 1930-1931 


The president of the Association for the coming 
year will be Willis A. Sutton, while E. Ruth Pyrtle, 
retiring president, automatically becomes first vice- 
president. Eleven other vice-presidents were elected, 
John W. Abercrombie, of Alabama; George C. Baker, 
of New Jersey; Ernest W. Butterfield, of Connecti- 
cut; Jessie Gray, of Pennsylvania; Florence Hale, of 
Maine; Amy Hinrichs, of Louisiana; W. H. Holmes, 
of New York; Eugenia West Jones, of California; 
Elizabeth McCormick, of Wisconsin; Francisco 
Vizcarrondo, of Porto Rico; and Edgar H. Whitney, 
of Oregon. Henry Lester Smith, of Indiana, was re- 
elected treasurer. Fifty-four directors were chosen, 
to represent the forty-eight states, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, Philippine Islands, Virgin Islands, and the 
District of Columbia. 


PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES FOR THE 
CoMING YEAR 


The gist of the resolutions adopted by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, in conformity with its platform 
of ideals and purposes, is as follows: 

Appreciation of public support.—The N. E. A. ap- 
preciates the fine attitude of the public toward the 
schools; the confidence of citizens generally in the 
leadership of the teaching profession; the readiness 
of the people to make provision for the continued im- 
provement of educational opportunities for the chil- 
dren of the nation. The Association commends the 
co-operation of newspapers, magazines, press associ- 
ations, radio, and civic organizations in the interpre- 
tation of education. 


‘medical treatment and instruction in lip reading. 
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N. E. A. Discusses Vital Values in Education 


Columbus June 28-July 4 


Equal educational opportunity.—We believe in 
equal opportunity for every child regardless of resi. 
dence, capacity, or handicap, and that free education 
through elementary and high school should be within 
the reach of every girl and boy. 

Rural education—In view of the serious educa- 
tional emergency that exists in rural areas, the Assocj- 
ation urges that the Congress of the United States 
provide financial aid to the states with which to meet 
the situation. 

Financing the schools—The Association believes 
that the adequate financing of the schools is a first 
duty of locality, state, and nation and that tax sys. 
tems where necessary should be revised to meet this 
responsibility. 

American Education Week.—The N. E. A. urges 
the continued observance of American Education 
Week. 

Free public libraries —The Association believes that 
free public library service should be as general as free 
school service, and urges adequate legislation and ap. 
propriations for the extension of library opportu- 
nities. 

Kindergartens.—We believe that the kindergarten 
is a far-reaching influence for good in the develop 
ment of the child, and we favor the extension of 
kindergarten opportunities to all children. 

Hard-of-hearing children.—The Association be- 
lieves that hard-of-hearing children should receive the 
special care that their condition requires, including 





Athletics.—It is our belief that every child is en- 
titled to an all-round physical education, and we de- 
plore any commercialization of school athletics. 

The Eighteenth Amendment.—The N. E. A. te- 
affirms its stand in favor of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and of the laws enacted thereunder, urges their 
vigorous and impartial enforcement, and pledges its 
support to an active educational campaign in the 
schools in behalf of the standards of living for which 
this amendment stands. 

Habit-forming drugs.—The National Education 
Association urges all teachers to emphasize the evi 
effects of alcoholic drinks, tobacco, and other mar- 
cotics upon the human organism. The Association 
condemns the fraudulent advertising of certain manv- 
facturers in their efforts to foster cigarette smoking 
It commends for use in the schools selected period- 
icals which do not carry tobacco advertising. 

Child labor.—Believing that commercialized child 
labor is economically unsound, unjust to the child 
and injurious to the state, the Association favors # 
amendment to the Federal Constitution which wil 
permit the enactment of a national child labor law. 

Removal of illiteracy.—We urge that the campalg* 
for the removal of illiteracy be continued until eve 
adult possesses a knowledge of reading and writing 
equal to that required of a sixth-grade pupil. 

Qualifications for American citizenship.—The * 
sociation urges that the ability to read and write Eng 
lish understandingly and a knowledge of the histo 
and the principles of the United States governmet! 
be made a qualification for citizenship. It urges that 
Congress pass legislation requiring proof of this 
ity by means of a test to be devised by the Comm 
sioner of Education and administered under ™ 
adopted by the Bureau of Naturalization; and that 
certificate be issued to any applicant who satis” 
torily completes the examination, or in lieu theres 
produces evidence of having completed 4 
course covering a period of eight years in the 
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Vanilla!” 


“Chocolate!” 


‘Strawberry!” - 2 « « what wonderful 


Tuere’s ALWAYS a place to buy delicious, whole- 
some ice cream. For a nickel you get your 
favorite flavor in a cone or neat paper packet. 
Or you can buy just what you want in a sani- 
tary box to take home. 

There are few desserts as nourishing as ice 
cream. Just think how often doctors recom- 
mend it for their patients. Such endorsement 
by the medical profession is proof of its ease of 
digestibility and wholesome purity. 

For variation on hot days, give the children 








THERE ARE few desserts as nourishing and as 
easily digested as ice cream. Think how often 
doctors recommend it in the diet. 











ice cream between meals. Or, better still, top 
off their lunch or supper with it. 

In meal planning, there is a place for sugar— 
whether it appears in a wholesome dessert or 
used to flavor essential foods. A dash of sugar 
to a pinch of salt is a dietetically correct way to 
make vegetables more appetizing. Try this in 
cooking peas, carrots, string beans and other 
vegetables. Most foods are more delicious and 
nourishing with sugar. The Sugar Institute, 
129 Front Street, New York. 


& “A bit of sweet makes the meal complete” 
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States and who expresses a willingness to support 
and defend the Constitution of the United States and 
to defend the United States. 

Enrichment of human life-—The N. E. A. com- 
mends the work of the National Commission on the 
Enrichment of Adult Life. It urges all schools to 
consider the contribution they can make to the en- 
richment of life and the wise use of leisure. 

Broadcasting channels.—The Asso- 
ciation believes that legislation should 
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officially recognized, through which the knowledge of 
such groups can be utilized to improve the schools. 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers.—For 
the many helpful services already rendered, the Asso- 
ciation commends the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and assures that organization of its 
sympathetic co-operation in all efforts to promote a 
closer relationship between the home and the school. 
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Education and the Federal Government.—The As. 
sociation reaffirms its belief that the control and the 
direction of education must be maintained as an jn. 
dependent function of each state. It believes that 
public education is a matter of such vital national 
importance that it is entitled to the scientific leader. 
ship and fact finding which have been provided by 
the Government in the fields of agriculture, com. 
merce, and labor. The Association 
therefore urges the establishment of ; 








be enacted which will safeguard for 
the uses of education and of the gov- 
ernment a reasonable share of the ra- 
dio broadcasting channels throughout 
the United States. 

Obscene literature, pictures, and 
tokens —We recommend that the 
Congress of the United States enact 
legislation prohibiting the transpor- 
tation in interstate commerce of all 
such literature, pictures, and tokens 
as are now denied the privilege of the 
United States mails. 

The George Washington Bicen- 
tennial—The proposed nation-wide 
observance of the two-hundredth an- 
niversary of George Washington’s 
birth, to be held during 1932, is in- 
dorsed by the N. E. A. It urges all 
teachers to co-operate with the 
George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission created by Congress. 

Horace Mann Centennial._—The 
N. E. A. urges that all schools begin 
now to make preparation for celebra- 
tions of the Horace Mann Centennial 
in 1937. The Association recom- 
mends that state and national organ- 
izations build their programs in 1937 
around the theme “The Educational 
Achievements of the Century.” It 
recommends that in the naming of 
schools consideration be given the 
pioneer of the common schools— 
Horace Mann. 

Higher standards for teachers.— 
That requirements for beginning 
teachers be immediately increased in 
all states is recommended by the As- 
sociation. Since trained teachers are 
now available in large numbers, it is 
desirable for schools to reach the goal 
of having a complete staff of teachers 
with four years’ training beyond the 
four-year high school course—the 
minimum standard recommended by 
the Association. 

Survey of teacher training —The 
Association urges Congress to appro- 
priate funds for a nation-wide survey 
of teacher training to be made under 
the direction of the United States 
Office of Education. 

Teacher tenure and retirement.— 
Believing that teachers should hold 








Life Membership in the N. E. A. 


HE new headquarters building of the National Education As- 
sociation, financed by life-membership funds only, calls at- 
tention to one of the most striking achievements in the history of 
the Association—that of enlisting 3,750 life members within a 
short period of time. This means that teaching has become a pro- 
fession. Whether life membership is a result of the new spirit or 
a leading factor in producing it, you will be interested in a brief 
history of the movement. 
For many years the Association has had two main sources of in- 
come, one from membership dues and the other from the interest 
on the Permanent Fund. Previous to 1921, when there were be- 
tween seven and eight thousand active members, the income from 
the Permanent Fund of $200,000 constituted an important part 
of the total income of the Association, but with the increased 
growth the income from this source became, comparatively, very 
meager. Consequently, steps were taken at the Des Moines meet- 
ing in 1921 to increase the Permanent Fund through a plan of life 
membership. The fee was fixed at $100, with the understanding 
that all money from this source would be immediately placed in 
the Permanent Fund. Recently it was decided to invest that part 
of the Permanent Fund coming from life memberships in a new 
headquarters building. 
The plan was adopted in 1921, but the movement was not made 
aggressive until several years later, although several hundred be- 
came life members during those more dormant years. It was in- 
teresting to note that from the very first, all ranks of the profession 
were represented—classroom teachers, principals, superintendents, 
and university and college professors and presidents. 
Twelve hundred and fifty life members have enrolled since the 
annual meeting in Atlanta in June, 1929. Many classroom teachers, 
principals, and superintendents have been made life members by 
their associates, parent-teacher associations, or admiring friends. 
This is a fine way to express appreciation for one who has served 
long and faithfully. 
Just as Horace Mann foresaw what professional training would 
mean for teachers, leaders of to-day can foresee the great value of 
life membership in the development of the profession. The life- 
membership list is a ““Who’s Who in the Profession.” It puts the 
work of the Association on an established basis. It adds dignity to 
the teaching service. It looks ahead and guarantees the future.— 
Harriett M. Chase, Chief Assistant to Secretary, National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D. C. 


department of education with a sec. 
retary in the President’s cabinet and 
the efficient integration of the educa. 
tional activities of the Federal Goy. 
ernment in this department. 
White House Committees.—The 
National Education Association ap- 
preciates the action of President 
Herbert Hoover and of Secretary 
Ray Lyman Wilbur in the appoint. 
ment of the advisory committee on 
the relation of the Federal Govern. 
ment to education; the Committee on | 
the Removal of Illiteracy; and the | 
White House Conference on Chili : 
Health and Protection. The Associ-} , 
ation pledges to these committees its} | 
co-operation in their efforts to solve] t 
the problems submitted to them. ’ 
t 

t 
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EXTRACTS FROM SPEECHES 


Excerpts from some of the speeches 
made at the meetings of the National 
Education Association follow. A 


ViTaL VALUES IN EDUCATION 


The most valuable type of teacher 
is the one who is leading pupils to 
think, weigh, measure, reason, and 
make judgments; the one who leaves 4 
memory to become the by-product 
rather than the main objective of the 4 
day’s program. th 

Co-operation in the plans for pro-§ b 
moting a wiser use of leisure time sf a 


a very important function of the en- a 
tire teaching profession. The pro- : 
gram for adult education in the us A 


of leisure time will meet a great 1 
tional need. The old theory that pe 
ple do not learn after the age 
twenty-five has been exploded }j 










































their positions during good behavior 
and competent service, the Associa- 
tion urges the passage of tenure and retirement laws 
in each state based on the principle of justice to both 
teachers and pupils. Such laws would tend to pro- 
tect teachers from injustice, to place teachers on a 
professional basis, to guarantee to competent teachers 
the benefits of the retirement laws, and to secure to 
teachers reasonable personal and academic freedom; 
but would not prevent the discharge of teachers for 
incompetency, immorality, or unprofessional conduct. 

Teacher participation—The Association approves 
the growing practice of school authorities in making 
provision for organizations of classroom teachers, 


International understanding.—The N. E. A. com- 
mends the activities of the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations and heartily indorses its program 
for world understanding as outlined in the Biennial 
Conference at Geneva, 1929. The Association recom- 
mends that the Pact of Paris be taught in the schools, 
and urges the universal observance of International 
Goodwill Day on May 18, the anniversary of the 
opening of the Hague Tribunal. 

The London Naval Treaties—The immediate rati- 
fication by the United States Senate of the London 
Naval Treaties is urged by the N. E. A. 

















years of research and experience. !t ‘ 

proportion as we provide new Oppo" m 

tunities for growth, we will witnes pa 

the improvement and enrichment “ff ye 

home and community life. kn 

We need in our American school ° 

to have textbooks in history and g - 

ography, newspapers, and magazine 7 

that are written with an op— 

minded attitude of truth-seeking. ! the 

is well known that much of the wes, 

happiness and lack of harmony in th Pic 

world is due to ignorance and ™ ch 
understanding —E. Ruth P yt 

Principal, Bancroft School, Lincol chi 

Neb., and President of the National Educ a 
Association, 1929-30. he 
THE Procressive TEACHER a 

The progressive teacher is a student of educt™*B ty, 
knowing her subject matter thoroughly, and +h Wo 
dent of life, knowing each girl and boy with WH ma 
she comes in daily contact. She is a growing "°" the 
realizing that growth comes from facing and 2%) bi 
ing problems, applying a solution, and determ®™" in 
results, She is resourceful, and has initiative m4 bod 


ative ability. (Continued on past 
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N. E. A. Discusses 


Vital Values in Education 
(Continued from page 66) 
She has health, poise, and freedom 


from worry. She is sincere, just, and 
impersonal in her decisions, internation- 
ally minded, and free from race preju- 
dice. She is devoted to world peace, 
because she knows the folly of war. 
The progressive teacher places char- 
acter above everything else. She knows 
that the strongest element in character 
development in her classroom is her own 
character, and that her ideals and con- 
duct have more influence in the lives of 
her pupils than anything she says or 
teaches.— Willard E. Givens, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Oakland, Calif. 


Usinc SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 


The Ballard School, at Louisville, Ken- | 


tucky, represents an attempt to intro- 
duce progressive educational practices 
into a rural public school. The only 
worth-while development of the child 
comes through activities in which he 
has a genuine interest. For this reason, 
the curriculum at the Ballard School is 
worked out to make full use of the Ken- 
tucky environment, starting with condi- 
tions known to the child, and working 
on to the unknown. ‘The explorations 


into the distance in time or place develop | 


naturally out of what is already familiar 
and understood. 

Programs for the younger classes deal 
with small communities such as the 
farm or village, the life of the early 
Kentucky pioneers, or with the develop- 
ment of transportation. One “far- 
away” program dealt with the cave 
dwellers, and made its environmental 
connection through the many ‘caves and 
the still existing prehistoric remains in 
the state. Another took its beginnings 
by finding out where in Kentucky the 
ancestors of each child had first settled, 
and then tracing them back to the coun- 
try from which they had come.—Homer 
H. Howard, Rogers Clark Memorial 
School, Louisville, Ky. 


MopERN GEOGRAPHY 


To be assured that tremendous prog- 
ress has been made in the quality of the 

ks in geography texts and supple- 
mentary reading, one has but to com- 
pare the books that were used forty 
years ago with those of to-day. To 

w that progress has been made in 
certain methods of teaching geography, 
one has but to recall the listless, deaden- 
Ng, Memorative recitations of thirty 
Years ago with a busy geography hour in 
the classroom of a skillful teacher where 
the children, surrounded by maps, with 
‘school museum and a collection of 
Pictures at hand, are absorbed with 

discussions. 

Present-day geography acquaints the 
children with modern agriculture in its 
many phases: cereal growing, cotton 
‘ulture, subtropical fruit production, 
: mid agriculture, dry-land farming, 
‘igation; and with land and water 
“ansportation, mining, and manufac- 
turing. It is concerned with the busy 

with man at work in every cli- 
mate and every country. It considers 
cial and political conditions under 

f works. It looks at things 
“om the world viewpoint.—A. E. Park- 
™; Professor of Geography, George Pea- 
: 4 Coliege for Teachers, Nashville, 
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Activiry PRoGRAMS 
IN ARITHMETIC 


The fundamental arithmetic combina- 
tions should be well mastered by the end 
of the second grade, and pupils should 
be allowed to progress at their own 
speed. 

Through activity work, logical and 
meaningful connections of arithmetic 
skills with life situations are attempted. 
Children find it fascinating to solve both 
personal and social problems and they 
take joy in acquiring any arithmetical 
skill when the need is apparent. 

Often extra effort is necessary to pro- 
vide a workable background, as the life 
of the child has not yet provided the 
necessary experiences. Child experience 
is the basis of an activity program. The 
more varied and numerous the experi- 
ences provided, the better the transfer 
to new situations. As soon as the real 
problem in a situation is met, it is wise 
to pass on to another one embodying 
different experiences and requiring new 
skills. 

The problem-solving type of learning 
motivates original expression. Children 
enjoy making problems based on their 
various activities—Alma B. Caldwell, 
General Supervisor, Public Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohbio. 


SUPERVISING AcTIVITY PROGRAMS IN 
RurRAL SCHOOLS 


One of the chief aims in fostering ac- 
tivity programs in rural schools is to 
offer teachers and children ample oppor- 
tunity to express creatively the ideas 
which come to them during their work. 

The impulse to create is strong from 
early childhood. To ignore it during 
the child’s school life is wrong; to ig- 
nore it in teachers is a crime against 
their professional growth. Therefore 
the problem of the supervisor is to dis- 
cover the means whereby this impulse 
may find its greatest expression. This 
may be through work with the hands, 
through intellectual achievement, or 
through social organization. 

Creative activity in the school makes 
work a joy to both teacher and pupil, 
for each is giving expression to the best 
that is in him. Creative work should be 
the natural expression of a full, rich ex- 
perience in the stimulating atmosphere 
of modern rural schools.—Jennie M. 
Haver, Helping Teacher, Hunterdon 
County, N. J. 


EDUCATIONAL RECREATION 
FOR THE Use oF LEISURE 

To train for wise and wholesome use 
of leisure is one of the aims of education. 
The leisure-time problem becomes more 
acute with the shorter working day, 
which involves speed and strain. There- 
fore the public schools are providing 
facilities such as gymnasiums, play- 
grounds, sports fields, and recreation 
centers—all under trained leadership— 
for educating child, youth, and adult in 
leisure-time activities. 

Municipal recreation systems also are 
co-operating in training children in 
wholesome play habits, and in giving op- 
portunities to adults for the constructive 
use of their free time. 

Recognizing the need for the enrich- 
ment of adult life, the National Educa- 
tion Association has appointed a national 
commission and a state commission to 
promote plans for avocational education. 
—J. E. Rogers, Director, National Phys- 
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A Kellogg service that 
every home economics teacher 
will value 


Printed pamphlets on normal nutrition... 
Special diets... Every-day cookery ... Lecture 
demonstrations on diet and health... Wall 
chart—“The Story of Corn and Corn Flakes” 


THIS is the type of service which the Kellogg 
Company offers teachers. It is prepared in the 
Kellogg Home Economics Department under 
the direction of a woman nationally known in 
home economics. As you investigate and use 
this service you will realize that it has been 
prepared with your problems in mind. 


{yilog? 


FOR HEALTH 


KELLOGG COMPANY, Battle Creek, Michigan, makers of 
Corn Flakes, Pep Bran Flakes, ALL-BRAN, Rice Krispies, 
Wheat Krumbles, Kellogg’s Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 
—also Kaffee Hag Coffee—the coffee that lets you sleep. 





KELLOGG COMPANY 
Home Economics Department, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me material appropriate for teaching foods in 


ee SS High School. 
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the OWEN FULL-COLOR PRINTS 








Baby Smart 
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Fach large full-color picture is mount- 
ed on a heavy mat and is enclosed in a 
folder of heavy art paper, size 10 x 13 
inches, containing study material. 





The full-color miniatures are put up in 
packages of one dozen of a subject. A 
leaflet containing study material is sup- 
plied with each subject ordered. 





c ~\ 
The use of the Owen Full 
Color Prints is not confined 
exclusively to picture study. 
The large prints are splendid- 
ly adapted for schoolroom 
decoration. Beautiful cards 
for Christmas, Easter, and 
other occasions can be made 
with the miniature prints. 
Calendars with large or min- 
iature full-color prints are al- 
ways acceptable. Other ways 
of employing the prints in 
drawing and handicraft peri 
ods will suggest themselves. 








L 








ce Art Masterpieces 


IN TWO SIZES—LARGE PICTURES AND MINIATURES 


HIS series offers full-color reproductions in two sizes from a carefully selected list of well- 

known paintings adapted for study in elementary schools. The subjects were chosen from the 
standpoint of children’s interests and also to meet the teacher’s needs in correlation. Complete study 
material is furnished with the pictures in either size as explained below. 


Large Full-Color Pictures [**..:*] 


These large pictures are for the teacher’s use in the 
classroom. They are faithful reproductions in full color 
of the original paintings and are large enough to be 
seen by the whole class. 

The list includes many of the most famous paintings 
in both American and European galleries. 

Each picture is mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 
12% inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art 
paper, size 10 x 13 inches. 

On the inner pages of the folder is printed an inter- 
pretive story of the picture, the story of the artist, and 
questions to ask the pupils. The questions are designed 
to help the children find out for themselves the signifi- 
cance of the picture. There are also helpful suggestions 
to the teacher for correlation with other subjects. 

This arrangement of the pictures in folders enables 
the teacher to keep each picture with its study material 
readily available for class use. The folders also serve 
as a protection to the pictures when not in use. 


The prices of the large, full-color pictures, mounted 
and enclosed in folders, are given below. 
30 cents each 
PREPAID 


_ 25 cents each 
NOT PREPAID 


Less than 50 of any one or assorted subjects— 


50 or more of any one or assorted subjects 


Full-Color Miniatures [';,"] 

In Picture Study, it is particularly desirable that the 
pupils be provided with smaller copies of the pictures 
for their individual study and use in composition work, 
ete., and for note books. 


To develop a proper appreciation of art, it is im- 
portant that these small pictures be in full colors, the 
same as the larger reproductions used by the teacher; 
for color in paintings is an integral part of, and not 
simply an adjunct to, every artistic quality in the picture. 

These miniatures, size 3% x 4% inches, reproduce 
with the same fidelity as the larger pictures all the col- 
ors of the original paintings. They are put up in pack- 
ages of one dozen of a subject. With each subject a 
leaflet is supplied containing the story of the picture, 
story of the artist, questions to ask the pupils, sugges- 
tions to the teacher, etc. 


Prices of the miniatures are given below. See note 
following prices in regard to orders for fractional dozens. 


__20 cents per dozen 
PREPAID 


_ 12 cents per dozen 
NOT PREPAID 


*Orders may be made up of one or assorted subjects, but the 
packages containing one dozen of a subject cannot be broken 
except when a fractional dozen of a subject is desired in 
addition to one or more full dozens in order to exactly 
provide for the number of pupils in each class or grade. 


Less than 50 dozen (50 packages) * 


50 or more dozen (50 or more packages) * 


[Instructions for Ordering When ordering, give the number and title of each picture, state whether re] 


wish the large size or the miniatures and give quantity desired of each size. 


List of Subjects Available in Both Sizes—Large Pictures and Miniatures 


Age of Innocence—Reynolds 20 The Boyhood of Raleigh— 
The Torn Hat—Sully Millais [ner 
Deer in the Forest, Twilig ae The Sackville Children—Hopp- 


21 

Bonheur 22 A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 
4 Dignity and Impudence Send 23 Miss Bowles—Reynolds 
5 The Balloon—Dupre 24 Washington roma the Del- 
6 By the River—Lerolle aware—Leu 
7 The Song of the Lark—Breton 25 Detail of Sistine Madonna— 
8 U. 8 ‘rigate Constitution— Raphael 

“Old_ Tronsides"’—Johnson 26 The Flying Cloud—Patterson 
9 Taos Indian Roasting Corn— 27 The Horse Fair—Bonheur 

Couse 28 Road Through the Trees— 
10 The Lecheut “All's Well” Corot 

Homer 29 The Storeroom—-De Hooch 
11 The Windmill—-Ruysdael 30 Madonna of the Magnificat— 
12 The Return of the Mayflower Botticelli 

—Boughton 31 Interior of a Cottage—Israels 
13 Sir Galahad—Watts 32 oat Washington—Stuart 
14 Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 33 The Money Counter—Murillo 
15 Spring—Mauve 34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 
16 The Helping Hand—Renouf 35 The Painter’s Sons—Rubens 
17 The Knitting Lesson—Millet 36 The oun Canal, Venice— 
18 Madonna of the Chair— Tu 


Raphael 87 The Rail Splitter—Ferris 
19 The Cook—Chardin 38 Return to the Farm—Troyon 


39 Autumn—Mauve 61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca- 
40 The Gleaners—Millet Raphael | quez 
41 Fog Warning—Homer 62 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velas 
42 Holy Night—Correggio 63 The Solemn Pledge—Ufer 
43 Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 64 Spring—Corot 
44 The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 65 Lavinia—Titian 
45 Harp of the Winds—Martin 66 The Spinner—Mae 
46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 67 A Girl Reading a * Letter-V er- 
47 Madame LeBrun and Daugh- meer 

ter—Vigee-LeBrun 68 Mill Pond—Inness 
48 Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage 69 The Pictograph—Alexander 
49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci 70 The Market Cart—Gainsborough 
50 The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 71. ._.— Child—Fra 
51 Portrait of the Artist—Rem- viene Lip) 

brandt 72. The istling ? 'Boy—Duveneck 
52 The Angelus—Millet 73. Erasmus—Holbein 
53 Children of the Shell—Murillo 74 The Bela Kia-—W. ®™. 
54 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot Hunt 
55 The Jester—Hais 75. Flower Girl in Holland- 
56 Avenue at Middelbernis— Hitchcock 

Hobbema Dgek 76. The Escaped Cow—Dur b- 
57 Children of Charles I-—Van 77 The aoe Water Mill- Ho 
58 The Valley Farm—Constable bem 
59 Columbus—Del Piombo a Children of the Sea-- “Israels, 
60 Icebound—Metcalf The Laughing Cavalier—Hals 


Send Orders to F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. *: 
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Wealth 
from the Mineral Kingdom 
(Continued from page 43) 


about one fourth of all the iron mined 
in the United States. Large deposits 
of iron ore are also found in the eastern 
states, in an area extending from New 
York across the Appalachian high- 
lands to Alabama. . It is concentrated 
particularly in Pennsylvania and Ala- 
bama. The Rocky Mountain states also 
contain much iron ore which will some 
day be mined. Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
yania, was the earliest iron and steel 
city in the country, but Birmingham, 
Alabama, is becoming a strong rival. 

Iron is mined in two different ways, 
one of which is open-pit mining, used 
when the ore is close to the surface of 
the ground. The ore is secured by blast- 
ing it and loading it into cars with 
seam shovels. This kind of mining is 
common in the Lake Superior region. 
The other method- is. underground 
mining. 

In order to get the metal from the 
ore, it has to be smelted. This process, 
which requires intense heat, is carried 
out in a special type of blast furnace, 
called a smelter. Since it takes two 
tons of coal to smelt one ton of iron 
ore, it is always cheaper to move the ore 
to the coal fields, rather than to bring 
coal to the iron mine. 


PETROLEUM 


Petroleum is a very important mem- 
ber of the mineral kingdom. It is 
sometimes called crude oil, or rock oil. 
It furnishes us with gasoline, benzine, 
naphtha, and kerosene, as well as many 
grades of heavier oils for lubricating 
machines of all kinds. The most im- 
portant refined product obtained from 
petroleum is gasoline, which is used for 
driving automobiles, airplanes, and 
boats, and for lighting and cleansing. 
Approximately two thirds of the 
world’s supply of petroleum is found in 
the United States. Important oil fields 
are located in California, Oklahoma, 
Texas, and in the great Appalachian oil 
field, which extends from New York to 
Tennessee and westward until it joins 
the mid-continent field embracing 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Arkansas. 

Oil is obtained by drilling. A tower 
of wood or steel, called a rig, is erected 
over the spot where the drilling is to 
take place. The cable to which the 
heavy, blunt steel drill is attached is 
tun over a wheel high up in the rig. A 
gasoline engine furnishes the power to 
lift the drill. Alternately rising and 
falling, the drill breaks and pulverizes 
the rocks in the earth. At intervals 
the drill is removed and the hole bailed 
out with a bailer—a long, slender, hol- 

W barrel of steel. As the hole is 
“epened, metal pipes are let down into 
t, each one being screwed fast to the 
Pipe below. 

When the drill breaks through the 
tocks far down in the earth, it some- 
times penetrates a gas pocket, and gas 
up the pipe. This type of well 
called a gasser. The natural gas ob- 
‘ained from it is piped and used for 
“ating purposes, or condensed and made 
into gasoline. If oil is struck under 
Pressure great enough to force it up out 

the pipe like a fountain, the well is 

a gusher. When the pressure has 
or if oil is struck which is 


"t under pressure, the drill is removed 
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and a pump brings the liquid to the 


surface. Some wells produce both gas 
and oil. In some fields the oil is refined 
on the spot, while in others it is piped 
to refineries or shipped there ih tank 
cars. 


CoprER 





When we stop to consider that cop. | 


per is necessary for carrying electricity, | 


we see at once that copper is another | 


important metal. Half of the copper 
mined in the world is produced in the 
United States. The copper mines of 
Arizona, upper Michigan, Montana, 
and Alaska are famous. Copper is also 
mined in New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, 
Colorado, Idaho, and northern Cali- 
fornia. 

The process of mining copper and of 
smelting is not unlike that used in the 
iron industry. Pure or native copper 
is often found in masses weighing from 
a few pounds to several tons, 


GoLp 


Gold occurs in a free or native state 
in tiny grains called dust, and in larger 
particles called nuggets. It also occurs 
combined with solid rock, or lodes, 
from which it may be separated by 
blasting and grinding the rock. 

In areas where native gold is found, 
placer mining is resorted to. Water is 
always used to sort the sand and gravel 


‘and separate out the gold, although 


quicksilver is often used to catch the 
finest particles of dust. The simplest 
kind of placer mining is called panning. 
The miner merely shovels some of the 
gold-bearing sand and gravel into a 
gold pan, dips it in water, and sloshes 
it around. The sand and gravel will 
run over the edge of the pan, while the 
gold, which is very heavy in compari- 
son, stays at the bottom. A third 
method of placer mining is sluicing. 
The sluice is furnished with riffles, or 
blocks of wood, set in the bottom. A 
stream of water is turned into it and 
the gravel poured in. As the water 
carries the gravel through the sluice, 
the particles of gold fall into the crev- 
ices at the bottom. When the water is 
turned off and the riffles are removed, 
the gold is easily secured. 

Hydraulic mining is somewhat the 
same as placer mining, but on a larger 
scale. A powerful stream of water is 





piped to the mine and is used to wash | 


the gravel from the hillsides into the 
sluiceway. 


On account of its softness, gold is | 


always mixed with silver or copper be- 
fore it is used. Most of the gold in our 
country comes from California, Colo- 
rado, and Alaska. 


SILVER 


Silver is more difficult to mine than 
gold or copper, because it is usually 
combined with other substances. Much 
of it is obtained from copper, lead, and 
zinc mines. In ancient times silver was 


| considered more valuable than gold be- 


cause it was harder to get. Silver is 
used mostly in coins, silverware, and 
photography. Colorado, Montana, and 
Nevada lead in its production in the 
United States. 


SALT 


Salt is an unusual mineral in that it 
is a part of our daily food. 
necessary part of the diet, and aids in 
the formation of hydrochloric acid, 
without which digestion cannot take 
place. 








It is a| 


To secure salt, ocean or other! & 


this health 


pice Of homework papers. 

Some neat and clean. Others 
smudged, finger-marked—perhaps 
covered with countless disease 
germs. Even a clean-looking paper 
may come from a home where 
there is dangerous illness. Yet all 
must be corrected — touched by 
the teacher's hands. 


The Life Extension Institute lists 
27 diseases that may be spread by 
hands. One pupil’s hands may en- 
danger the health of every one in 
the classroom. That’s why health 
authorities all stress the vital im- 
portance of teaching children to 
wash hands often with a germ- 
removing soap like Lifebuoy — 
especially before meals. 


Illustrate your 
‘‘clean-hands”’ talk 


Pupils will take more interest in 
keeping clean if you actually show 
them how hands pick up germs. 
Touch the books and pencils on 
your desk. Explain that before 
your next meal you are going to 
rid your hands of any germs that 
may now be on them. 


Announce a ‘Clean Hands Con- 
test." Divide the class into two 
teams. Every morning count clean 
hands and enter the score on a per- 





Every teacher takes 


risk daily 


manent Honor Roll drawn on the 
blackboard. Soon the daily score 
will be a tie—both teams 100% 
clean—and a perfect weekly 
record the next goal. 


“Safety first’’ applied 
to health 


In order to have this a real health 
game—do as 85,000 other teachers 
have done— specify Lifebuoy to 
your pupils. Then you can be sure 
that playing this game is making 
your class safer — healthier. For 
Lifebuoy’s gentle antiseptic lather 
removes germs, as well as dirt. 


Children like Lifebuoy'’s gay 
orange-red color— its creamy, 
foamy lather that makes gorgeous 
handfuls of suds. They enjoy its 
pleasant, extra-clean scent—that 
vanishes when you rinse—assuring 
you Lifebuoy is a real health soap. 


Fine for the complexion 


You, too, will find Lifebuoy a 
delightful soap. Keeps complex- 
ion smooth, clear, young — tadi- 
antly lovely. Prevents embarrass- 
ing body odor. Washing ia 
Lifebuoy after the morning ses- 
sion freshens you for the after- 
noon—and helps protect your 
health. Adopt Lifebuoy today. 
LEVER BROTHERS CO. ., Cambridge, Mass. 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH 


SOAP 


Removes Germs ~ Protects Health 
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salt water is pumped into shallow ponds 
or tanks, and the water evaporated. 
The salt thus left is then refined. In 
areas where the salt is concentrated in 
thick layers near enough to the earth’s 
surface to be worked, it is mined in 
much the same way that any mineral 
is mined. Another method is to drill 
wells and pump the salt out. To do 
this, twe pipes are put down into the 
salt bed, one inside the other. Hot 
water is forced down the outside pipe, 
dissolving the salt, and the resulting 
brine comes up the inside pipe. By 
purifying the brine and evaporating the 
water, salt is secured. The principal 
sources of salt in our country are New 
York, Michigan, Ohio, Kansas, and 
California—although any state border- 
ing on the ocean can produce salt. 
Zinc, lead, gypsum, and asbestos are 
among the other important minerals 


produced in the United States. 


_- S—_—— 


The basal heritage of our rural life 
lies in a dual attitude of mind, namely, 
tranquillity of spirit and reverence for 
individuality. Society has need of these, 
and it is the primary business of the 
rural educator to make them fit for so- 
ciety’s use.—G. Watts Cunningham. 
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| A “Little Black Sambo” 
Project 
(Continued from page 29) 


both in detail and in verbal accuracy. 
Since a child did not know exactly what 
his fellow-actors would do, he had to 
be alert and quick-witted. 

The play usually began with Black 
Mumbo showing Black Jumbo the little 
red coat that she has made for Little 

| Black Sambo, and the blue trousers 
which are almost completed. Black 
Jumbo admires them and says that he 
will bring Little Black Sambo some- 
thing from the bazaar, and off he 
hastens. 


| 





scene, is delighted to receive the little 
red jacket and the beautiful blue trous- 
ers, and gets into them at once. 

At this opportune moment Black 
Jumbo returns with a pair of purple 
shoes with crimson soles and crimson 
linings, and a beautiful green umbrella. 
These being given to Little Black 





| Sambo, he dons the shoes, puts up his 


umbrella, and goes forth to the jungle 
in all his glory. Here he meets the 
| tigers. One after another they deprive 


Little Black Sambo, coming on the | ,. 





trousers, his purple shoes, and his green 
umbrella. 

As each tiger, going off with its 
trophy, says that it is the grandest tiger 
in the jungle, a quarrel breaks out. 
When the tigers take off their nice 
clothes in order to quarrel more effi- 
ciently, Little Black Sambo ceases 
weeping and calls out in a faint voice, 
“Don’t you want all your fine things?” 
Then, as the tigers are too intent on 
their fighting to do anything except 


growl, Little Black Sambo says, “If you | 


want them, say so. If not, I'll take 
them.” Thus justified, he slips into his 
fine clothes again and starts for home 
immediately. 

When Black Jumbo appears on the 


into “ghi,” with which he fills the jar 
he is carrying. He goes home, saying, 
“Won’t Black Mumbo be glad to get 
all this tiger butter!” Black Mumbo 
rewards the family with a feast of pan- 
cakes. 


a 


Since the relationships between teach- 
ers and superintendents are first of all 
professional, friendliness will find its le- 
gitimate basis in their common interest 


ene, the tigers have all melted down | 
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Geography Trips 
By Margaret S. Edge 
IS hard for children to understand 


| what a peninsula or a strait is, with. 

out ever having seen one. We have , 
small stream near our school. I encour. 
age the pupils to see what they can find, 
and with notebook and pencil we take 
an excursion. First, we write all we 
expect to find, such as strait, gulf, isth. 
mus, peninsula, tributary, island, and 
delta. 

When someone finds such a form. 
tion, all the pupils look at it and write 
a description of it in their notebooks, 
| They come in every day to tell what has 
| happened to their gulf or strait, and to 
| report anything new that may have ap- 
peared. 

Occasionally a heavy rain falls, and 
then we have a miniature flood plain, 
The pupils bring a bottle of the water 
during this flood season. As it settles 
they can see that the soil in valleys is 





rich and splendid for farming purposes, 
Since “seeing is believing,” these im- 
pressions will remain in the children’s 
minds and probably will not necessitate 
so much repetition as many other things 


| him of his little red coat, his blue | in professional work.—Susan M. Dorsey. | do. 








The Educators Beneficial Association 
Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 


Please mail me at once full information about 
protection for TEACHERS ONLY. 


Il understand that 
this request wil! not put me under the slightest obligation. 


N1-9 


your 





Address 


City 











The Educators Beneficial Association 


Woolworth Building, 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


SICKNESS, ACCIDENT, and QUARANTINE PROTECTION 
FOR TEACHERS ONLY. 


GET THE COMPLETE STORY. 


SEND THE COUPON. 





LET’S GET ACQUAINTED. 





$3.20 


The pictures in the two groups average 7 x 9 inches in size. 


They faithfully reproduce the full colors of the original 
paintings and are suitable for classroom picture study or 
for framing or hanging in the home or schoolroom. 


— —Use This Order Blank — Pay October ) 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
Please enter or extend my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary | 
Plans for [_) one year, $2.00; for _] two years, $3.00. 


Also send me the group or groups of 20 Large Full Color Pictures 
(unmounted) which I have checked below, 
plete study material in strong kraft envelope: 


[) Group One—20 Pictures for Lower Grades, $1.20 additional. 
(.}) Group Two—20 Pictures for Upper Grades, $1.20 additional. 


The above order totals $......... 


Name. 


Street or R. D. 


which } 


each group put up with com- | 


( CI agree to pay not later 
than October 5, 1930. 
(0 I am enclosing herewith. | 


PN isbbiicccis — 





EXCEPTIONAL VALUE IN 
THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


20 Large Full-Color Prints [,..2%:.a] of Art Masterpieces 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (10numbers) 


Your Choice of Two Groups of Pictures—One for Lower 
Grades and One for Upper Grades—Each Group Put Up 
with Complete Study Material in a Strong Kraft Envelope 


GROUP I 


20 Pictures for Lower Grades 


Age of Innocence—Reynolds 
The Torn Hat—Sully By 
Dignity and Impudence—Landseer 

The Balloon—Dupre 

Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 

The Helping Hand—Renouf 

The Knitting Lesson—Millet 

A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 

Miss Bowles—Reynolds 

The Storeroom—De Hooch 

The Money Counter—M urillo 

Feeding Her Birds—Millet 

Holy Night—Correggio 

The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 

Madame LeBrun and Daughter—LeBrun 
Children of the Shell—Murillo 

Infanta Maria Theresa—Velasquez 

The Market Carf—Gainsborough 
Whistling Boy—Duveneck 

The Escaped Cow—Dupre 


20 Pictures for Upper Grades 
The Song of the Lark—Breton 


U. S. Frigate Constitution—“Old Ironsides 
The Windmfll—Ruysdael 

The Return of the Mayflower—Boughton 
Washington Crossing the Delaware—Leuts 
Detail of Sistine Madonna—Raphael 
The Horse Fair—Bonheur 

Road Through the Trees—Corot 
The Rail 
The Gleaners—Millet 

The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 
Harp of the Winds—Martin 

The Angelus—Millet 

Avenue at Middelharnis—Hobbema 
The Valley Farm—Constable 
Columbus—Del Piombo 

The Solemn Pledge—Ufer 
Spring—Corot 

Flower Girl in Holland—Hitchcock 


Either of the above groups and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 
Either of the above groups and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 2 years, $4.20. 


F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


All For 
$5320 


GROUP Il 


the River—Lerolle [—Johnson 


[Ferris 


Splitter (Abraham Lincoln)— 
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S Soap-Making in Grade IV 


(Continued from page 50) 


nderstand fourth guess, the children cut two 
t is, with. pieces of different commercial soaps 
Ve have a until both weighed the same, and put 





I encom. them in a pan of water. One floated. 
r can find, ond. Grlorless The other went to the bottom of the 


























l we take pan. The last guess would be difficult 
ite all we to test, so the teacher passed out somc 
gulf, isth- typewritten sheets containing informa- | 
land, and tion about floating soaps. After thc 
children had read the material carefully, 
a ferme. they decided that the last guess was 
and write the right one. Stirring the soap mixes 
notebooks, air with it. This makes it light, and 
| what has it floats. 
it, and to Finding the value of washing powders— 
y have ap- Several children prepared reports on 
hard and soft water. After these re- | 
falls, and ports had been given, the following ex- | 
ood plain, oy ae periments were carried out. 
the water verts the underarm perspiration Two pans containing equal amounts | 
5 it settles i nmvel the body where chere is besser of water were placed on a table. Equal | 


evaporanion 

valleys is menage of but two nights each week. 

» NONSPI will also protect your cloth- 

> purposes, ing from those ruinous, discoloring, 

these im. § dexructive perspiration stains, in ad- 

dition to keeping your armpits dry, 
children’s § odorless and sweet. 

° More than a million men and women 
necessitate keep their armpits dry and odorless 
-her thin and save their clothing by using this 

8 odd, tried and proven preparation 
which is used, endorsed and recom- 
mended by physicians and nurses. 
Geta bortle of NONSPI today. Apply 
ittonight. Use it the year around— 

summer, fall and winter. Your 
oilet Goods Dealer and Druggist has 
iat 0c (several months’ supply) or 
ifyou prefer 


amounts of limewater were added to | 

each to make the water hard. A soap | Te ad C a e r S 

solution was made in another pan. The ’ 

teacher dissolved a little washing soda 

in one of the pans of water, and one JEANNE ARMAND 

of the boys added a tablespoonful of the 

soap solution to each pan of water. MAKES YOU A SPECIAL 
Soon the boy was getting good suds 


|in the pan to which the washing sods | BEAUTY OFFER 
had been added, but none in the other, | 
to which he kept on adding soap. At 


| 




















FREE TESTING SAMPLE last suds came. He had used six times START this ene oe gre your skin the pro- 
SENT ON REQUEST as much soap in the pan without the| tective care it needs against schoolroom 

i eisintemeen oetiten tenets washing soda as he had used in the pan} dust, and drying, aging “chalk film.” The 
or. Sample to with the washing soda. delicate new Armand Cleansing Cream is 
Name __ eto sia bag Seger were led hes yeas perfect for a quick clean-up in the middle 
Wea NUN NPIS sion Bhar waen no washing soca was! of the day, and again before going home. 

<4 | used in hard water, the lime in the water lik ld 
City “iS surrounded the soap, but when washing Not heavy or greasy like most cold creams, 





soda was used soap suds could be made but light and refreshing—made with eau 
easily. de Cologne. It wipes away freely. Use it on 
For another experiment, a list of | your hands, too... chalk-dust is withering 


fabrics was made out, and different | t9 them. See how this regular daytime care 
children were chosen to find out just 


te eal eh  eealae ke. improves the texture and clarity of your © “With the new» clothes, the 
strations were given of how to wash skin. After cleansing, finish with new complexion.” Smart red 


HOTEL VICTO 


Newbury at Dartmouth Street, 
Copley Square, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Quiet, refined and homelike. 








Boe heart of the Back Bay. wool, silk, cotton, linen, and rayon. tweed collared in white fox, 
(Rates $2.50 per day and up- One child suggested that their rma ‘se +07? wder by Saks— Fifth Avenue; com- 
—) mothers might like to have the direc- | A nd Sy _~ honie’’ Po plexion by Armand; compli- 


The Victoria has been noted for 
many years for its unexcelled 
cuisine. Food is Served at 
Common Sense Prices. 

LOUIS P. LA FRANCHE, 


Proprietor. 


tions for washing these fabrics. For | This is the magic new “secret tint” in face ments by everybody! 


vi pn athe prog all wong powder, blended to the underlying flesh- 


were mimeographed and mounted on| tones of the skin, and bringing the most 
cards for the children to take home. flattering “natural” fairness. We include a 

A soap-bubble party and an exhibit! sample in the special beauty treatment 
EARN LADIES’ concluded the study of soap. In the} offered below. Send the coupon today! 
WRIST WATCH |Cxhibit were shown laundry soap and 
[ADEs wna waicnocuen die, | pink, perfumed toilet soap made by the 
2)  asyrcnueridtancyerguresase | Class; potash solution made by the 
4) ioe Sen tat ur tse von Watch green ce. | DOYS; Soaproot plant; a palm leaf and a 
co mancy, just aame and address today. coconut, with the story of how coco- 
US SUPPLY CO, Owe piis. CREEL PA | Hue Oi] and palm oil are used in making 
soap; some of the other materials used 
in making soap; and a copy of the di- 











Armand “Symphonie” Powder 
or your choice of standard 
shades, $1 the box. Armand 
Cleansing Cream, 50c and 
$1.25. Send coupon below for 
FREE beauty treatment. 
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$2 each for names of new customers 











ades who wear an artificial eye. Send , ‘ : 
- tames of any you know and earn com-| rections for washing the five different 
_ Johnson pasion. Nothing to buy or sell. : fabrics mentioned above. y 

ronsides” — tic Co., 726 Quincy, Denver, Col. | THe references given below were usec ‘A / 
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—Leutst Chandler, Katherine: Sfories of Wild | 
el YOU NEED THESE Flowers Children Love. (New York: 


TEACHING HELPS! 











[Ferris ” The Macmillan Company.) 
incoln)— . Bis "Si oane Book depicting in an in McGowan, Ellen Amelia (Beers): Soap | 
ng manner, signincan 1- 
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O Teaching the New Geography. Chock- millan Company.) 
L ful — a ae oe. : ioe om in |Simmons, William Herbert: Soap. I'll be glad to try your special beauty treatment as offered in The Normal In- 
tanerancarranT —_— of Wiese (New York: Isaac Pitman & Son.) | gtructor, and understand that this is to include a sample of the new “Symphonie” 
venswood Ave., Chicago. . Smith, Edith Lillian: Everyday Science) piend in Armand Face Powder. 
Here's § Send me... — Projects. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin NI-9-30 
mame sesso Company.) 
= —— Position Winslow, Leon Loyal: Elementary In- | Name ee 
e atten dustrial Arts. (New York: The} 
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ERE’S your 
chance toown 
that brand new Genuine 
Model 3 Corona you've 
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nized the world over as the finest, strongest, 
sturdiest, portable built. Try this wonderful port- 
able t riter—the same machine that has sat- 
isfied 500,000 users. 


Yours for 10 Days FREE— 
Send No Money 


Experience the joy this al writing postebte 
typewriter can give you! Use it 10 days frest how 
easy it is to ru the y= wi typed letters it 
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on t send out let- 
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new machines right 
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HOW TO MAKE THE NEW 
DRESSMAKER 
FASHIONS 


Rion at home in spare time learn 
all secrets of designing, cutting, fit- 
ting and finishing. New easy method. 
Save half or third on every garment. 
Earn $20 to $40 a week at home. 
Clear directions and step-by-step 1l- 
lustration, Cut and mail advertise- 
ment for full particulars and free 
booklet, “‘Meking Beautiful Clothes.” 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-3 Seranton, Pa. 
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Work for Uncle Sam, 
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The Work of the School 
(Continued from page 22) 


understand how to modify it or adapt 
himself to it, (2) to understand how 
people are slowly learning to live to- 
gether and make it possible for others 
to live, and (3) to see the significance 
of the work of the world in furthering 
the convenience and comfort of all peo- 
ple. 

If such provision is made in the 
school’s work, it implies that there will 
be increasing need for the child to read, 
write, communicate ideas, compute, 
and spell in order that he may get more 
and more experiences. Some of these 
experiences can be first-hand, and they 
should be, for first-hand experiences 
give values that cannot come through 
the experiences of others. First-hand 
experiences help in interpreting vicari- 
ous experiences. To rely on the former 
alone, however, would make the learn- 
ing process too limited. A large meas- 
ure of vicarious experiences must be 
used if we would make learning rich in 
meanings. Reading, then, becomes in- 
creasingly necessary. Likewise, lan- 
guage, writing, and spelling are needed, 
for communicating ideas and recording 
experiences. | Quantitative thinking 
calls for a number system which one 
can use understandingly. 
work creates a genuine need for the 








The school’s | 


learning of the so-called three R’s, | 


which in reality are the tools of ex- 
perience. 

There is another phase of the work 
of the school. One may go to visit a 
bit of beautiful mountain scenery but 
have his trip spoiled because of severe 
storms which obscured the views and 
gave great discomfort and inconven- 
ience. 
one experience would scarcely be wise. 
It is seldom wise to base one’s judgment 
and appreciation upon a single personal 
experience. It is well to check what 
we think and feel by what others who 
have done similar things have felt and 
thought. 

For most of the commonplace things 
of life, we have a wealth of materials 
which show what some people have seen 
and felt and thought about them. The 
miller, the village blacksmith, fields of 
grain, a woman churning or spinning, 
the process of weaving—all the homely 
things of life—have been interpreted 
to us through poetry, picture, statue, 
song, and story. The physical world, 
the world of people, and the work of 
the world have furnished themes for 
these artists. 

If a child is to develop knowledge, 
meanings, and attitudes relative to the 
elements that go to make up life’s con- 
ditions, his experiences should not end 
until he has checked or revised his 
thinking and appreciations toward 
them by coming into contact with the 
artist’s interpretation of these same 
things. 

a 

We spend a lot of money for educa- 
tion. We spend almost half as much 
for education as we do for cigarets. 
We have grown so commercially intense 


that we are putting on the high pres- | 


sure to stimulate sales on commodities 
which in the mind of some are more 
important to our national welfare than 
the maintenance of schools and colleges 
and men who have a spiritual message 
to give the youth of the land.—Tulsa 


Tribune. 


To judge the mountains by this | 








List of Teaching Helps with Prices When Ordered Separately 
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Start the 
School Year Right 


BE assured of getting the greatest possible benefit from Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans and any Teaching Helps that you may 
wish to obtain in combination with it— 


By Ordering Now 


—at the beginning of your year’s work, and thus having the use of 
these invaluable helps all through the school year. 


The September number of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans js 
assured to all who order promptly. We know that teachers appre- 
ciate the importance of having the magazine for the full year be- 
ginning with September but very often they neglect ordering until it 
is too late to get the September number because of the supply being 
exhausted. Avoid having this occur in your case by sending your 
subscription order now—while you have the matter in mind. 


Pay Later If More Convenient 


We shall be glad to have teachers place their orders now for Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans and any of the various teaching helps offered in 
combination with it at special reduced prices, with the understanding 
that payment need not be made until October 5th. 

Look over the list of teaching helps printed below. 

Select all that you will need for use during the year. 

Check those desired in order blank at bottom of this page, fill in your 
name and address and mail to us. Your magazine and other helps will 
be sent to you promptly and you need not pay the bill until October 5th. 














and in Combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 



































Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, (10 iss.), $2.00; 2 years, $3.00| F 
When placing your subscription order (new or renewal) for Nor- Price lmctodes am 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans you may include all of the teaching When |Your order ter | 
helps listed below that you will need by adding the price of each Ordered a 4 ( 
item, as given in second column, to the magazine price. Separately |“4 ton | 

Instructor Plan Books, 3 volumes, cloth (See page 74)................ 3.60 2.90 

Primary Plans and Projects, 1 volume, cloth (See page 74)........ 3.60 2.90 1 

20 Large Full Color Pictures (Unmounted)—Group I (See pg. 70)|/ Not Sold ) 1.20 

20 Large Full Color Pictures (Unm’nted)—Group II (See pg. 70) | \Separately 1.20 ( 

Four Hundred Games, 1 volume, cloth (See page 74)........ 1.50 1.20 | 

Seeley’s Question Book, 1 volume, cloth (See page 74).... 1.50 1.20 ' 

How to Teach Spelling, 1 volume, cloth (See page 74)... 1.50 1.26 

Prove It Yourself, 1 volume, cloth (See page 74)... eee ae 1.50 1.20 , 

The Year’s Entertainments, 1 volume, cloth (See page 14)... behead 1.50 1.20 

Pedagogical Pep, 1 volume, cloth (See page 74)........0...2...2....20.-.-.--. 1.50 1.20 ] 

Present-Day Standards for Teaching, 1 vol., cloth (See page 74) 1.25 1.00 s 

Poems Teachers Ask For—Book I, 1 volume, cloth (See page 74) 1.00 30 

Poems Teachers Ask For—Book II, 1 volume, cloth (See page 74) 1.00 80 

How I Did It, 1 volume, cloth (See page 74) ...0.......02.....0..ccccccceeeeeeees 1.00 80 

Modern Number Methods, 1 volume, cloth (See page 74)............ 1.00 80 

Instructor Poster Patterns—Book I, hvy. paper cov. (See pg. 74) 80 65 

Instructor Poster Patterns—Book II, hvy. paper cov. (See pg. 74) 80 65 

Story-Book Poster Patterns, heavy paper covers (See page 74).. 80 69 

Health Poster Patterns, heavy paper covers (See page 74).......... 80 65 

Mother Goose Health Posters, heavy paper covers (See page 74) 80 65 

School Window Decorations, heavy paper covers (See page 74).. 80 65 

Safety Poster Patterns, heavy paper covers (See page 74)............ 80 65 

Instructor Jointed Toys—Book I, heavy paper cov. (See page 74) .60 i 

Instructor Jointed Teys—Book II, heavy paper cov. (See page 74) .60 a 

Little Citizens and Their Flags, heavy paper cov. (See page 74) 60 0 

\ 
SEE SPECIAL MAGAZINE CLUBBING OFFERS ON PAGE 4. f 
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—Use This Order Blank—Pay October Sth 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y ee - | 
Send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans } 
beginning with the September 1930 number} for C) 1 yr., $2. 00; for C) 2 yrs., $3. 
Also send me the helps checked below in combination with Normal Instructor-Priss? | 
Plans at the additional prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) im square opposite each item desire.’ 
[) Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional [] Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 1, 80¢ sae'l 
[] Primary Plans and Projects, $2.90 additional []} Poems Teachers Ask For, Book II, 80¢ 
[] 20 Large Full Color Pictures (unmounted)—— [] How f Did It, 80c additional -_ 
Group 1 for Lower Grades, $1.20 additional [] Modern Number Methods, 80c additl 
[J 20 Large Full Color Pictures (unmounted)—- [] Instructor Poster Patterns, Book |, oe aa 
tional 





Group 11 for Upper Grades, $1.20 additional [] Instructor Poster Patterns, Book II, | 
[] Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional (] Story Book Poster Patterns, 65¢ oom 
[] Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional {] Health Poster Patterns, 65c additional _ | 
(] How To Teach Spelling, $1.20 additional (J) Mother Goose Health Posters, 65¢ 
[] Prove It Yourself, $1.20 additional 
[] The Year's Entertainments, $1.20 additional | 
[] Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional i | 


(J School Window Decorations, 65¢ ~ 
. Safety Poster Patterns, 65c additiona 
instructor Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50c 
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—a sure sign 


It must fairly make the creeps go up a 
teacher’s back to see a little head in her 
toom being scratched with that frequency 
and ardor that can mean only one thing— 
LICE. 


If there is a school nurse to whom you can 
snd the child for immediate treatment, 
well and good. But if there isn’t, you 
probably have to notify the child’s mother. 
And that’s not a pleasant job either. Per- 
haps you would appreciate having a few of 
our standard Report Forms on hand. The 
first page tells the mother in as nice a way 
as possible what the matter is. The back 
page outlines a proper course of treatment 
with Cuprex. 


CUPREX is a clear solution of copper in a your drawings.” 


highly effective form. Unlike other prep- 
arations it kills lice and nits both with 
one thorough application. Has no ill ef- 
fects on hair or skin. Is death on lice. 
Full directions on the package. At all drug 
stores, 


Report Forms FREE 





Vithout obligation we will gladly send you 
tee of charge, a pad of parent notification 
Report Forms. Simply use coupon. 


Cuprex 


KILLS LICE 


ee ee ee ee 





MERCK & Company, INc., 
Dept. E-1, Rahway, New Jersey. 


siemens Without obligation to me 
¢ send me free, one pad of your Pedi- 
Report Forms. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Methods of Teaching Child 
Safety 
(Continued from page 41) 


of these activities may be helpful in the 
organization of the well-rounded schoo! 
safety program. 

Junior safety patrols and junior 
safety councils undoubtedly are of con- 
siderable value in reducing accidents on 


our streets. A large percentage of the 





| 





| 
| 
| 


| bilities. 





progressive school systems in the coun- 
try utilize some form of the patrol in 
their schools. This form of safety edu- 


| 


cation, however, must be used within | 


limits. The local safety councils and 
automobile clubs are of great assistance 
in organizing and equipping these pa- 
trols. 

CONCLUSION 


Safety lessons taught as a series of 
regulations and suggestions tend to be- 
come dry, pedantic, and uninteresting. 
The introduction of a variety of types 


| 


| 


of teaching makes the work more at- | 


tractive and worth while. 

Safety education is of fundamental 
importance in our school curriculum. 
The toll of accidents in the United 
States during 1929 included approxi- 
mately 18,500 child fatalities, over 
2,000,000 lost-time injuries, and a 
much larger number of minor injuries. 
In schools where a sound safety pro- 
gram has been introduced, children’s 
lives are being saved. Many cities have 
been able to show a distinct downward 
trend of the child death curve. 





The Place of Dictated 
Work in Drawing 
(Continued from page 55) 


streets. Perhaps if we made a list of 


| subjects, you might get some ideas for 


The following sub- 
jects were suggested: 
1. A giant comes to town. 

2. A windy day in the city. 
. A rainy day in the city. 
A view from an airplane. 
. A street in Holland. 
. A street in San Antonio. 
. A circus parade in a small town. 
. A Decoration Day parade. 
. A street in New Mexico. 

10. A city street at night. 

11. The elevated railroad. 

12. A fountain, with buildings and 
houses in the distance. 

13. Leaves coming out on trees along 
a street. 

14. Roller-skating on the sidewalk. 

The children cut from magazines 
pictures of streets, which they pinned 


“hy 


Oo ON A 


|on the walls of the classroom. They 


worked for fifteen class periods on 
street scenes, and then held an assembly 
in which they showed their work and 
told about the scenes. 

If the teacher had dictated one street 
scene, which every child drew, and then 
had left street scenes at that point, the 
criticism that the dictated lesson had 
taken away the children’s originality 
would be a just one. Proceeding as she 
did, however, presented many possi- 
It stimulated the children, so 
that the results were more original 
than they could possibly have been 
without her definite teaching. 





We are not sent into this world to do 


anything into which we cannot put our | 


hearts.—Ruskin. 
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are being happily worn by thous- 
ands who can afford higher priced 
shoes— 
but where’s the need when ENNA 
JETTICKs give you a full measure 
of style, comfort, and service for 
$5 and $6? 
SIZES 1 to 12 
suotstonwomen WIDTHS from 
AAAAA to EEE 
fit any normal foot. 
Bo 
rick 
(un JEN 9 
E 
AAAAA wo EEE-Sizas ttn 
Listen to Listen to 
ENNA JETTICK ENNA JETTICK 
MELODIES SONGBIRD 
every Sunday FLORA every Tuesday 
evening over Look for the full name evening over 
WJZ ENNA JETTICK WEAF 
and Associated on soles and lining and Associated 
Stations Stations 
ENNA JETTICK, Auburn, N. Y. 
Without obligation to me, please send further information about ENNA 
Jetticx SHoks, also name of nearest dealer. 
Name -.. 
Address _.. 
.. 4 














One SEASIDE 


HOTEL 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J 


1873 NEW in Construction 1930 
& Furnishi 
OLD In Hospitable Traditions 

reproof hotel to delight you with every comfort and 
convenience. 
A spacious Sun Deck over! ing the boardwalk and 
ocean, where each morni oulllon is served, the 
Vita-Glase Solarium and ‘other features that offer 
you a opportunity for rest, recuperation, and 





A table lient that jaded appetit coaxed 
one honue = a with theschotceat 
Come yourself why auch 
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Make Geography 
A Game for Your Pupils 


Thru the use of Packard Project-Problem 
mups. Lithographed in clear, clean blue, 
Size 11 x 17 inches. 8 maps with prob- 
lems, only 25c postpaid, Send for yours 


DENOYER GEPPERT CO. 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Send me the Project Problem maps. Here 








is 25c. 

Name........ 

School Pos. 

EEE CLO OLA TR 
City. Te  cisntiaitaieinih 














High-Salaried Positions Open in Hotels, Apartment . 


Hotels, Restaurants, 


Clubs and Cafeterias. 













clerks, hostesses, social directors, 
executive secretaries, purchasing 
agents, etc., wanted forhigh-salaried 
positions in America’s Third Largest 
Industry. Hundreds of new estab- 
Nshments now opening calling for trained 


s,floor We put you in touch with excellent 
opportunities. Big pay, = ad. 
ey ee F wer! 
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to fill big-pay'ng 


fy at home with 
Time 





wis ploy 
Bureau receiving daily calls for executives 
tions. 


ou 
Lewis Syatem of! “ 
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as 
$3 6000 year, with 
rimeyt for girls end self.” tree 
Book ony forittodayl’ —- 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


can quali- 


Room CP-9074 
The 


yw ray og D. 
Original and Only School of its Kind inthe aa) 








12, 30 styles. Easy terms, 
Spare WING &5 


Prehelfserctee S71. high Dept. 38-26 


A Famous WING Piano 


wummecn 9) 


FREE TRIAL TILL DECEMBER 


IN YOUR OWN HOME-—WE PAY ALL FREIGHT 
Direct from factory—save $100 to $200. Rich inspiring tone. 
40,000 in use. 40-year guarantee, Pianos, Players and Grands, 
Write today for Book and offer FREE ! 
ON, Founded 1868—62nd Year 
13th Street and 9th Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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POEMS 
TEACHERS 
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400 Games 


illus. 266 pages. Full cloth covers. 
postp’a. With Nor. 


Poems Teachers Ask For 














Full cloth covers. 





FOR SCHOOL, HOME 
AND PLAYGROUND 


Gives full instructions for 
playing more than four hun- 
dred games with ample pro- 
vision for every age, purpose 
and occasion. There are in- 
door and outdoor games; 
games in which children 
of varying ages may partici- 
pate; games for social gath- 
erings; for special purposes 


in classroom work; in fact, 
every kind of game that 
teachers may need. Numer- 
ous diagrams and_illustra- 


320 pages. Full cloth 
Price $1.50, postpaid. 


tions. 
covers, 


With Nor. Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr., $3.20. 


Seeley’s Question Book 


Covers Reading, English 
and American Literature, 
Orthography, Grammar, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Geog- 
raphy, U. S. History, Civics, 
Drawing, Writing, Nature 
Study, Manners and Morals, 
Current Events, School 
Management, Methods of 
Teaching. Gives questions 
and answers on every phase 
of each subject and helpful 
suggestions for its teaching 
and study. 446 pages. Full 
cloth covers. Price $1.50, 


postpaid. With Nor. Instr.-Pri. Plans, 1 yr., $3.20. 


How to Teach Spelling 


A new book for teachers 
and supervisors by Frederick 
S. Breed, Associate Professor 
of Education, University of 
Chicago. Tells how to select 
and grade a spelling vocab- 
ulary; how to organize les- 
son units; how to present 
each word to the pupils; 
how to direct pupils’ study; 
how to measure spelling abil- 
ity and diagnose spelling 
disability. Contains list of 
3,481 words from 20 scientific 
investigations. Full cloth 
covers. Price $1.50, postpaid. 


With Nor. Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr., $3.20. 


Prove It Yourself 


This book treats of ele- 
mentary science and explains 
how the teacher or pupils 
can make simple experiments 
to prove the various princi- 
ples. No special equipment 
necessary. The experiments 
cover Heat, Dissolving and 
Evaporation, Fermentation, 
Distillation, Magnetism, Elec- 
tricity, Light, Sound, Chem- 
istry, The Air, Soils, The 
Weather, Astronomy, Gravi- 
ty, Simple Machines, etc. 88 
Price $1.50, 
Instr.-Pri. Plans, 1 yr., $3.20. 


Present-Day Standards 7. 7O8 wc 


Explains what constitutes 
good teaching to-day and 
presents definite standards 
by which teachers can eval- 
uate every feature of their 
work. The standards given 
are amply illustrated by con- 
crete examples to make them 
of the greatest value for 
self-improvement. The lesson 
plans, projects, etc., have 
been thoroughly tested. 208 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.25, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor - Primary 
Pians, 1 yr., $3.00. 


BOOKS 
1 ANDI 


two books contain 
480 of the poems most fre- 
quently requested by teach- 
ers for publication in Nor- 
mal Instructor - Primary 
Plans. All of the poems are 
well adapted for reading, 
reciting, memory work, etc. 
214 pages in each book, 
Full cloth covers. Price, each 
book, $1.00, tpaid. Either 
book with Non Instructor- 
Pri. Plans, 1 yr., $2.80. Both 
with Nor. Instructor - Pri. 
Plans, 1 yr., $3.60, 


How I Did It 


This book contains 746 
teaching devices briefly ex- 
plained by teachers who have 
used them successfully. They 
cover School Management; 
Arithmetic; Language; Ge- 
ography; Spelling; History; 
Writing; Reading; Hygiene; 
Decoration and Art; Nature 
Study; Agriculture; Domes- 
tie Science; Manual Train- 





ing; Music; Games; Seat 
Work; Schoolroom Holidays ; 
Miscellaneous. 320 pages. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. With 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. 


o A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Order Now at Special Reduced Prices 


in Combination with 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- PRIMARY PLANS 


Pay October 5th ,V8¢ Order 


Blank Below 


Instructor Plan Books or aut craves 


Three Volumes—Autumn Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans 


Each of these three volumes presents a great variety of 
seasonable teaching plans (with an abundance of material 
for carrying them out) classified as follows: Biography, 
Games, Geography, History, Hygiene, Literature and Lan- 
guage, Nature Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. 

The plans and material are entirely new and have been 
prepared by many teaching specialists of high standing in 
the branches represented. The selection, arrangement and 
editing have been done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, of the 
editorial staff of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in col- 
laboration with prominent educators. 


The wealth of illustrations is a notable feature. Not only 
is the text profusely illustrated throughout but there are also 
a large number of designs and patterns for seat work, con- 
struction work, paper cut-outs, posters, booklets, cards, _cal- 
endars, etc., and many pictures in the Nature Study sections. 


Three volumes of 224 pages each. Full cloth binding. 


Price, set of 3 volumes complete, $3.60 postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $4.90. 


Primary Plans and Projects 


This new aid for primary teachers contains 320 large pages 
(7% x 10% inches) filled with supplementary helps and devices 
for making school work appealing to children, 

All of the material has been prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 
25 years Primary Editor of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 

The book is arranged in ten sections—each devoted to a 
month of the school year and containing a complete collection 
of primary material for the month classified as follows: Na- 
ture Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary Fridays 
(Pieces to Speak, etc.); Projects; Plans; Reading; Seatwork 
and Blackboard Drawings; Songs and Music; Stories. 

The hundreds of artistic illustrations not only serve their 
specific purposes in connection with the content matter, but are 
also useful as motifs for designs, decorations, posters, etc. 

320 large pages, handsomely bound in full cloth. 

Price $3.60, postpaid. With Nor. Instr.-Pri. Plans, 1 yr., $4.90. 
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See Page 70 for SPECIAL OFFER of Large Full Color Pictures 
with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. Use order blank below. 











Modern Number Methods 


By H. S. Alshouse. A 
genuine help to those 
who teach number work 
or arithmetic in the ele- 


The Year’s Entertainments 
By Inez N. McFee. The 


most complete entertain- 
ment book ever published. 
Contains a large and 













MODERN 


choice collection of reci- mentary grades. The 

tations, songs, music, dia- first part treats of spe- NUMBER 
logues, tableaux and _ cial difficulties of both METHODS 
other entertainment ma- pupil and teacher and the ALSHOUSE 


terial arranged in com- 
plete programs for dif- 
ferent grades, appropri- 
ate to the various holi- 
days, birthdays and other 


most modern and success- 
ful methods of solving 
these problems. The sec- 
ond part of the book deals 
with general considera- 


Py 











special occasions occur- tions in the teaching of 
ring ‘during the school arithmetic in the eight 
year. 364 pages. Full grades. 128 pages. Full 
cloth covers. Price $1.50, postpaid. With cloth covers. $1.00 per copy, postpaid. With 


Nor. Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr., $2.80. 


Little Citizens and Their Flags 


Contains eighteen full page outline draw- 
ings of boys and girls of various countries, 
dressed in their native costumes. Directions 
for copying and coloring them are given. 
Also the flag of each country is reproduced 
in its true colors with an outline flag to be 
copied and colored. Splendid material for 
introducing geography. Price 60 cents, post- 
paid. With Normal Instructor - Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.50. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr., $3.20. 
The $2,000 Prize 


Pedagogical Pep "3337S? Pin 


The Prize-Winning Plans in this book were 
selected from over two .thousand submitted 
by teachers in a nation-wide prize contest. 
They cover practically every phase of a 
teacher’s work and deal with the teaching 
of the school subjects, the children, the com- 
munity, and the schoolroom itself. 384 
pages. Full cloth covers. Price $1.50, post- 
paid. With Normal Instructor - Primary 


Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 
when ordering any of the Teaching Helps de- 


—_— USE THIS BLANK scribed on this page 


in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
Date.. siadiinies 
Send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for ] 1 year, $2.00; for C) 2 years, $3.00. 


Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired.] 


[) Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional [] Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 1, 80c add’! 
[] Primary Plans and Projects, $2.90 additional [] Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 11, 80c add'l 
(.] 26 Large Full Color Pictures (unmounted)— || How I Did It, 80c additional 
Group I for Lower Grades, $1.20 additional [| Modern Number Methods, 80c additional 
(C) 20 Large Full Color Pictures (unmounted)— instructor Poster Patterns, Book 1, 65c add’! 
Group I! for Upper Grades, $1.20 additional Instructor Poster Patterns, Book 11, 65c add’! 
[] Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional Story Book Poster Patterns, 65c additional 
[} Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional Health Poster Patterns, 65c additional 
[} How To Teach Spelling, $1.20 additional Mother Goose Health Posters, 65c additional 
[} Prove It Yourself, $1.20 additional School Window Decorations, 65c additional 
[} The Year's Entertainments, $1.20 additional Safety Poster Patterns, 65c additional 
(_}] Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50c add’! 
(} Present-Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 11, 50c add’! 
additional (] Little Citizens and Their Flags, 50c additional 


which { CI agree to pay not later than Oct. 5, 1930. 
[] I am enclosing herewith. 


oogo00oo0oo 


This order totals $..0000000000..... 
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Teaching Helps That Meet Every Classroom Need 


POSTER PATTERN BOOKS 


The following books contain outline drawing 
patterns which are to be.traced and transferred 
to suitable paper for coloring, cutting, and as. 


sembling into: posters. 


Full ‘directions given, 


The patterns may be used many times over, 


Instructor Poster Patterns pa 


Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
—— alike in the two 

s. Heavy r cov- 
ers. Price, Ma —™ 80 
cts., postpaid. Either book 
with Nor. Instructor-Pri. 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. 














Story-Book Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
Sleeping Beauty, Robinson 
Crusoe, etc. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 80 cents, 
postpaid. With Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 
year, $2.65. 


Health Poster 


The patterns in this book 
form 10 posters, size 36 x 
15 inches, each illustrating 
a health rule, Some of the 
subjects are: Sleep With 
Windows Open, Clean the 
Teeth Every Day, Bathe 
More Than Once a Week, 
Eat Fruit Every Day, 
Drink Milk Every Day, ete. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Norma! Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. 


Safety Poster 


Contains patterns for 
making 30 posters of vary- 
ing sizes up to 36 x 15 
inches, each illustrating a 


safety rule. Full direc- 
tions are included. Sub- 
jects include: Be Careful 


of Fire; Cross Streets with 

Toys Trip People; 
Heavy paper covers. 
Price 80 cents, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.65. 


Mother Goose Health Posten 


Contains patterns for 
making 10 posters, size 
36 x 15 inches, in which 
Mother Goose- characters 
illustrate health rules ex- 
pressed in Mother Goose 
rhymes. Some of the sub- 
jects are: Little Boy Blue 
(who drinks milk each 
day), Nimble Jack (who 
plays out of doors each 
day), etc. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 80 cents, 
postpaid. With Nor. Instr.- 
Pri. Plans, 1 yr., $2.65. 


School Window Decorations 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other~ purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Red Geranium, Poinsettia, 
Hatchet.and Cherries, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Norma! Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. 


Instructor Jointed Toys Por 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, etc., and 
eight for Little Citizens 
Jointed Toys. 

Book II contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys 
and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. 


in 

Each book bound in heavy paper 
Price, each book, 60 cts., postp’d. 

with Normal Instructor-Pri. Plans, 1 ye 
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CLEAR 


There’s no excuse for dull, 
bloodshot eyes when a few 
drops of Murine each day will 
keep them clear and bright. 
Entirely harmless. Try it! 


URINE, 
FOR Your 


EYES 
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FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $100 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 
43 EVENING STAR BLOG WASHINGTON 0.C> 


They Used 
to Say 


HELLO 
ATTY’ 


Look at Me Now 















The story of a 
woman who found 
the way out 


“? WEIGHED 167 pounds less than four 
months ago. Today I weigh only 138 
r Yet I always ate plenty of 
geod, satisfying foods. I didn’t roll on the 
r or wear hot, sticky rubber garments, 
or take drugs or pills or give myself ex- 


hausting sweat baths. 

the WY figure is just what I want it to be. T can wear 

ie rt styles now. And I'm stronger and health- 

tired, kee house, play, or dance without getting 

is dear heart and lungs are fine. My complexion 
“ear, I feel just like a new woman. 


it was all easy. I just followed Annette Kel- 
§ simple, sensible methods. You know that 
mn has not changed her weight by an 
in over 16 years. Her methods of reducing are 


i 


ie 


pp ed physicians. I know want Miss Keller- 
one for me—my weight has gone down 
‘early 30 pounds. If you want to reduce safely—and 


‘ou_reduce, simply 


a 


ger and healthier while 
SS 


“ Kellermann’s free book, he Body 
Metutifal She will give you advice on reducing that 
Worth more than you now realize."’ 
Miss Kelle . . * e > 
rmann will be glad to send you, free, a 
* uit het book, “The Body Beautiful.” She will al- 
about her method of reduction—a sane, sensi- 
* scientific bs that takes off your weight and at 
Simply ne time increases your energy and strength. 
6a bd the coupon below or write a letter. There 
29th tion. Annette Kellermann, 225 West 
New York, (Suite 159.) 
—. 


Kellermann, (Sulte 159) 
sa 39th Street, New York City 
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Treasure Books 
(Continued from page 45) 


In the center was painted a band of 
green not quite so wide, and next to 
this on each side was a strip of yellow 
which had a scalloped contour on its 
outer edge. The remaining space be- 
tween the green and the yellow was 
filled with yellow-green. Then the yel- 
low and the yellow-green were pulled 
together with the comb, the direction 
following the line of the scallops. The 
comb was brought straight down the 
broad bands of green. This gave a de- 
sign built upon a grouping of straight 
and curved lines in a related color 
scheme. 

It was extremely important for the 
children to think out carefully what 
they were going to do. They had to 
work quickly before the paste dried. 
It is the wet paste with the paints that 
makes possible the delightful results. 
These papers are especially effective if 
polished with floor wax after they are 
dry and have been pasted on the card- 
board covers. 

The problem which followed was the 
sewing of the signature. For this were 
needed: a large darning needle, heavy 
linen thread, a piece of cheesecloth not 
quite so long as the book and 6 inches 
wide, pencils, scissors, and 10 pieces of 
gray bogus paper. Brown wrapping 
paper can be used. This paper must be 
the length of the book minus one half 
inch, and twice the width of the page. 

Each piece of paper was carefully 
folded and all ten pieces slipped one in- 
side the other. The folded edge of the 
pile of pages was divided by marks in- 
to four equal parts. One half inch on 
either side of the middle mark another 
mark was made, and the middle one 
erased. Then the pages were pierced 
through to the center at each mark. 

The piece of cheesecloth was creased 
lengthwise through the center, and 
placed so that the crease coincided with 
the fold of the outer pages, allowing 
an equal amount of space above and 
below the cheesecloth. A little paste 
put on the outer pages held the cloth 
to the paper while the two were being 
sewed together. 

Next the needle was threaded with a 
thread about twice the length of the 
book. The pages were stacked evenly, 
with their folds parallel to the front 
edge of the table. The left hand was 
placed inside the middle of the signa- 
ture and with the right hand the needle 
was sent in through 3, leaving about 
three inches of thread on the outside, 
and out through 1; back in through 2 
and out through 4; in through 3 and 
out through 2. (See Figure V.) Last 
the ends of the thread were tied to- 
gether with a square knot. 

Pasting the signature to the cover 
involved another lesson. The two outer 
pages were cut back even with the 
cheesecloth. This made a substantial 
hinge. Paste was spread over the cen- 
ter back of the inside of the cover to 
the width of the hinge, and the signa- 
ture placed in the cover with the cen- 
ter back of each coinciding. Then the 
hinge was firmly pressed to the cover. 

In making the end papers, the chil- 
dren found these points to be impor- 
tant: end papers are twice the width 
of the page; they harmonize with the 
outer cover in color; designs for end 
papers may be a single unit in the cen- 
ter of each page, a picture that fills the 
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When your classes study 


SOUTH AMERICA 


you'll want this 
COFFEE SCHOOL-EXHIBIT....IT’S FREE! 


A group of well-known educators has prepared this 
Exhibit to make class-work simpler and more interesting. 
From a dull study of products and boundaries, geography 
is transformed into a tour through romantic coffee-land. 
Fine pictures tell the complete story of coffee cultivation 
Charts and maps show clearly where the 
world’s supply of coffee is grown and where it is con- 
sumed. There is a history of coffee, an explanation of 
correct coffee brewing and a study of its dietetic values. 


The Exhibit is most appropriate for the fifth, sixth and 
seventh grades, but teachers of the higher grades will 


There are fifteen heavy white cards (11 x 8%) litho- 
graphed in black and in full color. 
a sturdy manila envelope, with suggestions for their use. 
You will find them constantly helpful in your work. 


Just mail the coupon below. We will be glad to send 


They are packed in 


BRAZILIAN-AMERICAN COFFEE PROMOTION COMMITTEE, 


Please send me your free Coffee School-Exhibit. 





The IDEAL Bookcase 
for the SCHOOLROOM 





$35 Per Section 
With Glass Doors 
On Approval—Direct to User 


fi NAL eee 


TiO 
Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 


Exceptionally well adapted for the school library. 
Furnished in different designs, materials and fin- 
ishes, Sold direct from factory only, which insures 
you @ permanent source of supply for additional 
sections in the future, and also saves you the middle- 
man’s profit. Price of three sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass doors, 
as illustrated above, in plain golden oak, $14.75; in 
imitation mahogany or walnut, $17.00. Otherstyles, 
es and finishes at correspondingly low prices. 
ipped on approval direct from ory ata 
big saving to you. Write for catalog No. 24. 
The C. J. Lun 'g. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 





Wedding 


dstrom Mf 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 


New York Show Rooms, 130 W. 42nd St. 


Invitations or Announcements 
100 Script Lettering $3.50 
including two sets of envelopes 


| Welle LonSemplos,  , G0 Visiting Corde $3.00 20, 











pen fOEN HANCOCK SERIES 


A Connecticut 
Headmaster 


Writes: 


“In your exhibit in the 
Chamber of Commerce, Bos- 
ton, are some of the public 
documents famous in the his- 
tory of our country. Is it pos- 
sible for the school to secure 
copies of these documents sim- 
ilar to those on exhibition?” 

One of the documents men- 
tioned is a facsimile reproduc- 
tion of the original Declara- 
tion of Independence, made by 
W. I. Stone in 1823, under the 
direction of John Quincy 
Adams, then Secretary of 
State. 

For a number of years the 
John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company has dis- 
tributed parchment facsimiles 
of this reproduction, reduced 
one-quarter size and suitable 
for framing. 

If YOU would like a copy, 
please send 5c to cover post- 
age, with name and address, to 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF Boston, MassacnuseTTs 


Inquiry Bureau 


197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 














NLL 
L_——-ver Sixty-seven Years in Business 
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FREE BOOK™ 
{Tells how You can } 


make $80 to*100 
a month Extra 


in spare Time 





Gillor Greeting Cards 
at Home by Our Easy Method 


Read This 
Mrs. Katherine 
Chureh 8t., Eliza- 
beth City, N. C., is 


one of the many 
housewives and 


Start making money very first 
day. No talent necessary. 65,000 
others now make big money this 
fascinating way. $60,000,000 epent 
annually on greeting cards. Every- 
one wants handcolored cards. 
Color 100 cards an evening easily. 
6c to 20¢ profit on each one. Many 
make $500 to $1000 a year extra 
working only in spare time. 


Best Season Just Ahead— 


Next three months are biggest > 
fit months of year. Cards se! 
sight and bring repeat orders. We 
Siew gon how Soctier, cards todup- pear ‘rena: 

ww of fine artist. You'll be a. 
amazed to find how easy it is. fime, pod my Po 


Make $200 to $400 $1000 Year for 
easy —before Christmas Her Spare Time:— 
Get started now—hbefore the rush Last r I received 


A . Atte 
Season. You will be able to sell followin Sour detalles 


mothers who turn 
spare moments into 
spare dollars this 
easy, pleasant way. 
She writes: “Ihave 
orders for 2,000 
Carioteneg is ale 


eady. Am averaging 
$100 . month § rot the the 


more than you'll have time to paint! pares met was se; 
One dollar puts you in this good | l¢yted with Now feel 


paying business. Many who start- 
ed with $1 Trial Box now make end Art f +H ri 
$400 to $600 every Christmas. only gpare Gene. Bue 

Send for Big FREE Want ack fre ab elle 

BOOK or $1 Trial Box ones 
FREE Book shows 208 Christmas | You Can Do the 
Card designs for this year and tells seg Better! 
all about hand coloring. To save of folks 
time send $1.00 for Tri “Rox con- mange t them shat-ins, 
taining assortment of cards (that pee nvalids, are == 
hn = for $3 to $4 when colored) 
, brush and complete in- 

Screctlonn Everything you 
need to get started. 
Mat coupon today— 
right NOW 


roumh itores 


sive 












LITTLE ART SHOP 212-M 
1623L Street, N. W W. Washington, D. 


) Send me your Free Book, * "Pleasant as 
showing 208 Christmas Card designs an 
fully explaining method. 

(0 Send also Trial Box for which I enclose $1. 


a: 

















Teaching Helps 
10 OUTLINE MAPS 10c 


Let pupils learn by doing thru use of these 
accurate handy 8% x 11 inch maps for 
desk or notebook use. Clearly lithographed 
in pleasing blue. 


DENOYER GEPPERT CO. N930 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Here's 10 cents. Please send the maps. 


Name... 

Address 

School Pos. 

City... a 




















AGENTSS6 ADAY 


Wonderfu! chance to make $6 a day taking orders 
for Jiffykake, the marvelous new Prepared Cake 
Flour containing - milk, sugar, shortening, 
baking powder an flavoring. Simply add water 
and buke. Every homea prospect. Housewives 
eager to buy— just the article they have been 


850 famous 
ZANOL PRODUCTS 


Sg 
today or money -mak Proposition. 
American Products Co. 6049 Ennsath Avo. Chadnal, ©. 





entire page, or an all-over design, 
worked out in crayons, poster paints, 
cut paper, or block printing. 

Inserting the end papers was the last 
step in binding the book. Each end 
paper was pasted carefully to the in- 
side of the cover of the book and well 
down into the hinge part. Then the 
one at the front of the book was past- 
ed one inch over on the first page, and 
the one at the back one inch over on 
the last page. When this was finished, 
the book was put away to be pressed 
for twenty-four hours. 

The children made dummies in which 
they planned their special pages, head- 
ings, margins, and illustrations, so that 
they would not make a mistake in the 
real book. 

Margins were an important consid- 
eration in page-planning. A study of 
several well-made books showed that 
the side and top margins are usually the 
same; the bottom margin is greater 
than these; and the margin in the cen- 
ter of the book is one and one half the 
width of the side margin. 

The lettering of the special pages af- 
forded a fine opportunity to combine 
good spacing with well-shaped and 
nicely grouped letters. 

The last problem was writing and 
illustrating the book. This took sev- 
eral months, but it was time well 
spent. The children found that the 
most satisfactory way to handle the 
writing matter was to use theme paper 
and paste it carefully to the page in 
the book. Care was taken to put paste 
only on the four corners of the sheet of 
paper and to keep the margins even. 
For the illustrations, the children made 
pictures and sketches with pencils, cray- 
ons, poster paint, cut paper, or block 
prints. In this work they learned the 
importance of good composition, and of 
making the pictures help to tell the 
story. | 





Their First Meeting 


(Continued from page 42) 


father kill you. (Smith looks at her 
sadly.) I will bring you corn. I sorry. 

SMITH—But you must not tell your 
father. 

(Enter, right, First and Second Col- 
onists, running and scared.) 

FIRST COLONIST—Did you hear that 
whoop? 

sMITH—I heard several whoops. 

SECOND COLONIST—We saw 
Indians! 

SMITH (grinning)—The woods are 
full of them. 

SECOND COLONIST—So we came back, 
you see. Who is the pretty little girl? 
(He tries to take Pocahontas’ hand.) 
What is your name, little girl? (Runs 
his hand down her bead string.) Pretty 
little girl! (She draws away indig- 
nantly. ) 

SMITH (sternly)—You let that child 
alone! 

SECOND COLONIST (feasingly)— | 
Where does the little Indian girl live? 
(He goes to her, and lifts a string of the 
beads, letting the beads trail through 
his fingers.) What is your name, little 


two 
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Christmas Cards to Sell 


September 1939 








If cash is sent with order, we pay parcel 


THE SANDFORD CARD COMPANY 


A Chance for Either Pupils or Teacher to Make Money 
25c Assortment—Costs You 15c—Offers 10c Profit 


Send for Free Sample Assortment and see the splendid value and variety of 
12 Greeting Cards, Calendar, and Folders. 


25 Assts. 50 Assts. 100 Assts. 
Sell for $6.25 $12.50 $25.00 
Cost you 3.75 7.50 15.00 
Your Profit $2.50 $5.00 $10.00 


for selling, postage is added to bill. Free sample package may be sold to add to profit, 


Everybody Buys Christmas Cards—Let Them Buy of You. 
Free Sample Assortments Ready Now. 






post charges. When 30 days are allowed 





DANSVILLE, N. Y. 

















Make Easy Money 


in your spare time 
finest selection in the country 
PERSONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
MONOGRAMMED BRIDGE CARDS 
PERSONAL EMBOSSED STATIONERY 


Sell at sight. Low Prices. High Commissions. It is 
easy to make $5 an hour. Commissions paid  & 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSAR 
FREE OUTFIT N8 ivectment 
Write today for free sample outfit. 


WALLACE BROWN, Inc. 
225 Fifth Avenue, 





Desk A, New York 





RN MON 
La NOnaE - 


BR YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in BM 
spare or full time at home oil pa‘nting 
geoteeete. No experience necded. 

lo canvassing. We instruct you by 
our new simple Photo-Color 
and supply you with working outfit and 
employment service. Write for par- 
ticulars and Free Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCECOMPANY Ltd, 
116 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 














sre 





=], i -? 4 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


Betty Witzel, Philadelphia, 
earned $200 selling Christmas Cards. Wonder- 
ful money-maker. steel-engraved cards and 
folders Lined envelopes. Gift box. Only $1. 
Liberal commissions. Write for free samples. 
Woman’s Institute, Dept. (32-J, Seranton, Pa. 





IN SPARE TIME 








MONEY MAKING PLAN 


For Schools, Churches 
and Clubs, Etc. 
Write today for particulars 
MURPHY BROTHERS Batavia, N. Y. 





ERSONAL STATIONERY 


OF THE “BETTER GRADE” 
100 een Xi ponpaid $2.00 
Both Printed in rich bronze blue ink, on high 
grade vellum deckled edge paper, 6 1-2x10 


hes, with envelopes to match. 
Sample sent on request Satisfaction Guaranteed 





Holmes Printing, Dept. N, 232 Greenwich St., New York City 


TURN YOUR SPARE OR FULL 
TIME INTO MONEY 





With our cartetmes Box Assortments a, contain 2 


Cards an: At color 
b pA raised ioe 
yoy and ——- 


it ee ot tic harmonizin 
“oats OU bbe. WE PAY ALL suber 
Neulars and FREE SAM 
Dept. 52, 7 Water St., Boston, Mass. 















NO. EXPERIENCE N 
smart Aquatints, conveying Christmas Cheer and Gayety. 
Moderate prices. FREE Elaborate Portfolio of 80 ——. 
Write at ONCE. Avon Society, 706 


EXTRA MONEY 


PLEASANTLY EARNED 





Show friends and neighbors AVON SOCIETY’S Genuine 
pe re ee = a line truly exquisite. It’s 


‘© secure orde pnd yet can make one-half! 
EDED. Etchings, Block-prints, 


706 Manhattan 





TEACHERS 


Write for 


Proven Money-Raising Plan 
for schools, classes, churches, clubs, societies, ete. 
FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 
51 Laurel Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 














Teach Art in Your School 


Send 50c in coin for sample September Art Pro- 
ject for teachers without an Art Supervisor. 
We send hand made drawing for Color Study, 
flowers, design. etc, State grade or rural. 


STOVER SCHOOL ART SERVICE, 
Birmingham, Mich. 


To Hang up Things 
in School Rooms 
Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points, 2 Sizes 
No hammer needed, 


10c packets everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia 
















Y FO 
MONT Home WU 


YOU can earn good money in spare time st 
home making display cards. No selling or 
canvassing. We instruct you, furnish com- 
plete outfit and supply you with work, 
Write today for free booklet. 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
205 Dominion Bidg., Toronto, Ont, 





Basketry Materials S./\F."G 


Kong Grass, Butterflies, en Boks, s 


ket M ~" Send ibe for catalog an 
Wmeowe aft Shops Basketry Si sschesets 
Cambridge, Mais- ope ae 











girl? Pretty little squaw! (Pocabon- | |e 
tas stands straight and still.) le 
sMirH—Let her alone, will you? | | 


(Second Colonist smiles at Pocahontas, | 
and pulls her braided hair.) Let her 
alone! Do you hear? 

SECOND COLONIsT—Pretty little In- 
dian girl! 





e = : an ANS Se 
» | Girls—Women 15 Up 


Design and Create your own 
: Frocks and Gowns. Have three 
| | gowns at present cost of one. / 
Learn easily in your own 
home, spare moments. 


, m designers and Pd 
Sosfou Get $35 to 


75 a WEEK. e Dept. 
Mail Coupon e N601 
Today Sure! FRANKLIN 


and Creating 


40 Gown Designates eh Millin- 


|| Name 
Address 








FROM THE MASTER’S TABLE 
for Daily Help 
These are carefully selected rom the - 
each one clearly printed and neatly folded fod awey the 
daintily beribboned box. A verse each day iaoay fro ‘o 


Bives’’ away. Readily accessible. 
our desk drawer, neers The a5" 
—_ SS seems to meet 


or Shona fe 


busy teacher. Fits 
In each box isa sup0ly 
oop tp a 


Kold in seta of 3 boxes (each box different) for 
rt Write for for ie rposes +7 f sete (15 oe 

it r ice in gross otsi 
-y-m™ making opportunity. They se! on sight = 


refunded if 


gladly 
not entirely satisfied. 
COMFORT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


249-7th Ave. N., St. Petersburg, Fla__) 


@ ckly cupeah. 
¥ 
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oney 


of 


illowed 
) profit. 





, N. Y. 





ink, on high 
or, 6 1-2x10 
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a Guaranteed 


New York City 
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sMITH (taking Second Colonist by 
the collar)—Stand aside! (Shakes him 


* violently. ) 
ew ] or POCAHONTAS (going to Smith)—I 
_ will bring you corn. I will not have 


my father kill you! (She begins to 
7 sob.) 

SMITH (patting her on the shoulder) 

mary eac ers —Yes, yes. He shall not touch your 

beads again. There, there, do not cry! 

320 large pages (72 =" 0: inches) filled (To the grinning Colonists.) Clear 


out, I say! (He looks at them steadily, 


with the things that make school work and slowly they so of, right.) 
° ° ° POCAHONTAS (looking up)—I bring 
fascinating to children you corn. My father he have much 
RIMARY teachers, more than any by Mae Foster Jay, a primary special- corn. 
other class of teachers, need sup- ist of wide experience. SMITH (doffing his hat and bowing) 
maxementary, Maps and devices {05 PROJECTS. Directions for carrying | —Thank you, Princes! 


out a wide variety of projects form an 


children. Primary Plans and Projects important part of the book. These may POCAHONTAS (eagerly) — I know | 


js designed to meet this need with : : : : . ‘ 
material prepared by skilled primary be easily developed with little children, where Englishman’s house is. My fa- 


oie . even by inexperienced teachers. 
specialists and arranged and edited by ther have much corn. 
Hlizabeth P. Bemis, Primary Editor of NATURE STUDY. Included under 


Normal Instructor ‘and Primary Plans this heading are, Bird | Studies with sMITH—Thank you, Princess. I will 
h 25 . accura e color pilates and coloring out- H ‘ : : 
for more than 25 years lines by Bess’ Bruce Cleaveland and | S¢¢ You again. Good-by, little Princess! 


Bh ge Ek aay he 5 oe carefully prepared lessons. (He starts to right, and turns back to 


school year and containing a complete PICTURE STUDY. Each month has wave his hat at her as she stands watch- 
collection of primary material for the a full-page ar svn by a famous artist. ing him wistfully. Then she goes slowly 


onth classified as follows: For each of these pictures Maude M. : : 
i Number Lessons Grant nee poopered suggestive Lang- to left, with backward looks of wistful 
sect for Little P l nage and Reading Lessons. wonder. 
a? as ae” Panny ah Se ony Stories by ) ‘ e 
. arolyn erwin Bailey are replete 
Picture Study PRarcenspecs Drawings with interesting, constructive ideas. Th O . . f 
Reading ORES SRG Hues Two other series, one of Health Stor- e Urganization of a 
Stories Primary Fridays ies and one of Safety-First Stories, S . Co 
Hundreds of Illustrations pes a, to mee these on cience urse 
. . . subjects in a pleasing manner. n : 
Bird Pictures in Fall Color addition there are many other stories. (Continued from page 52) 
Some of the Notable Features SEAT WORK. To meet the endless Fl . a b bh d 
Briefly Mentioned need =e qeemttive seat work, te nny circuits (6th or 7th grade; 
‘ ape a space has been given to construction urs) — 
PLANS. As indicated by the title, work for keeping active little hands Th ) ? f 
abundant space is devoted to a series profitably employed in the between- € two most important ways oO 


of month plans. These are prepared recitations periods. generating steadily flowing electric cur- 


PRIMARY FRIDAYS. Un- — rents are by means of cells and genera- 
der this heading is an excep- 














* tionally fine collection of tors. ite : 

|} material - P hn i after- Complete circuits must be provided 

1 Fi noons an otner occasions 4 

when appropriate primary | £°F the flow of electric currents, 

entertainment material may Substances vary greatly in their abili- 

be needed. ty to conduct electric currents. In 

| Every Teaching Need | electric wiring, insulators are as im- 
Provided For— | portant as are good conductors. 

| Yet Unusually Low Priced Physical injuries and fires may be 

| Think of the vast amount | caused by electric currents. 





f material which 320 large oF . ome 
Bog Be yg BF Fire (6th or 7th grade; 10 hours) 


odd days of the school year. _ fire: a combustible material, oxygen, 


And when you consider that and sufficient heat to raise the material 


notably successful specialists | to its burning temperature. 
—material of proven worth-- Burning is a chemical process in 


you will agree that $3.60 is : : “ ; 
indeed a very low price. which oxygen unites with a material 


aa _ very rapidly. ‘The process is accom- 
Order Now—Pay Oct. Sth panied by a release of light and heat. 


You need not send cash 

















with your order unless you A fire may be extinguished by re- 
prefer, for we gladly extend | moving one or more of the three essen- 
credit until October 5th. ‘al 
Simply fill out the coupon be- tials, ; 
low and mail it to us today. Almost all destructive fires are pre- 
The book will be sent to you | tabl 
promptly regardless of wheth- | ventable. . P 

” er or not remittance accom- | The place of the earth in the universe 

] panies your order. (6th or 7th grade; 12 hours)— 
Prim Pl d $ The earth is a member of the solar 
ae SS om -60 F. A. Owen Publishing Co. system, which consists of the sun and 
(ea DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


the bodies which travel in space around 


Projec i 
jects, postpaid, Beth Os! Use Thi the sun. Our solar system is an ex- 

Primary Plans and Projects............ $3.60 90 se inis tremely small part of the known uni- 
Normal Instructor -Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.00 $4.90 Order 





verse, 

; See Special Offer to Present Subscribers to Normal Definite forces hold the earth in its 
a Instructor - Primary Plans in order blank below. orbit 

: a i 198....... The revolution and rotation of the 

F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. a ert fn earth have given us our basic units of 
Inna S88 2) Please send PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpaid, to time, 


Such phenomena as eclipses, tides, 


teinae at ent my address given below. Price $3.60. es; 
phases of the moon, and the rising and 


r you : 
A Mee Please send PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpaid, to 


magazian? the my address given below and enter (or extend) my subscrip- setting of heavenly bodies have to do 
tion to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year, at with the movements of the earth and 
your special combination price of $4.90. vegetarians 

Place om» mq, ; a. 

Sle lnaicnss your ‘pratavonse [~ I agree to pay not later than October 5th, 1930 Adaptation to environment among 









I am enclosing payment herewith. plants (6th on te grade; 5 hours )>— 
; The requirements of plants are food, 
niet this school year I cise scsi taco hincemeniieaciasiip cent iciane satan ie wal water. 
pope Different kinds of plants are fitted 
Projects, place} Post Offce................--.----cc-ccssesecesserssensesees innsibasedocataleivediaehipmial i living a aia encknne unde 


ne. Wtwrewt OF WE. We Diencisccsccscssccciccnseccssescs <sseosissass OMB icecsccconeenne tions. 


f you have subscribed to 
Normal Instructor - Primary 











provide for use during the 200 | ‘There are three requirements for a 
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We Certainl 
WOULD! 
So 
Send at ONCE for this 


helpful MATERIAL for 
you and your pupils 


FREE 


HOUSANDS of teachers every- 

where and their pupils too, are 

establishing the weekly ya 4 
habit early to prevent later trouble 
Head hygiene is so important to the 
general health, comfort and efficiency 
that this subject demands the atten- 
tion of every alert teacher. 


Ordinary soaps contain too much free 
alkali; liquid shampoos contain alco- 
hol; both alkali and alcohol are bad 
for the hair and scalp. 


DERBAC is a unique scientific health 
shampoo made entirely of pine tar and 
cocoanut oil—a shampoo and a treatment 
all in one. Weekly shampoos for children 
and adults with DERBAC benefit the scalp 
and keep the hair soft and glossy. 


DERBAC is endorsed by leading Boards of 
Health and Education all over the country. 


To make this subject of practical value to 
teachers, we have prepared for free dis- 
tribution a booklet, ‘Practical Lessons on 
Hair Hygiene.” 


It is especially designed for use in schools 
and gives valuable information on hair 
anatomy, care of the hair and scalp, when 
and how to shampoo, facts about massage, 
important information for the school nurse 
and the mother on dandruff, falling hair, 
etc. Also suggestions and illustrations on 
dressing children's hair. 


There is an inviting page for teachers’ 
notes and information about an interest- 
ing and instructive free moving picture 
film entitled “Red Head,”’ especially pre- 
pared for school use. 


Also for free distribution; a pamphlet 
which is addressed to mothers to enlist 
their cooperation with you. 


Then for each of your pupils we will send 
a certificate worth 10c when presented at 
the local drug store. 


FREE PS Se CO Ttias 
Full Sized os 


When filling ont the 
ie nc means 
addr. 





CEREAL SOAPS CO. 
334 E. 27th St., N. Y. City. 


Please send me one 25c cake of DERBAC, 
free; also your 10c booklet (free to teach- 
ers) entitled, “Practical Lessons on Hair 
Hygiene”; also enough certificates to dis- 
tribute among my ............ pupils. 


Gy TG incre ecnenscccentemnccccasese 

Name of School.. 

School Addreszs........ ; 

Name of Drug Store peissiesisititeamncdinnanl 


Street AGMATCOO......0.......--0scssssseerenserseesserseesenemennnes 
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NOTHING 


TAKES THE 
PLACE OF 


Disinfectant 














HIS is an age of new 
ideas, new comforts, 
new conveniences. 


years ago. 

Yet with all the progress that sci- 
ence has made, all the new knowledge 
of disease and its prevention, hospitals 
and physicians—the whole world over 
—still rely on “Lysol” for disinfection 
against the spread of germs. 

The world today is using more than 
7 million gallons of “Lysol” a year for 
general disinfection and for feminine 
hygiene. And the opinion of medical 
authority is that nothing has yet been 
found to take the place of this stand- 
ard, 40-year-old disinfectant. 

The reasons are two: First, “Lysol” 
is always reliable. Its strength is 
stable. It does not lose its potency on 
contact with organic matter. Second, 
it is so powerful that, by laboratory 
test, one little drop will kill 200,000,- 
000 of the dreaded typhoid germs in a 
quarter of a minute—or 125,000,000 
of the B. staphylococcus p. aureus, the 
pus in boils, abscesses, etc., in the 
same brief time. 

Remember, too, that “Lysol” comes 
in concentrated form. It is non-poison- 
ous to humans when diluted according 
to ditections. 

The coupon below will bring you 
two booklets of value to every woman 
—‘Protecting the Home Against Dis- 
ease,” and “The Facts About Feminine 
Hygiene.” They are free. 

Sole distributors: Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, NJ. 


ff suggestion: 


Many women now keep two bottles of “Lysol” 
~-one for general cleaning, one for personal 
cleansing. It's convenient, and it saves steps. 








Good Samaritan Hospital of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Another of ie fame 
institutions which have relied on 
“Lysol” for many years. 








LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Distributors 
Dept. 472, Bicomfield, N. J 





Please send me, free, your booklets, “Protecting the Home 
Against Disease” and “The Facts About Feminine Hygiene.” 


© 19%, L. & F., Inc. 





-|ealled a “daylight” screen. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Different kinds of plants are fitted 
for living under different aeration con- 
ditions. 

Different kinds of plants are fitted | 


feet, sells for about ten dollars, while a 
translucent screen of approximately the 


| same size costs about eighty dollars. It 


is doubtful whether the advantages of 


| for living under different conditions of |the “daylight” type of projection arc 


soil fertility. 
Animal communities (6th or 7th grade; 
10 hours) — 





| worth the extra cost involved. 


Projectors for opaque material (pic- 
tures from magazines, and so on) are 


Many animals are helped in their | not included in this list, since to secure 
struggle for existence by banding to-| proper brilliance the room needs to be 


gether. 

Community life among 
|ranges from mere gregariousness to an| 
elaborate division of labor resulting in 
complete dependence of the individual 
upon the community as a whole. 


—____ 


Early Lessons in 
Music Appreciation 
(Continued from page 34) 

The Elves Who Danced for the King 


| One night the elves went to see the 
|king who sat under the trees in the! 
moonlight. He asked the elves to dance. 





We smile at the cus- | Some of the elves played sweet music on | 
toms and beliefs of forty | flower horns. The nightingale sang and | 


crickets and katydids sang, too. The 
king told them to make music so the 
elves could dance. They had lots of 
fun and when the king got sleepy the 
elves went home.—From “Minuet,” by 
Boccherini. 


—_—_>—__— 


Visual Materials 
for Schoolroom Use 
(Continued from page 54) 


is the lightest) and are difficult to 
operate. 

Only some definite impetus was need- 
ed to establish a decided trend toward 
a narrow-width film. This impetus 
came in the form of the Eastman ex- 
periments, to which reference will be 
made in the next article. The 16 mm. 
film is made only of cellulose acetate, 
which produces safety film, and is pro- 
jected in light, easily operated, portable 
machines. It is interesting to note that 
recently several motion-picture firms 
have started 16 mm. departments and 
that others produce films in this width 
only. 

Projection apparatus— 

As has been pointed out, the modern 
lantern-slide projector is at once safe 
and easy to operate. Excellent portable 
machines can be obtained for about six- 





| case” projector. 


‘very dark, and this is liable to create 
animals, problems of discipline. 


Motion-picture machines for class- 
room projection of 35 mm. film are 
perfectly safe provided safety film is 
used. An excellent type is the “suit- 
It has the advantages 
of portability, compactness, and light 
weight, but is somewhat more difficult 
to thread than is the type with one 
spool for film outside the case proper. 
Prices range from about two hundred 
and fifty dollars upward. 

The 16 mm. projectors are without 
exception simpler to operate and lighter 
in weight than those for 35 mm. film. 
No inclosure for the mechanism and 
films is necessary. A serviceable pro- 
jector of this type may be purchased 
for as little as ninety-five dollars, while 
larger machines that produce a some- 
what steadier and more brilliant picture 
are listed at from one hundred and 
eighty to two hundred dollars. Prob- 
ably the most ideal arrangement for a 
school is to have a large semi-portable 
or fixed 35 mm. projector in a fireproof 
booth for the auditorium, and as many 
portable projectors as the needs of the 
school require. 





Silent Reading Methods 
By Natalie Arigoni 
Ben beginning a school year I have 
often found that my pupils do 
not know how to study. 

“Have you studied your geography 
lesson?” 

“Oh, yes, I read it twice.” 

So they had. They had read the 
words twice, but had gathered only a 
few scattered facts. 

I borrowed a suggestion from silent 


of geography. I typed sheets of ques- 
tions to cover a lesson. Writing the 
questions on the blackboard would do 
equally well. The questions took such 
forms as these, the children reading the 
text for the answers: 





ty dollars. 


A machine of this type is| 


more readily adjustable to a variety of | 


type. The attachment for strip-film 
projection costs approximately forty 
dollars additional, or a separate projec- 
tor can be procured for about sixty 
dollars. The prices quoted in this para- 
| graph and those following are based on 
catalogue prices and are subject to some 
school discount, which is often as high 
as 25 per cent. 


mounted on a frame, or wound up like 
a curtain in a cylindrical metal case; 
and the translucent screen, mounted on 
a frame, designed for use with the lan- 
tern behind it. With the latter type of 
screen the portion of the room in front 
of it may be as light as desired so long 
as it is dark behind the screen. It is 
Opaque 
screens are relatively inexpensive. A 
good one of this type, 442 by 4% 











projection conditions than is the older | 





Screens for use with these lanterns_| 
are of two types—the opaque screen, | 


1. The Great Lakes are important for 
these reasons: 
a) 
b) 


¢) 

2. Look back to Figure 56 and find 
what might be shipped on these lakes. 
You should find three things. 

3. Where is the greatest descent be- 
tween any two of the lakes? 

From day to day I vary the form of 
the questions. Sometimes I give them 
orally, and the children race to see who 
can find the answer first. These ques- 
\tions may cover history, civics, and other 
subjects. The children enjoy their les- 
sons more fully now, because they know 
them, and they have acquired the habit 
of reading for ideas. The teacher gains 
‘also in the preparation of the questions 
on the textbook material. 


—_——__@—_— 


A great deal of talent is lost to the 
world for the want of a little courage. 
—Sidney. 





reading methods to help with the study | 
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A booklet that tell; 
mothers how to make 
. e 
their children health 
Oe ° 
ier and brighter 

Let us send you, free of charge, 
supply of this booklet for distribution 
among the mothers of your pupils. 
It warns them of the prevalence d 
simple goiter... with its accompanying 
loss of appetite, lack of vigor and men 
tal backwardness. . , and cites note 
medical authorities to prove that it aa 
easily be prevented by using a good 
dized salt on the table and in cookin 
More than a million copies of this bod 
let have been distributed by teacher 
the country over. Many of them have 
written to say that they consider t 
the most valuable piece of health pre 
motion material ever supplied then 
You need have no hesitancy in recot 
mending the use of Morton’s lodiz 
Salt, for it is made by a company 0 
for 80 years has been famous for 
insistence on quality. 

Remember, giving this booklet to yo 
pupils to take home may make all # 
| difference between their being dul ¢ 

















































































bright, listless or vigorous. So mail] 
handy coupon fora freesupply aton§ | 
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FREE! 


How fluff, cotton 


gets to et SR smooth cloth 


THE STORY 
OF PEQUOT SHEETS 


Overy pupil will be fascinated 
by this clear, simple explanation 
of one of our greatest industries. 
Questions and suggestions inclosed. 


NX N N 
The romance of the cotton fields is 
one of our national idylls. But there 
is another story — curiously unknown 
but just as fascinating and picturesque 
—the story of making cotton into cloth. 
That story has been simply, interest- 
ingly told in “The Story of Pequot”. 
Pequot is the brand name of the most 
popular sheets and pillow cases in 
America—made just across from the old 
Derby Wharf in historic Salem, Mass. 
This booklet— 32 pages, lavishly il- 
lustrated and beautifully made —is an 
educational influence of a high order, 
for it tells the inside story of one of 
America’s greatest industries. Every 
child should at least hear the story. 
We want every teacher to have it, 
and so we are offering it to you free. 
You may enclose a few cents in stamps 
if you wish, although this is optional. 
You need only fill in the coupon, tear 
it out, and send it to us. The booklet, 
with Questions and Suggestions for 
correlation with your regular subjects, 
will be sent you promptly. 


NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON COMPANY 
Salem, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ COUPON 
NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON CO. 
Salem, Mass, : 


Please send 
with 


"W cotton and a sample of finished sheeting, postpaid. 


me without obligation ““TheStoryof Pequot”, 
questions and susgestions together with a fluff of 


ete neeeereree 


Grade wvsseee SEDOON, 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Our Contributors’ Column 


Lois CorrEY MossMAN 


A CURRENT article, “The Work of 
the School,” is the first of a series which 
Lois Coffey Mossman will contribute 
this year. Mrs. Mossman is Assistant 
Professor of Education in the Depart- 
ment of Elementary Supervision at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Her previous experience has included 
teaching in rural school, most of the 
elementary grades, high school, and nor- 
mal school. 

Mrs. Mossman was graduated from 
the State Normal School at Emporia, 
Kansas, and holds degrees of B.S., M.A., 
and Ph.D. from Columbia University. 
She is author of Changing Conceptions 
Relative to the Planning of Lessons, and 
Teaching and Learning in the Elemen- 
| tary School, and is co-author, with 
\Frederick G. Bonser, of Industrial Arts 
for Elementary Schools. She frequently 
writes for periodicals. 





EuGENIA ECKFORD 
aan UNDER the title, “Treas- 
° ure Books,” we have an arti- 
cle by Eugenia Eckford, who 
has been Instructor of Art 
at Tower Hill School, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, since 
1928. Prior to that, she was Instructor 
of Design at North Carolina College for 
Women, and Instructor of Industrial 
Arts at Maryland State Normal School. 
Miss Eckford received her master’s de- 
gree from Teachers College, Columbia 
University, following her graduation 
from the Mississippi State College for 
Women. She contributes to art maga- 
zines, and other publications. 





BertHa M. ParKER 
SCIENCE in the intermediate grades or- 
ganized in units such as those given by 
Bertha M. Parker in her article this 
month, makes the teaching of the sub- 
ject worth while. Next month she will 
discuss motor activities in a science 
course, giving specific suggestions for 
construction work and experimentation. 

Miss Parker received her B.S. and 
M.S. degrees from the University of 
Chicago, and for the past fourteen years 
has been teacher of science at the Uni- 
versity Elementary School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. She is the author of 


The Book of Electricity, and co-author, 
with Henry C. Cowles, of The Book of 
Plants. 


H. EMMETT Brown 

THE articles written by 
H. Emmett Brown on visual 
aids in teaching, the first of 
which appears in this issue, 
are based on his experience 
in this line of work. Next 
month he will tell how the lantern slide 
and motion picture can be used to best 
advantage in school work. 

Mr. Brown received his degree of B.S. 
from the University of Rochester, and 
his degree of A.M. from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. He spent 
three years in private-school work and 
seven years as a teacher of science and 
mathematics at the high school of 
Ridgewood, N. J. Mr. Brown is at 
present teacher of science in the Lincoln 
School of Teachers College and part- 
time instructor at Teachers College. He 
has contributed articles to several educa- 
tional publications. 
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ROYAL GELATIN DESSERT comes in insti- 
tutional size tins (serving 50) for cafe- 
teria use, Six delicious flavors—Straw- 
berry, Raspberry,Cherry, Orange, Lemon 


—and a brand new flavor—LIME! 














School Cafeteria 


Desserts 


HILDREN are always tempted by 
That’s why 
it’s so important to make the desserts 
served in your school cafeteria every 
bit as good to look at as they are good 


attractive desserts. 


to eat. 


Royal Gelatin Dessert is ideal for 
It is the perfect answer 
to the problem of how to serve the 
needed fruits and vegetables in new 
It makes foods go 


cafeteria use. 


and different guises. 
further, too—thus keeping expenses 
down. 


You'll find the new Jime flavor 
is especially delicious with late sum- 
mer and fall fruits. Try it now, 
in preparation for the fall term. 


A SPECIAL SERVICE FOR YOU 
Put your name down to receive the 
special institutional recipe service... 
keep posted on the newest, most popular 
“large quantity” recipes for delicious 
gelatin dishes. 






PRUNE BAVARIAN 


1 large package Royal Gelatin 
Dessert (lemon flavor) 

2 quarts boiling water 

1 quart prune juice 

114 quarts stewed prunes, stoned 

2 quarts cream or evaporated milk, 
whipped 


1 teaspoon salt 


Dissolve Royal Gelatin Dessert in boil- 
ing water. Add salt, prune juice and 
prunes. Chill until it begins to thicken. 
Whip in power mixer until light and 
fluffy. Fold in whipped cream or milk; 
mould and chill. 75 servings. 





ROYAL GELATIN DESSERT 

Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 

Dept. G-176, 695 Washington Street, New York City 
Please put my name on your mailing list to 
receive the new Institutional Recipe Service, 


Name 





Position_ 
School_ 
School Address 


City 


























SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS’ EXTRA 
Want Homework ? ticccoied in ob- || Patuutol ereon!snd banee retgsnit see MONEY 
taining reliable home employment of all kinds thru bring easy cnlse in overs) time Prien re 
our methods. You can too! Stamp brings details. cagerty bu * HOPE rae. heceaaar 7 lieae gent phn a Easily 
ELLER COMPANY, D-40, 296 Broadway, New York pT EY Ras oe me ck, ued. Earned 
sort Corns BP Catalog School 


BETWEEN THE TOES 

relieved and healed by these 

thin, soothing, safe, sure pads. 
At all drug, shoe and dept. stores 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 





Slides 
Contains listing, of 98,080 Baw- 
cational slides 


uding 
Geography, Literature, Travel, 
Kinderga rten, etc. 


Write for Free Copy 
Victor Animatogragh Ce. 
205 Victor Bidg., Devengort, lews 























THE NEW 


HOTEL WELLINGTON 


7th Avenue at 55th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Ideally Situated in the Theatrical, 
Musical and Shopping Districts. 
750 ROOMS 


Rates for Rooms with Private Bath 
Single: $2.50—-$3.00--$3.50 
Double: $3.50—$4.00—$4.50 


Write for New York Map Folder 





























requires RELIEF 


When the brain is tired and me 

lags, fatigue is the result. Schoo 
teachers, clergymen, or 

all professions that demand brain 
work or concentration 
on difficult problems 
need HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


It increases nerve force and 
muscular power, the 
tion for work returns. 

A teaspoonful three times a 
day in a glass of cold water. 

Refreshes and stimulates, 
Mental and 2 hysical weari- 





ness disappe 
Son <alachelie. Scientific 
ally porous. Constant in 


All Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works 
» RL 
W-40 3-24 


altlecvitlatk 





Acid Phosphate 
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Betty and Jack Helen and Bob Alice and Billy The Happy Road 
PRIMER FIRST READER SECOND READER THIRD READER 
Single Copies 64¢ postpaid Single copies 7oc postpaid Single copies 74¢ postpaid Single copies 88¢ postpaid 
48c net, in quantities §2c net, in quantities 56c net, in quantities 66c net, in quantities 


Only recently offered to schools! 


Yet 1 75 Cities and Towns 
Have Already Ordered 


we HAPPY CHILDHOOD READERS 







Illustrated by 
ANN BROCKMAN 
“Ghe (Children’s 


cArtist” 


Here Are the Reasons 


\ The Happy Childhood Readers carry out an idea which, while 
new, has been proved to be educationally sound: that of basal 
| readers in which the content is a continuous story. In each of 
H} the first three books of this series (Primer, First Reader, and Sec- 
/ ond Reader), the story centers around the activities of two chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl, of the same age as that of the average 
child in the grade for which the book is intended. Into this 
continuous story are woven the various types of literature ap- 
S Z propriate to the particular grade. The fourth book (Third 
cAuthors : = Reader) contains a varied selection of prose and verse of the 
° highest quality, carefully chosen to represent all the interests of 

ALBERT C. LISSON a third-grade child. 

‘Principal William Blackstone “Public School, New York City, 

and Lecturer at Groebel League With the conviction that the principal aim of primary read- 


Specialist in “Reading ing is to develop a love and habit of reading worthwhile mate- 
EVELYN V. THONET rial, the authors have planned each book to be a joyful experi- 
Primary Instructor in Babylon, New York, Public Schools ence for the child. Often this is accomplished by arousing a 


che Quteadinn Pinan Ghaha curiosity as to what is to follow in the next day’s reading. 


EMMA GRANT MEADER, PH.D. The content of The Happy Childhood Readers is marked 
Formerly Instructor in Elementary Education throughout by nobility of thought, cheerfulness and humpr, 
Geachers College, Columbia University attention to safe and hygienic living, love of country. Atten- 


tion is given also to seasonal and patriotic festivals. 


i’ Pro.Primer materiel consists of a well chart Another notable feature is the large amount of original text- 
($3.25 postpaid) and set of flash cards ($2.50 matter. In the case of the Primer, for instance, the entire volume 
postpaid) for the teacher, with a miniature set (with the exception of the Three Bears and Mother Goose 
(15¢ each postpaid) for each child. rhymes) consists of new material. The vocabulary conforms to 


the recommendations of Gates, Thorndike, and other investi- 
gators. There is a very high average of repetition in the Primer, 
yet it is woven into the text gradually and naturally. In gen- 
eral appearance, durability and suitability, page arrangement 
Order Directly From the Publishers and type forms, educative and artistic value of the illustrations, 
the books of this series measure up to the highest standards. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY The Manuals provide the teacher with abundant assistance, 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Manual for Primer and First Reader 75c postpaid 
Manual for Second Reader §0c postpaid 


test material, and suggestions, 
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Explain to your children 
the two-fold purpose of the tooth brush 


Teach them the healthful practice 
of massaging their Sums when they brush their teeth 





EACHERS, everywhere, 

are enlisting in this new 
crusade to preserve the oral 
health of America’s children. 
They have taught our chil- 
dren to brush their teeth and 
now they are instructing them 
in the use of gum massage. 


The following cxtract taken 
from the letter of a teacher in 
Illinois is but one illustration 
of what is being done in 
schools the country over: 


“The children in my 
room took a rest every 
day and one of the every- 








With your influence as a teacher you can quickly impress your children 


with the importance of gum massage as a daily practice. 


them a good start on the road 
to oral health for life! 


So explain to them the im- 
portance and the need of gum 
massage. Teach them to mas- 
sage their gums gently but 
thoroughly after each brush- 
ing of the teeth. 


Theirs will be the reward of 
a clean and healthy mouth, 
yours the knowledge of a splen- 
did service unselfishly per- 
formed. 

*k *€ 

Ipana Tooth Paste is an ex- 
cellent dentifrice to assist you 








day things to be done 
after they were on their cots was 
a massage of the gums by the 
forefinger.” 


No one can estimate what untold bene- 
fits will result from this painstaking 
work on the part of our teachers. Its 
importance is made apparent by the 
statement of a prominent dental special- 
ist: “If a man or woman reaches adult 
life with clean, healthy gums, he will 
probably keep them so for the remain- 
der of his or her life.” 


Soft and tender 
foods are the cause 
of gum disorders 


The delicious foods 
that comprise our nor- 
mal diet are too soft 
~too tender. They 
Pet and pamper our 
gums, rob them of ex- 
tise and health. 





Childrenare the worst offenders in thedie- 
tetic crime of soft food and hasty eating. 


Soon the gums begin to bleed. If imme- 
diate remedial measures are not taken, 
the gums are in danger of becoming 
diseased and infected. 


A twice-daily massage 
will keep the gums in health 


But the damage done by soft foods can 
be offset by gum massage. A regular 
stimulation of the gums, with the brush 
or with the finger, firms up the gum 
walls and speeds the 
flagging circulation. 
Soon gums are again 
hard and healthy. 


But it is far better 
to start this sound 
preventive measure 
when the gums are 
still pink and firm. In- 
culcate this splendid 
habit in your children 
and you have given 


in teaching children this new 
technique of oral hygiene. Not only is 
it often recommended by dentists to 
tone up the gums as well as to clean 
the teeth, but its refreshing flavor de- 
lights even children, and that, of course, 
makes things easier. 





Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it a 
specific for tender or bleeding gums. 
Try it yourself, if your tooth brush oc- 
casionally ‘‘shows pink”, But Ipana or 
no, every educator now has an oppor- 
tunity to spread the doctrine of better 
teeth and gums by teaching children 
the twice-a-day habit of gum massage. 


Published in the interest of 
better health, by 
BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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HE article “Camel” in Compton's 

Pictured Encyclopedia is illustrated 
with seven splendid pictures. But the 
six pictures shown above appear in five 
other articles interspersed throughout 
the work. It would be a hopeless task to 
find them were they not all listed under 
the entry “Camel” in Compton’s Quick- 
Reference Fact-Index. Here each picture 
and the exact page on which it will be 
found is listed for your convenience. The 
same plan applies to a// related pictures 
in Compton's. 

Pictures Wasted Without 
Careful Indexing 

As an example, we might take the picture 
of the “Yale Bowl”. In Compton's, it ap- 
pears in the article on “Colleges”. In 


another well known encyclopedia, it appears in the article, 
“Connecticut”, and in still another, under “Stadium.” 

Pictures of the “Assuan Dam” are found in one encyclopedia 
under “Dam”, in a second, under “Irrigation”, and in a third, 
under “Egypt”. These are only a few of the examples, as numer- 
ous as there are illustrations, that demonstrate beyond the ques- 
tion of a doubt that a carefully annotated Index which includes 
references to illustrations is absolutely indispensable in getting 
full value from the many illustrations in any encyclopedia. 











How Compton’s Fact-Index 
makes every picture relating 
to every subject instantly 
available! 


In addition to the splendid pictures 
illustrating the main article “Camel”, 
here is the way other pictures of ““Cam- 
els” appearing throughout the work 
are gathered together for the reader by 
Compton's remarkable Fact-Index. 


Camel (kdim’él), ruminant desert 
animal. 588-91, pictures. 46, 233, 
1097, 1742, 1746; in Australia, 269; 
caravans, 3105-6, picture, 233; foot, 
picture. 1323; prehistoric, 1334, 
1336; stomach, 3082-3. 


Every subject—and its pictures—is in- 
dexed this time-saving way. 

























Quick Access to All 


Pictures 


The Compton Fact-Index includes picture 
references, together with the fact refer- 
ences. If you are looking for good pic- 
tures of “Camels” in Compton’s, you 
simply turn to the Fact-Index. It quickly 
and definitely refers you to Pages 46, 
233, 1097, 1323, 1742 and 1746, (See 
Index entry reproduced at left) each of 
which pages carries an illustration relat- 
ing to the subject. Thus in a few minutes 
you have found just the picture that meets 
your requirements. 

Here is proof of the absolute necessity 
and inestimable value of Compton’s 
Quick-Reference Fact-Index. Compton's 


gives not only the best pictures on every subject but what is 
equally as important, quick and certain access to them. In an 
encyclopedia without an Index, not more than one-third of the 
pictures on a given subject are available under that subject. In 
Compton's every picture relating to a subject is instantly avail- 
able through its Fact-Index. 

While it is true that “an encyclopedia without an Index is 
half wasted,” it is equally true that without an Index, the pictures 
in a well illustrated encyclopedia are two-thirds wasted. 


F.E.Compton & Company 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


— SER 

















